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PALESTINE EXPLORATION SOCIETY. 



AMERICAN EXPLORERS IN PALESTINE. 

L 

The first impulse towards the exploration of Palestine, in recent 
times, was given by Dr. Edward Eobinson in 1838. Dr. Robinson 
went through the Holy Land, not as a mere traveler making notes of 
his passing observations, but as a student of Biblical History and 
Antiquities making researches upon a weU-defined method, with the 
scientific motive of preparing a work on Biblical Geography. He had 
fitted himself for the journey by the special studies of fifteen years, had 
mastered the whole literature of his subject, and had mapped out dis- 
tinctly the points of inquiry which previous travelers had left undeter- 
mined. But he had also qualifications for his task such as are seldom 
combined in any one man ; — a discriminating judgment, a retentive 
memory, comprehensive and well-digested knowledge, accurate powers 
•of observation, the habit of patient and cautious investigation, and a 
rare faculty of common sense in sifting facts and weighing evidence. 
The most eminent geographers of Exirope at once recognized the great 
value of Dr. Robinson's researches in a geographical point of view ; 
l3ut controversy was awakened by his opinion touching the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre and other places of reputed sanctity, and by his 
broad canon of historical research — ** that all ecclesiastical tradition re- 
specting the sacred places in and around Jerusalem and throughout 
Palestine is of no value, except so far as it is supported by circumstances 
known to us from the Scriptures, or from other contemporary history." 
Next to the testimony of the Scriptures and of Josephus, Dr. Bobinson 
gave importance to the preservation of the ancient names of places 
among the common people. In this branch of inquiry he had the in- 
valuable aid of Dr. Eli Smith, a master of the language and the char- 
ncter of the Arabs, and an acute and careful observer. 
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b AMERICAN EXPLORERS IN PALESTINE. 

The researches of 1838 were followed by a second journey of Dr* 
Eobinson in 1852. In the meantime the greater part of his identifi- 
cations of disputed sites in Palestine and the region of Sinai had been 
excepted by travelers and scholars, and his estimate of tradition, though 
it disturbed many cherished associations, had come to be regarded as 
founded in reason. All subsequent writers upon the Holy Land who 
are entitled to any consideration have profited by Dr. Robinson's^ 
" Biblical Researches ;" and these remain to this day the great store-^ 
house of information upon the geography of Palestine — ^his projected 
work on the Physical and Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
not having been completed at the time of his death. 

But Dr. Robinson was not equipped for a thoroughly-scientific 
exploration of the Holy Land. He went at his own charges, having 
but a single companion, with few instruments, and no trained assistants^ 
for a proper survey. He opened the way to a scientific exploration,, 
provided sound instructions and positive data for others ; but he him- 
self reported that " there yet remained much land to be possessed." 

Li 1848, Lieutenant Lynch and his party made a scientific ex-^ 
amination of the Dead Sea, so careful, thorough, and complete, that the 
official report of the United States Expedition under his command has 
become the standard authority upon that anomalous feature of Pales- 
tine. 

The publication of **The Land and the Book,'' by Dr. W. M. 
Thomson, in 1859, while it added much to our knowledge of Biblical 
localities in Palestine, popularized the illustration of the Bible from 
the natural scenery and history of the Holy Land, and from the man- 
ners and customs of its inhabitants. 

Dr. Barclay's **City of the Great King," published in 1858, made 
some substantial additions to our knowledge of the topography of 
Jerusalem ; Mr. Osbom*s ** Palestine, Past and Present," 1859, was a. 
contribution to the natural history and the cartography of the Holy 
Land; Professor Hackett*s "Illustrations of Scripture," published in 
1860, gave a life-like tone to many passages of the word of God from 
the natural phenomena and the social customs of Palestine ; and other 
Americans, travelers and missionaries, have enriched our literature with 
journals, reports, and monographs upon the same fruitful theme. 

We do not here speak of the obligations of Biblical science to ex* 
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AMERICAN EXPLORERS IN PALESTINE. 7 

plorers from other nations, — ^English, French, German, Dutch, Rus- 
sian, — ^who have followed in the path opened by Robinson ; for the 
object of this brief paragraph is not to give a resume of modem ex- 
plorations in Palestine, but to recall Americans to their duty in a field 
where their own countrymen were pioneers, and where American scholar- 
ship and enterprise have won such distinguished merit. If of late years 
we have suffered France, Germany, and especially England, to lead us, 
their successes should stimulate us to an honorable rivalry for a pre- 
cedence that was once fairly American. 

The appeal lately made to the public spirit and national pride of 
Great Britain concerning maritime discovery and survey appies with 
equal force to Americans concerning explorations in the Holy Land. 
**We fear," says "Nature," "that if we do not bestir ourselves, the 
credit which has been won by British scientific enterprise will pass else- 
where. Having shown other nations the way to the treasures of 
knowledge which lie hid in the recesses of the ocean, we are falling from 
the van into the rear, and leaving our rivals to gather everything up. 
Is this fair to the eminent men who have freely given their best services 
to the nation, and obtained for it a glorious scientific victory ? If their 
success is regarded by other countries as so distinguished that they are 
vieing with each other for a participation in it, surely we ought at least 
to hold our ovm." 



THE ENGLISH PALESTINE EXPLORATIOlSr FUND. 

n. 

"Early in the year 1864, the sanitary state of Jerusalem attracted 
considerable attention ; that city which the Psalmist had described as 
beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, — ^had become 
one of the most unhealthy places in the world ; and the chief reasons 
assigned for this melancholy change were the inferior quality of the 
water, and the presence of an enormous mass of rubbish which had 
been accumulating for centuries. With the rubbish it was hardly pos- 
sible to deal, but the water supply seemed an easier matter, and sev- 
eral schemes were proposed for improving it, either by repairing the 
ancient system, or by makins^ new pools, cisterns, and aqueducts. 
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8 t6e ENGLISH PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 

Before, liowever, any scheme could be carried out, it was Bccessary to 
obtain an accurate plan of the city ; and, with this view. Miss Burdett 
Coutts, a lady ever ready to promote good works, placed a sum of £C00 
in the hands of a committee of gentlemen interested in Jerusalem. 
The Committee requested Lord de Grey, then Secretary of State for 
War, to allow a survey to be made by a party of Royal Engineers 
from the Ordnance Survey, under the direction of Sir Henry James, 
and obtained a favorable answer."* 

Captain Wilson, E. E., was in command of this party, and per- 
formed with thoroughness and skill the particular task assigned to 
him. The opposition of the Turkish authorities frustrated his plan 
for improving the water supply of Jerusalem ; but the discoveries of 
ancient rains which he incidentally made while tracing out the aque- 
ducts and cisterns of the times of Solomon and Hezekiah, awa]:ened 
new zeal for the exploration of the old city, with a view to the settle- 
ment of disputed points of topography. Accordingly a society was 
formed in England, under the name of **The Palestine Exploration 
Fund," ''for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archsa- 
ology, Topography, Geology, and Physical Geography, Natural His- 
tory, Manners, and Customs of the Holy Land, for Biblical illustra- 
tion." In 1867 a party was sent out, under command of Captain War- 
ren, E. E., which remained in Palestine for three years, chiefly occa- 
pied in and around Jerusalem. The reports and journals of Captain 
Warren, and other matters relating to the expedition were published 
in a series of Quarterly Statements, which are of great interest and 
value ; and the genertJ results of the three years have been embodied 
in an illustrated volume, called ** The Eecovery of Jerusalem." 

Through the liberality of Messrs. D. Appleton & Company, to whose 
kindness we are indebted for several illustrations in this pamphlet, 
this volume will be furnished at the wholesale price to all patrons of 
the American Palestine Exploration Society who shall apply for it 
through the General Agent, Eev. J. A. Saxton, No. -34 St, Marks* Place, 
New York. A summary of the results of exploration in Jerusalem, pre- 
pared by Eev. W. L Budington, D. D., is given under Section IV. of 
this pamphlet. 

* The Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 4 
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THE ENGLISH PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. V 

The Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund in England con- 
sists of the following persons, who, it will be seen, represent a wide 
range of religious belief, and of social position and influence : — 



PATRON: 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

COMMITTEE: 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, President. 



Dr. H. W. Ackland, F. R. S. 

Rev. Hbnry Allon. 

Amhurst Tyssen Amhurst, Esq. 

Lieut. Anderson, R. E. 

Rev. Dr. Angus. 

Duke op Argyll. 

T. Farmer Baily, Esq. 

James Bateman, Esq., F. R. S. 

Rev. H. M. Birch. 

Archdeacon Bickersteth. 

Rev. H. M. Butler, D. D. 

Archbishop op Canterbury. 

Earl op Carnarvon. 

T. Chaplin, Esq., M. D. 

Bishop op Chester. 

Dean op Chester. 

Dean op Christ Church. 

Earl de Grey and Ripon. 

Lord Alpred Churchill. 

Duke op Devonshire. 

Emanuel Deutsch, Esq. 

Earl Ducm. 

W. Hepworth Dixon, Esq. 

Propessor Donaldson. 

Lord Dupperin. 

Earl op Dunraven. 

S. Jackson Eldridgb, Esq. 

Bishop op Ely. 

Bishop op Exeter. 

James Fergusson, Esq., F. R. S. 

A. Lloyd Fox. 

H. W. Freeland, Esq. 

F. Watmouth Gibbs, Esq., C. B. 

Cyril C. Graham, Esq. 

James Glaisher, Esq F. R. S. 

Samuel Gurnby, Esq. 

Rev. J. C. Harrison. 

Sir Henry Holland, Bart., F. R. S. 

A. J. Bbrespord Hope, Esq., M. P. 

Dr. Joseph D. Hooker. F. R. S. 

A. Keith Johnstone, Esq., LL. D. 

Lord Lawrence. 

Right Hon. A. H. Layard, M. P. 

Brigadibr-Genbral Lbproy. 



Lord Henry Lennox. 
Ambrose L. P. De Lisle, Esq. 
Samuel Lloyd, Esq. 
Bishop op London. 
William Longman, Esq. 
John MacGregor, Esq. 
Rev. Norman McLeod, D. D. 
Master op University College, 

OXPORD. 

Rev. Samuel Martin. 

Edward Miall, Esq., M. P. 

Sir Moses Montefiorie, Bart. 

Samuel Morley, Esq., M. P. 

Rev. Dr. Mullens. 

Sir R. I. MuRCHisoN, K. C. B., F. R. S. 

John Murray, Esq. 

Propessor Owen, F. R. S. 

Antonio Panizzi, Esq. 

Sir S. Morton Peto, Bart. 

Bishop op Peterborough. 

Rev. E. H. Plumptre. 

Rev. J. L. Porter, LL. D. 

Rev. Charles Pritchard. 

Rev. Dr. Pusey. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson,K.C.B.,F.R.S. 

Rev. Propessor Rawlinson. 

Henry Reeve, Esq. 

Baron Lionel de Rothschild. 

Bishop op Ripon. 

Earl Russell. 

M. de Saulcy. 

Lord Henry J. M. D. Scott, M. P. 

Earl op Shaptesbury. 

Dr. William Smith. 

G. Gilbert Scott, Esq., R. A. 

W. Spottiswoode, Esq. F. R. S. 

The Speaker. 

Rev. John Stoughton, D. D. 

Viscount Stratford deRedclipfe. 

Rev. a. W. Thorold. 

William Tipping, Esq., M. P. 

Sir Willlam Tite, M. P., F. R. S. 

Rev. H. B. Tristram, LL.D., F.R.S. 

W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., F.R.S. 
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10 THE ENGLISH PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 



The Counf de VoGtE. 
General T. G. Walker. 
Captain W arren, R. E. 
Dean op Westminster, F. R. S. 



Rev George Williams. 
Captain Wilson, R. E. 
Bishop op Winchester. 
Earl Zetland. 



Bankers— M.KaaiLS. Coutts & Co., Strand ; The Union Bank op London, 

Charing Cross Branch, 4 Pall Mall East. 
treasurer— Waltbr Morrison, Esq., M.P. 

Eon. Secretaries, \ ^^^- ^- '^- Hollaito. 
( George Grove, Esq. 

Acting Secretary— WALTKJi Besant, Esq. 

Office— 9 Pall Mall East. 



THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION SOCIETY. 

m. 

In October, 1870, a large and influential meeting was held at the 
Madison Square Church, in New York, to receive from Rev. Henry 
Allon and Rev. James Mullens, D. D., of London, an account of the 
work of the Palestine Exploration Fund. These gentlemen, fully re- 
cognizing the honorable service heretofore rendered by Americans in 
the exploration of Palestine, and speaking in behalf of the English 
Committee, earnestly invited the co-operation of the people of the 
United States in the scientific and cathoHo measures of the English 
Society. 

In response to this proposal, a Committee was appointed, with 
power to add to its number, to engage in the further exploration of 
Palestine, by such methods as should promise the best practical re- 
sults. 

COMMITTEE : 
Rev. JOS. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LL. D., Cliairman. 

Prof. R. D. Hitchcock, D. D., New York. 

" H. B. Smith, D. D., New York. 
Rev. John Cotton Smith, D. D., New York. 

" E. A. Washburn, D. D., New York. 

" J. H. Vincent, D. D., New York. 
W. H. Thomson, M. D., New York 
Hon. Smith Ely, Jr., New York. 
Howard Potter, Esq., New York. v 

W. C. Prime, Esq., New York. 
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THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION SOCIETY. li 

A. O. Van Lbnnep, Esq., New York. 

Wm. a. Booth, Esq., New York. 

D. Willis James, Esq., New York. 

Rev. W. I. BuDiNGTON, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fisher Howe, Esq., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prop. A. C. Kendrick, D. D., Rocliester, N. Y. 

" H. B. Hackett, D. D., Rochester, N. Y. 

" James Strong, D. D., Madison, N. J. 

" G. E. Day, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. W. L. Gage, Hartford, Conn. 
Wm. Faxon, Esq., Hartford, Conn. 
Prop. E. A. Park, D. D., Andover, Mass. 
; " W. S. Tyler, D. D., Amherst, Mass. 
Rev. Philipps Brooks, D. D., Boston, Mass. 

" Daniel March, D. D., Philadelphia, Penn. 

" Richard Newton, D. D., Philadelphia, Penn. 

" W. W. Patton, D. D., Chicago, HI. 

" D. Stuart Dodge, Beirut, Syria. 

Secretary, Howakd Cbosbt, D.D. { ^^Si^ej^^t?.^-^" 
Treamrer, James ^tokbs, Jr., Esq. 

The following letter from the Archbishop of York will show how 
cordially this movement is welcomed in England ; 

Palestine Exploration Fund, ) 

No. 9 Pall Mall East, London, November 26, 1870. ) 

Sir — The Committee of this Society have heard with great satisfac- 
tion that a fund is being formed in New York for the purposes of sys- 
tematic Palestine Exploration. At the request of the Committee whose 
President I am, of this, the English Fund, I desire to express our cor- 
dial wishes that the two societies may heartily co-operate in this im- 
portant work. It is with the greatest pleasure that we anticipate the 
working, side by side, of our two nations, to whom the Bible is especi- 
ally dear, and to whom its words are familiar from the same transla- 
tion. Our aim is nothing less than the collection and diffusion of 
every particle of information from the Lands of the Bible, yet remain- 
ing to be secured, which can throw light on the pages of the Sacred 
Book. 

We are ourselves a body of men who hold widely different views on 
religious matters ; but we are united by one bond of attachment to 
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12 THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION SOCIETY. 

the Scriptures. I venture to express the hope that they will be also 
the great bond of union among the members of your Committee. 

And with the prayer that our common efforts may lead to a wider 
Jknowledge of the Bible, and a deeper reverence for it, I remain, sir, 

Most truly yours, 

W^ EBOR, 
President of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Rev. Jos. P. Thompson, D. P., Chairman, &c. 



RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN JERUSALEM. 

IV. 

"Master see ! what manner of stones and what buildings are here !"* 
Surely it is not unworthy of Christian study to find out, if *it be still 
possible, what those stones and buildings were. We are able to do it, 
to a greater degree than has been supposed, as the discoveries of the 
** Palestine Exploration Fund" show. These discoveries have been 
made at great cost of money and labor, and no little danger, by sinking 
shafts a hundred feet deep, and running galleries at right angles to 
these shafts, the explorers feeling their way under ground, burning 
magnesian wire, and so throwing light upon stones and pavements 
which have been buried 2,000 and 3,000 years from human sight. The 
results have been invaluable, because the least information upon such 
subjects is precious. Of these results we will mention some of the 
more prominent. 

Let it be borne in mind at the outset that no city in the world has 
presented so difficult a problem as Jerusalem. The reason is, no city 
has been so often and so thoroughly destroyed. It has been captured, 
burned, overthrown, more than twenty times. Names and memories 
have perished, so that scarcely a feature of the natural landscape has 
been recognized beyond dispute. Mt. Moriah within the walls, and 
the Mt. of Olives outside, we are sure of. We thought we had certain 
knowledge of Mt. Zion also, but the most recent and successful ex- 
plorers have cast doubt even on this, and deny that the modem 
** Zion " corresponds with the ancient. 

Mt. Moriah has been found to be a sharp crag or ridge, with so 

* See Illustration on p. 16. 
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RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN JERUSALEM. 13 

little space upon the top as scarcely to afford room for a temple of small 
dimensions. On all sides it fell oflE rapidly and very steeply, except 
from north-west to south-east, the direction in which the ridge ran. 
The area on the summit was enlarged by walls built along the declivities, 
the outside wall deep down the valleys, from 100 to 150 feet below the 
area on which the temple buildings stood. One hundred feet again 
below this lay the original bed of the brook Eidron. The foundations 
of the temple, therefore, were 250 feet above the deep defiles around. 
This arei, originally built by Solomon and enlarged by Herod, still ex- 
ists, running on the south along the valley of Hinnom 1,000 feet, and 
along the Kidron 1,500 feet. 

This inclosure was originally covered with splendid edifices. First 
were the porticoes, or covered walks, built along the outer walls, and 
overlooking the Kidron and Hinnom. They were magnificent struc- 
tures, resembling the nave and aisles of Gothic cathedrals. The middle 
walk, or nave, was '45 feet broad, and the two aisles 30 feet. The aisles 
were 50 feet high, and the nave, rising like a cleve-story between the 
two, was more than 100 feet high. Add now terrace walls to the height 
of the porticoes, and we have a solid and continuous wall of masonry 
250 feet high. But these were only the outer buildings of the temple 
area. The porticoes opened inwardly upon a court paved with marble, 
and open to the sky. Steps led up to a second court. Beyond this, 
again, through beautiful gateways was a third, and rising above them 
all was a fourth, in which stood the temple proper, ascending story 
above story, and said to have been 100 or even 150 feet high. 

These horizontal measurements have been verified. Of course, we 
cannot vouch for the correctness of the reputed height of these immense 
structures. We have the less reason, however, to doubt the laat, as we 
have established the first. If one looked upon Mt. Moriah from the 
Mt. of Olives opposite coming roimd the brow of Olivet on the way 
from Bethany, as our Lord did when beholding the city, it must have 
een a sight, which, for architectural beauty and grandeur, perhaps, 
has never been equaled, certainly not surpassed. It was an artificial 
mountain from the deep ravines below, wall, column, roof, pinnacle, 
culminating in the temple within and above all, and probably measuring 
between 500 and 600 feet. 

The palace of Solomon, too, added to the impressiveness of the 
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14 BEQENT EXPLORATIONS IK JERUSALEM. 

sight. It is settled by recent diseoveries that this pile of buildings 
was on the sonth-east comer of the area, joining on the House of the 
Lord above, and extending below to the king's gardens, where the two 
valleys met and ** the waters of Siloah go softly." 

James Fergasson, Esq., the distinguished architect, writes: **The 
triple temple of Jerusalem, the lower court standing on its magnificent 
terraces, the inner court raised on its platform in the centre, and the 
temple itself rising out of the group and crowning the whole, — must have 
formed, when combined with the beauty of the situation, one of the 
most splendid architectural combinations of the ancient world.'' 

Josephus wrote : **K any one looked down from the top of the 
battlements he would be giddy, while his sight could not reach to such 
an immense depth." This passed for foolish exaggeration till recent 
explorations vindicated the statement. 

All these buildings, porticoes, columns, pinnacles, altar, and temple 
have perished. -** Not one stone remains upon another which has not 
been thrown down." The area alone remains, and the massive sub- 
structures that for 3,000 years have been sleeping in their courses. The 
preservation has been due to the ruin. Buildings so vast have been 
toppled down the slopes of the Moriah that the original defiles and 
valleys have been almost obliterated. What had been regarded as the 
original surface has been found to be debris from 70 to 90 feet deep. 

With pick-axe and shovol British explorers have been down to the 
original foundations. Fallen columns have been met with, and 
avoided, or a way blasted throug}i them. The cinders of burnt Jeru- 
salem have been cut through, and turned up to the light — ^rich moulds 
deposited by the treasures of Jewish pride. The seal of Haggai, in 
ancient Hebrew characters, was picked up out of the sif tings of this 
deposit The first courses of stones, deposited by Phenecian build- 
ers, have been reached, lying on the living rock. Quarry marks, put 
on in Vermillion, have been copied — known to be quarry marks by the 
trickling drops of the paint, still visible— only they are above the let- 
ters, showing i^t when they were written the stones lay with the 
under side uppermost.* 

At the southwest comer of the area, debris has accumulated to a 

♦ See the illustration on the title-page. 
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RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN JERUSALEM. 15 

depth of not less than 125 feet — ^the accumulation of ages, made up of 
the ruins of successive Jerusalems ; and here some of the most inter- 
esting discoveries have been made. Here is the famous Arch of Bobin- 
son, shown now to be an arch, as he conjectured, by the discovery of 
the pier upon which the first span rested. It is the remains of a 
bridge which crossed the valley on arches, and connected Mt. Moriah 
with the mountain opposite — ^the modem Zion. It is the skewback 
or abutment that slopes to receive the end of the arch. Three 
courses remain. The stones are 5 or 6 feet thick, and 20 or 25 
feet long. The valley here is 350 feet wide, and this must have been 
the length of the bridge, connecting the Temple with the Royal Palace 
on the other side. At a depth of 30 feet a worn pavement was found, 
worn by feet that passed over it in our Lord's time. Lying on this 
pavement were the voussoirs, or wedge-like stones, belonging to the 
arch. Breaking through this pavement, and through 24 feet of debris 
beneath, they found a still more ancient roadway, and resting upon 
this, the key-stones of a still more ancient bridge. 

The explanation is probably reached ; Bobinson's Arch is the re- 
mains of the bridge that was standing at the siege of Jerusalem, upon 
which, at the eastern end of it, stood the Boman General Titus, hold- 
ing a parley with the Jews, occupying the other end of the bridge. 
The older bridge, the remains of which were found beneath the pave- 
ment, belonged to the palmy days of Solomon; may have been standing 
at the time of the Queen of Sheba*s visit; and possibly was part of the 
** ascent" by which Solomon went up into the House of the Lord, 
which, when the Queen saw, there was ** no more spirit left in her." 

The whole of Mount Moriah has been found to be fairly honey- 
combed with cisterns and passages. One of the cisterns, known as the 
Great Sea, would contain two millions of gallons, and altogether not less 
than ten millions. The wall of Ophel has been exposed — at the present 
time 70 feet high — ^though buried in debris ; and the remains of towers 
and houses have been lighted upon, belonging to the age of the kings 
of Judah. The Pool of Bethesda has been, in all probability, identi- 
fied ; an intermitting fountain, which explains the popular legend of 
the troubling of the water by an angel. I][nder-ground passages, prob- 
ably of the age of Hezekiah, when he stopped the brook that ran 
through the land, saying, '' Why should the king of Assyria come and 
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THE MOABITE STONE. • 17 

find much water?" An iron ring still remains in the top of a shaft, 
from which hung the rope of the bucket to draw water with. Vault- 
ed chambers there are, where evidently the besieged took refuge. 
They have left behind them lamps, and fuel, and cooking utensils. 
Channels, too, have been opened, down which the refuse of the altar, 
water, and the blood of the victim seem to have passed. The tracing 
of these channels will probably lead up to the identification of the 
exact spot where the Altar of Sacrifice stood. Such are some of the 
rewarding results of the explorations of Captain Warren at Jerusalem. 



THE MOABITE STONE. 
V. 

The most exciting incident of recent explorations in Palestine was 
the discovery among the ruins of the ancient Dibon, east of the Dead 
Sea, of a stone in a perfect state of preservation, containing an inscrip- 
tion of 34 lines by Mesha, a king of Moab, a little after the time of 
Omri, king of Israel. In a quarrel of the Arabs over the possession of 
the stone, it was broken into fragments, and the inscription seriously 
impaired. Scrib^iei''s Monthly for April, 1871, contained a good 
representation of the stone as far as it has been restored. Through 
the courtesy of the publishers we are permitted to use their plate for 
the benefit of our readers:"* the translation given is that of Christian D. 
Ginsburg, LL. P., according to his text, and Rev. Howard Crosby, 
1). D., has prepared the following statement of the import and value of 
the inscription: — 

The Moabite Stone was a neatly-cut block of black basalt, 3 feet 
%% inches high, 2 feet 3J^ inches wide, and 1 foot 1 78-100 inch thick, 
rounded at both enis, and inscribed with 34 straight lines of alpha- 
betic writing. 

It was found by Rev. F. A. Klein, August 19th, 1868, at the en- 
trance of the ruined Moabitish town of Dibon, once a capital city of 
Moab (although built by the children of Gad, Num. xxxn, 34), and re- 
cords the successful rebellion of Mesha, king of Moab, against the 
Israelitish yoke (see 11. Kings, chap, in., 4), after a forty years* 
oppression by the house of Omri. 

♦ We are indebted to Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., and '^Messrs. Tho0. 
Nelson & Sons, for several illustrations in this pamphlet. 
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Although broken to pieces through Arabic jealousy, its inscription 
has been preserved, with the exception of about one-seventh ; and two- 
thirds of the stone itself is now in the possession of M. Ganneau and 
the Palestine Exploration Society. This inscription is the oldest 
alphabetic inscription extant, dating about the year £. C, 890. 

It shows us — 

1. That Moab must have been independent between Solomon's 
reign and that of Omri. Under David and Solomon we know it was 
subject to Israel. 

2. That Dibon was its capital. 

3. That the Semitic alphabet was the Phoenician, which is our 
alphabet in its earlier forms. The letters A, N, K, M, O, U, D, T, L, 
H, E, are almost identical with the Eoman and Greek characters. 

4. That punctuation was carefully observed in old writings, so far 
as to separate by marks both words and sentences. 

5. That the plural in N is not a late form. 

6. That Moab was called by the Moabites, Mab or Meab. 

7. That the name of Jehovah was openly spoken and known by 
nations around as the name of Israel's God, and that the pious horror 
of the Tetragrammaton did not ei^ist nine centuries before Christ. 

8. That Pliny's and Aristotle's views that only 16 or 18 letters 
were brought by Cadmus from the East into Greece, and that the 
Greeks invented the rest, are false, the whole twenty-two being here 
found. Hence the 119th Psalm, and the other alphabetic Psalms, and 
the Book of Lamentations (having an alphabetic division) are not to 
be deemed modem, as some would have them to be for this reason. 

TRANSLATION OF THE INSCRIPTION ON THE MOABITE STONE. 

1 I Mesha am son of Chemoshgad King of Moab, the 
2 Dibonite. My father reigned over Moab thirty years, and 
I reigned 

3 after my father. And I erected this Stone to Chemosh at 
Karcha [a Stone of] 

4 [Sajlvation, for he saved me from alldespoilers and let me see my 
desire upon all my enemies, 
5 and Om[r]i, King of Israel, who oppressed Moab many days, for 
Chemosh was angry with his 
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20 THE MOABITE STONE. 

G [la jnd. His son succeeded him, and he also said, I will oppress Moab. In 
my days he said, [Let us go] 

7 and 1 will see my desire on him and his house, and lBra<»l said, I shall de- 

stroy it for ever. Now Omri took the land 

8 Medeba and occupied it [he and his son and his son's] son, forty years. 

And Chemosh [had mercy] 
i) on It m my days ; and I built *Baal Meon, and made therein the ditch and I 
[built] 

10 Kirjathaim. For the men of Gad dwelled in the land [Ataro]th from of 

old, and the Kfing of IJsrael fortified 

11 A[t]aroth, and I assaulted the wall and captured it, and killed all the 

wa[rriors of] 
13 the wall, for the well-pleasing of Chemosh and Moab ; and I removed from 
it all the spoil, and [of- 

13 fered] it before Chemosh in Kirjath ; and I placed therein the men of 

Siran and the me[n of Zereth] 

14 Shachar And Chemosh said to me. Go take Nebo against Israel. [And 1} 

15 went in the night, and I fought against it from the break of dawn till 

noon, and I took 

16 It and slew in all seven thousand [men, but I did not kill the women 

17 and maidens,] for [I] devoted [themj to Ashtar-Chemosh ; and I took 

from it 
IS [the vesjsels of Jehovah and cast them down before Chemosh. And the 
King of Israel fortif[ied] 

19 Jahaz, and occupied it, when he made war against me ; and Chemosh 

drove him out before [me and] 

20 I took from Moab two hundred men, all chiefs, and fought against Jahaz 

and took it, 

21 in addition to Dibon. I built Karcha. the wall of the forest, and the wall 

22 of the city, and I built the gates thereof, and I built the towers thereof, 

and I 

23 built the palace, and I made the prisons for the men of . . . wlth[in the} 

24 wall. And there was no cistern within the wall m Karcha, and I said to 

ail the people, Make for yourselves 

25 every man a cistern in his house. And 1 dug the ditch for Karcha with 

the [chosen] men of 
2G [I]srael. I built Aroer and I made the road across the Arnon, 
27 I built Beth-Bamoth, for it was destroyed ; I built Bezer, for it was cu[t 

down] 
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"28 hj the fifty m[en] of Dibon, for all Dibon was now loyal ; and I 8av[ed] 
Hd [from my enemies] Bikran, wliicli I added to my land, and I bui[lt] 
80 [Beth-Gamul], and Betli-Diblatliaim, and Betli-Baal-Meon, and I placed 

there the Mo[abite8] 
31 [to take possession of] the land. And Horonaim . dwelt therein .... 
^ And Chemosh said to me, Qo down, make war against Horonaim, and 

ta[ke it] ... . 
^ Chemosh in my days 

34 year and I . . . . 



PROPOSED EXPLORATION OF THE COUISTTRIES ON 
THE EAST SIDE OF THE JORDAN. 

VI. 

Every member of the American Committee for this object has visited 
the Holy Land, and has, therefore, a personal enthusiasm in the work 
of exploration. One of the Committee, Prof. W. H. Thomson, M. D., 
a son of the Eev. W. M. Thomson, D. D., author of ** The Land and 
the Book,'* is a native of Syria ; and, being personally conversant with 
several important researches and discoveries in that country, furnishes 
us with the following description of the territory which lias been pro- 
posed as the special field of exploration by the American Society, viz., 
the regions that lie to the east of the river Jordan : — 

The small country of Palestine can be viewed in its whole extent 
from many places besides from the out-look of Pisgah. From the 
waters of the Dead Sea, at its southern extremity, one can distinguish 
the snows of Mt. Hermon as they rise above the ruins of Dan, the 
northernmost town of Israel. Nevertheless, in more senses than one 
Palestine can be viewed best from the direction whence the great Law- 
giver looked upon it. The whole current of Sacred History sets into 
Palestine from the east ; and the relations which Israel had with Edom, 
Moab, Ammon, Bashan, and the Wilderness, from which they emerged 
as a new nation, render a thorough exploration of that extensive region 
almost essential to a right comprehension of some of the most impor- 
tant facts in human history. 

This region, however, would prove of singular interest to the arch- 
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seologist, apart from its Biblical connections ; for it is doubtful if any 
district of equal extent could be found in the world which so abounds 
in remarkable remains of anciient races. Its ruins are not only greai 
in size, but unique in character. To the south, Petra excites the won- 
der of the traveler, as he looks upon its collection of temples, public 
buildings, and private houses, not built, but carved out of the rock 
itself. North of Edom are to be found literally scores of deserted 
cities, standing from century to century unchanged, owing to their 
having been constructed throughout of massive stones, which will 
endure as long as the rocks from which they were hewn. In many 
instances their builders seem to have been guided by the simple aim 
of indestructibility; so that not alone the ceilings, but the doors and 
window-shutters were made of heavy slabs, which still rest on their 
pivots. This feature, of course, lends an exceptional interest to the ex- 
ploration of such a country, compared with other ancient lands whose 
cities have long since crumbled away into heaps or earth mounds. 

It may sound paradoxical also to adduce as a fact, that the posses- 
sion for many centuries of this district by lawless Arab tribes has 
greatly conduced to the preservation of its architectural remains. But 
it is nevertheless true, that in proportion as the districts which lie to the 
west of the Jordan have enjoyed periods of civilization and prosperity, 
so. as to build and enlarge their cities, they have invariably done so at 
the expense of the great structures belonging to the ages which pre- 
ceded them. Thus we have seen the ruins of the Tyre, which Alexander 
destroyed, now contributing ship-loads of stone for the present growing 
city of Beyrout ; and, as the Arab workmen were unearthing a vaulted 
passage, which, in all probability, had been entombed since the day of 
the Macedonian assault, we saw plain indications that its stones had in 
their turn been removed from the more ancient Tyre on the mainland 
which Nebuchadnezzar had destroyed. The great Eoman walls in the 
ruins of Gesarea are a conglomerate of Phoenician materials from old Dor 
and Athleet. There is indeed scarcely a large ruin in Syria now which 
does not prove, on examination, to be the ruin of more ancient ruins, 
whose ready-hewn stones were more convenient to use than would be 
the opening of new quarries. A single castle, crowning a lofty precipice 
in Lebanon, has towers of Ganaanitish, Greek, Eoman, Saracenic, and 
Turkish builders, while an uneaualed view can be enjoyed out of the 
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windows of a beautiful Gothic chapel built by the Crusaders on its 
top ; but each new edition, so to speak, of that great fortress, obliter- 
ated much of what the archaeologist would now wish had never been 
touched. But on the east of the Jordan the country has been progres- 
sively occupied by Arab tribes ever since the first centuries of the 
Christian era, until finally it has been utterly depopulated of builders 
for quite fifteen hundred years. Even during the most flourishing 
periods of the Caliphate, when fine Arab edifices were erected from the 
Gbmges to the Pyrennees, yet the tent-loving Bedouins were left to 
occupy Gilead and Bashan, and such nomad tribes have no object 
to pull down solid walls for any of their purposes. Nor again, 
are the heavy stones of the ancient Amorite architects fit materials for 
the rude houses of the modern fellaheen who hold the few villages which 
are to be found in the district. Hence little, besides scarcely apprecia- 
ble climatic agencies, has contributed to alter for centuries past the 
aspect of the ruins of Dibon, Heshbon, Edrei, Baal Meon, Babbath 
Ammon, Bozrah, and other cities whose deserted houses still stand 
secure habitations for jackals, bats, and owls, as if specially preserved 
to illustrate the words of the Hebrew prophets.* 

Starting at the most southern limits of our field, we pass from the 
rocky, ruin-strewed district of Edom into the borders of ancient Moab, 
which run along the east of the Dead Sea. The northern portion of 
this tract, now termed the Belka, is a high, diversified table-land, well 
watered and fertile, its hill-tops often covered with the picturesque 
Syrian oak. Along the brink of the Dead Sea up to the entrance of the 
Jordan, the mountains sink down steeply into the deepest chasm on the 
surface of the earth, with their sides so bare and rugged that they impart 
a stem and even savage aspect to the bed of that strange lake, whose 
waters can never find an outlet, and in which nothing living can exist. 
From this upper table-land, with its plains well adapted for flocks and 
herds, the heights about Jerusalem can be well seen, so that its general 
features bear out very fairly the fine conception of Bunyan, who re- 
wards his faithful pilgrims, ere they descend to the narrow Jordan, 
with a halt in the pleasant land of Beulah, from whose mountains the 
shepherds pointed them to the heavenly city beyond the flood. A 
number of streams cut their way down to the lake through great 
* See illustration on page 24. 
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gorges, at the head of one of which, near the lower extremity of the 
Dead Sea, stood Kir, one of the ancient capitals of Moab, and now 
called Kerak. About twelve miles to the north of it are the ruins of 
At, or Rabbath Moab. Both these places, as well as many ruined sites 
in the neighborhood, though visited before by travelers, are yet not as 
well explored as could be wished, owing to the turbulent and suspicious 
character of their present inhabitants. North of this occurs the long 
deep gorge of the river Amon, which separated Moab from Ammon, 
and which is often referred to in the earlier historical books of the 
Bible. Beyond it lie the remains of Aroer and Dibon, from the ruins of 
which last was brought the celebrated "Moabitish Stone," whose value 
has already been proved to be beyond that of any single inscription of 
antiquity. Between Amon and the similar gorge of Meon further 
north, are to be found many important sites, such as Kedemoth, Bezer, 
Jahaz, and other places familiar to students of the Old Testament; 
while on the brink of a great precipice, above the steaming hot foun- 
tains of Kalhirrhoe, and facing the Dead Sea, is the lonely fortress of 
Machaerus. Here, in the midst of a scene of most remarkable natural 
desolation, John the Baptist was imprisoned till he met his death, and 
this fact affords a striking commentary on our Saviour's reply to»the 
messengers which John sent, wherein he distinctly refers him for con- 
solation and strength to the passage in Isaiah, chap, xxxv., which so 
beautifully changes the theme from the prophecy of desolation in chap. 
XXXIV. on that same land of Idumea and Bozrah. 

Proceeding north from this gorge past the site of Baal Meon, from 
which it derives its name, we come to the extensive ruins of 'Amman, 
the Babbath Ammon of the Bible, around which lies a district cov- 
ered with ancient remains, some of which, doubtless, are of a date 
dose upon the times of Moses himself. Here was the powerful Amo- 
rite kingdom of Sihon, whose capital, Heshbon, still retains its ancient 
name. To the south-west of it runs a range of mountains which there 
is little reason to doubt formed the heights of Nebo, and where it may 
be pracbicabl^ for explorers to determine very closely the summit of 
Pisgah itself, from which the great prophet looked forth upon the land 
of Canaan. 

North of this district we enter upon the beautiful Gilead of the 
Bible, about which cluster so many sacred associations from the days 
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of Jephthah to those of David, and of Elijah, whose native home it was. 
The Gileadites always held a foremost place among the warriors and 
strong men of Israel. Their country may be considered a continua- 
tion of the Belka, which we have just referred to ; and, along with 
Bashan on the north, was so well adapted for pasturage, that the tribes 
of Beuben, Oad, and half the tribe of Manasseh, besought Moses to 
grant it to them as their portion because they had much cattle. In 
parts rocky and rugged, with volcanic ridges irregularly traversing it, 
it may be described generally as a rich, well-watered upland, with nu- 
merous small plains, cut up by deep valleys, so as to afford abundant 
sites for fortifications and strongholds. These features have contrib- 
uted to render it in all ages very difficult to conquer, and have fostered 
a brave and free spirit in its people. 

Eastward and northward of this, the plains become more extensive 
and fertile, and, at the same time, the volcanic mountains, wilder and 
more imposing, till they break away into the vast desert which stretches 
to the Euphrates. This district bears in the Bible the familiar name 
of Bashan, now termed the Hauran, whose limits are ill-defined, but 
may be regarded as reaching nearly to the base of Mt. Hermon and 
the region of Damascus. The excellence of the soil is such as to give 
a pre-eminence at this day to the wheat of the Hauran over that of any 
region of Syria. Meantime, its pastures and its groves of oaks still 
bear out the Biblical fame of Bashan, though its plains are given up to 
the Bedouins, and its mountains to the most warlike and lawless pop- 
ulation of the East. Nature seems to have fashioned the land for the 
special purpose of affording places of refuge for human outlaws as 
well as for wild beasts. There is probably no other equally extensive 
district where volcanic action has thrown up rocks and formed crev- 
ices and difficult passages so fitted for a race of Ishmaelites as is the 
Hauran. One such locality, which constituted a principal stronghold 
of Og, king of Bashan, whom Moses destroyed, is still famous through- 
out the East as the Lejah. It may be described as consisting of an ex- 
tensive and rich plain, capable of sustaining a large population, but 
surrounded by a complete wall of volcanic rocks, so closely heaped to- 
gether as to have been aptly compared to the waves of a great sea, in- 
stantaneously petrified. Here, amid the thickets of scrub-oak, and in 
the numerous caves formed by the tilted rooks, some 2,000 Druzes 
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took refuge in 1838, and compelled Mohammed Ali to sacrifice 30,000 
of his soldiers to bring them to terms. 

In the precarious and constantly hostile state of the ancient world, 
such a country as the Hauran would afford peculiar advantages to its 
inhabitants to maintain their independence. It had also the effect 
of rendering anything like general law or government impossible, ex- 
cept after long struggles, and then for brief intervals, during the sway 
of some great foreign empire. Each city or district, though flourish- 
ing in itself by reason of its rich soil, was yet at war with its neigh- 
bors. Hence, though the land is now covered with the ruins of those 
times, yet in most cases these remains indicate the work of a people 
whose thoughts were almost wholly bent on fortifying themselves. 
Their massive houses were literally so many private castles, with stone 
doors, stone windows, and stone ceilings, so that whole towns may be 
entered and occupied now, the houses erected centuries ago still stand- 
ing as they were built.* 

At certain periods, however, strong governments arose, which were 
able to reduce Bashan to something like a regulated province. The 
Syrian Kingdom of Damascus, followed by tlie Assyrians of Nine- 
veh, appear to have held sway there ; and then in after ages, the 
Greek dynasty of Antioch; and, lastly, the Eoman. During these 
periods some of the Bashan cities became important centres, and con- 
structed public edifices on a great scale. The ruins of these are now 
to be found in great abundance, mixed with the singular and stem 
architecture of earlier times. An historical student of this branch of 
art, therefore, could scarcely find a field so well worth his investiga- 
tions as are presented by the contrasts between the Greco-Eoman 
temples and theatres of Jerash (Gerasa), and Bozrah or Philipopolis, 
on the one hand, and the Amorite structures of Edrei, the capital of 
Og, or of Eenath, Salcah, and a great number of similar deserted 
towns. 

Heretofore educated travelers have met with so many obstacles 
while passing through these districts that anything like an adequate 
exploration has been impracticable. . Such a task requires both time 
and entire freedom of movement, but in most cases explorers have 
commanded neither the one or the other. The unreasoning jealousy 
* See Illustration on page 28. 
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of the Arabs, who can scarcely be persuaded that the object of visitmg 
old ruins, at great risk and expense, is not for the purpoi^e of abstract- 
ing treasures hidden there ; the habitually predatory character of the 
Bedouins of the plains, and their greed for tribute ; and, lastly, the 
fanaticism of the Moslems in the villages, who hate the mere sight of 
a European, have each, in turn, compelled the explorer to forego nearly 
every advantage which his visit could afford. In illustration, we may 
refer to a district termed Es Saf a, to the south-east of Damascus — ^a wild 
region, which, in most respects, is a reproduction of the Lejah in the 
Hauran. Here, also, ruins of an early date, similar to those in Bashan, 
are known to exist; and, according to the accounts of travelers who 
have penetrated to them, there are numerous inscriptions on the rocks, 
and on' the buildings, which may prove to be of great historical value. 
It is surely time for the civilized world to investigate the many ques- 
tions connected with these ancient Eastern countries. It is true that 
the discovery of ruins, however extensive, may nevertheless not carry 
us much beyond what we knew before; but the finding of a single stone 
like that of King Mesha's inscription is worth to the modem world all 
the expense of the costliest expedition yet sent out for historical or an- 
tiquarian research. Certain it is that an important chapter in the 
world's history is yet but half written, — namely, the records of the first 
westward movements of the great races of men &om the Euphrates val- 
ley, and their development by means of inventions in the arts of build- 
ing, in the employment of metab, and, more than all, by the invention 
of writing. Each of these subjects we think very probably may be 
illustrated by a more complete knowledge of a land, which, without 
question, contains some of the oldest cities and oldest structures on the 
earth. That this ancient country, so rich in objects of the highest 
interest, should still remain imperfectly explored, because it is occu- 
pied by a few lawless and ignorant inhabitants, is a reproach to Euro- 
pean and American civilization, which could easily command, if it 
wished, acquiescence in more serious matters than a simple permission 
for an expedition to examine its ruins. The causes which have for- 
merly prevented such a work are by no means insurmountable at pres- 
ent, for Christian power is felt now— €ven by the Bedouins — and every 
year is rendering it easier to deal with difficulties which thirty years 
ago would have appeared insurmountable. 
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INSCRIPTIONS DISCOVERED AT HAMATH IN 
NORTHERN SYRIA. 

VII. 

Through the kindness of J. Augustus Johnson, Esq., of New York, 
for many years Consul-General of the United States at Beyrout, in 
Syria, the Committee have been furnished with one of several 
interesting and important inscriptions copied by him at ancient 
Hamath. Mr. Johnson's paper, which we append below, very clearly 
illustrates, not only the value of his discoveries, but also what a great 
field awaits exploration in the valleys and plains of Northern Syria, 
as well as in the district east of the Jordan, to which attention has 
been just directed: — 

''The discovery of the ' Moabite Stone ' has stimulated the curiosity 
of Orientalists and Bible readers, and has naturally called the attention 
of explorers to the districts east of the Jordan. But there is another 
district, too long overlooked, which, it is believed, will repay a careful 
Examination. 

'' Hamath, on the northern border of the ' Promised Land,' was the 
capital of a kingdom at the Exodus; its king, Toi, yielded allegiance to 
King David (2 Sam. vin., 9) ; it was called "great" by Amos (vl, 2), 
and was spoken of by an Assyrian monarch as among the most cele- 
brated of his conquests (2 Kings, xvm., 34). It was originally the 
residence of Canaanites (Gen. x., 18), and is frequently mentioned as 
the extreme limit of the Holy Land towards the north. Hamath, as 
it is now called, has at present a population of about 30,000 inhabitants. 

" While looking through the bazaar of this old town, in 1870, with 
Bev. S. Jessup, of the Syria Mission, we came upon a stone in the 
•comer of a house which contained an inscription in unknown charac- 
ters. We did not succeed in getting squeeze-impressions, for fanatical 
Moslems crowded upon us when we began to work upon the stone, and 
we were obliged to be content with such copies of this and other inscrip- 
tions subsequently found on stones over and near the city gate, and in 
the ancient bridge which spans the Orontes, as could be obtained by 
the aid of a native painter. In this we were greatly aided by Mr. 
jJessup, and by Mr. F. Bambino, of the French Consulate, who pro- 
nounced the copies to be accurate. Mr. Jessup endeavored to purchase 
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a blue stone containing two lines of these strange characters, but failed 
to obtain it because of the tradition connected with, and the income 
derived from it. Deformed persons were willing to pay for the privi- 
lege of lying upon it in the hope of a speedy cure, as it was believed 
to be efficacious in spinal diseases.* 

"We should naturally expect to find in this vicinity some trace of 
the Assyrian and Egyptian conquerors who have ravaged the valley of 
the Orontes, and of their struggles with the Hittites on this ancient bat- 
tle-field, and of Solomon, who built stone cities in Hamath (2 Chron. 
vni., 4), of which Palmyns was one. But we find nothing of the Pal- 
myrene on these stones. The arrow-headed characters are suggestive 
of Assoumasirpal. In the inscription on the monolith of Nimroud, 
preserved in the British Museum, in relating his exploits 915, B. C, 
he says: * In this time I took the environs of Mt. Lebanon. I went 
towards the great sea of Phoenicia. * * * I received tributes from 
* * * Tyre, Sidon, &c. * * * They humbled themselves before me.' 
And a little later, 879-'8, B. C, Salmanazar V. says: *In my 2l8t 
campaign I crossed the Euphrates for the 21st time; I marched towards 
the cities of Hazael, of Damascus. I received the tributes of Tyre, 
Sidon, and GebaL' 

** Until the interpretation of these mysterious characters shall be 
given, a wide field is open to conjecture. Alphabetic writing was in 
use 1,500, B. C, but the germs of the alphabetic system were foimd in 
the hieroglyphic and hieratic writing of the Egyptians, upwards of 
2,000, B. C. Some of the attempts at picture-writing on these Hamath 
stones suggest the Egyptian system, which consists of a certain num- 
ber of figures to express letters or syllables, and a vast number of ideo- 
graphic or symbolic forms to represent words. Other characters* 
represent Phoenician letters and numerals not unlike the Phoenician 
writing on the foundation stones of the Temple at Jerusalem, recently 
deciphered by Dr. Deutsch, of the British Museum. 

' ' In framing their alphabet the Phoenicians adopted the same process 
previously employed in the Egyptian phonetic system, by taking the 
first letter of the name of the object chosen to represent each sound; 
as. A, for aleph (a bull); B, forbeth (a house); G, for ghimel (a camel); 

*A fac-fiimile of one of the inscriptions found upon the bridge is given on 
page 30. 
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in the same manner as the Egyptians represented A, by an eagle, 
mkhem; M, by an owl, moulag^ Ac. 

** Some scholars have designated Babylonia as the tme mother of the 
characters employed in very andent times in Syria and Mesopotamia. 
And it appears that besides the onniform writing foxind on Assyrian 
and Babylonian monuments, a cursive charsfcter was also employed 
identical with the Phcenician, and therefore possibly borrowed by the 
Tatter. Eenrick, however, remarks on this theory, that the occurrence 
of these characters only proves the intercourse between the two people, 
and not that the cuniform was the parent of the Phoenician. We 
have in these inscriptions of Hamath a melange of all three, and perhaps 
a connecting link between the earliest systems. To suppose them to be 
bi-lingnal or tri-lingnal only increases the difficulty of interpretation in 
this case, for there is not enough of either to furnish a clue to the rest 

** The * Carpentras Stone' contains an analogous inscription; it comes 
near to the Phoemcian, and has been thought to present the most an- 
cient specimen of the Aramean series. This and the Palmyrene writing 
form the links between the coin characters and the square characters, 
and are supposed to represent a language in a state of transition. That 
the Hebrews borrowed the use of writing from Mesopotamia or Phce- 
nida has been universally admitted; and, according to Gesenius, the 
old form of their writing was derived from the Phoenician, and retained 
by the Samaritans after the Jews had adopted another character of 
Aramaic origin. 

** Now may it not be that in these Hamath inscriptions we have fallen 
upon a transition period, when the Phoenicians, or their predecessors in 
the land, were using the elements of wrijing then in existence» and be- 
fore the regular and simple Phoenician alphabet had been perfected ? 

** The ' Carpentras Stone ' has been considered by Ctesenius to have 
been executed by a Syrian of the Sdeuddian period. The ' Bosetta 
Stone ' dates back to 193, B. G. The characters on these stones have 
much in common with those of Hamath. ' Ghampollion's Key to the 
Hieroglyphics,' will be of aid perhaps in solving the present mystery. 
But we shall be surprised if the incriptions of ^amath do not prove 
to be older and of greater interest than any recent discoveiy of Egypto- 
Aramean or hieroglyphic characters. 

"Mr. E. H. Palmer, of the British Syrian Exploration Fund, saw 
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our copies at Beyronty while on his way from an exploring tour in thft 
Desert of Tth. He was so persuaded of their aichfidological importance^ 
that he induced the British Society to send a learned Orientalist, Mr. 
Drake, to Syria, to obtain squeeze-impressions and photographs of all 
these and any other similar inscriptions. His report will be looked ion 
with great interest. In the last number of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Orienlal Society, it is stated that Mr. Palmer has already found 
in a Syrian MS. lying in the University of Cambridge, other copies 
of these Hamath inscriptions. They are said to be imperfect. We 
do not leam, however, that the Syrian MS. has been translated, or that 
any theory of interpretation has been advanced. Dr. Eisenlohr, 
Professor of Eygptology at the University of Heidelberg, in a let- 
ter asking permission to publish these inscriptions in Germany, says: 
'Though I believe we are at present not able to give a translation 
of these inscriptions, I am still persuaded they will be of the highest 
interest for the scientific world, because they are a specimen of the 
first manner of writing of the people of that country.* 

'' These inscriptions, and the bas-reliefisi on the monument called 
Eamua Hurm(U, in Gcelo Syria, near the source of the Orontes, and 
possibly of the same period, are an enigma, as yet, to the most learned 
Orientalists. It is to be hoped, however, now that attention is again 
called to the subject, that the clue may be found that shall unlock their, 
meaning, and that Northern Syria will be no longer overlooked by the 
explorer. 

CONCLUDING APPEAL. 

VIIL 

The work proposed by the Palestine Exploration Society appeals to the 
religious sentiment alike of the Christian and the Jew ; it is of interest to 
the scholar in. almost every branch of liogoistic, historical, or physical in- 
vestigation ; but its supreme importance is for the illustration and defense 
of the Bible. Modern skepticism assails the Bible at the point of reality, 
the question of fact. Hence whatever goes to verify the Bible history as 
real, in time, place, and circumstances, is a i^futation of unbelief. And, 
moreover, whatever serves to illustrate the Bible as a Book of realities, to 
make \X real to the minds of youth in the faxailj and the Sunday School, 
fortifies the rising generation against the assaults of skepticism in later 
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jears. The Committee feel that they have in trust a sacred service for 
scieace and for religion ; and they appeal with confidence to the intelligence 
and the faith of all who receive the religion of the Bible — whether in the 
form of Judaism or of Christianity — for the support of this enterprise. 

Pastors to whom this pamphlet is sent are earnestly requested to give a 
lecture upon the subject, and take a collection to further the cause. A sub- 
scription of ten dollars constitutes one a Patron. But such contributions 
cannot be the main reliance in so great an undertaking ; and the Committee 
appeal with confidence to gentlemen of wealth and liberality for subscrip- 
tions upon a scale commensurate with the importance of the object, and 
which will enable them to send out an exploring party in the early autumn. 

The Rev. W. M. Thomson, D. D., of Beyrout, Syria, author of " The 
Land and the Book," expresses his views of the project in the following 
encouraging and emphatic terms : — 

" Let the proposed field of exploration include the whole territory east 
of the Dead Sea and the Jordan valley. Also Hermon, the Lebanon, and 
the valleys and plains of Northern Syria. 

" It would be best, I think, that the Expedition should begin operations 
at the south end of the land — say in January and February — and work up 
northward during the months of March, April, May, and June. 

" For the exploration of the territories of ancient Eden and Moab, it 
would be desirable (if possible) for the Expedition to establish its first head- 
quarters at Eerak, south-east of the Dead Sea. The next station might be 
at Es Salt, to which they should find their way on the east side of the Dead 
Sea. From Es Salt they must zigzag through Gilead aud Bashan into the 
east region of the Hauran. This is all hypothetical, and it may not be found 
posaible to carry the scheme through in all its parts ; but if it could be done, it 
would be from sheer incompetency in the personnel of the Expedition should 
the results not be a large and important contribution to Biblical science. 

" For the success of the enterprise in all these regions, the Expedition 
should be backed up by the strongest Firmans that can be obtained from 
the Turkish government. There will be no difficulty in exploring the Leba- 
nons and^the"surrounding regions ; and this work can be carried on in the 
summer, or better still in the autumn : thus giving the Expedition nine or 
k ten months to accomplish their explorations.*' 

OBJECTS AKD AI1C8. 

'" 1. Geographical and topographical, of ooorse, a&d with special reference 
to lUblical history. 
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"3. Archaological and archUectural. The careful exploration and de. 
Bciiption of rains, castles, temples, tombs, mounds, copying: inscriptions, &c.^ 
in all languagfes. 

" 8. Ethnological; espedallj a careftU account of the various races and 
tribes. Christian, Moslem, Jewish, Druze, Kurds, and Bedouin ; with their 
relations to the andent inhabitants as far as it can be ascertained. 

"4. Manners, customs, laws, &c., social, domestic, civil, and relig^ousr 
also the employmehts of the people, their agricultural, pastoral, and domes 
tic implements, &c., &c. 

" 5. Geology, mineralogy, botany, and natural history present large and 
deeply interesting fields for scientific investigation in all the regions con> 
templated in the Expedition. 

" 6. Maps and charts, drawings, and photographical ffiews. A noble field 
for valuable scientific work. 

" There should be a sufficient number of scientific experts connected 
with the Expedition to secure accurate results in all the departments, and 
the duties of each should be clearly defined. 

" Each of these co-laborers should make himself acquainted with what 
has already been achieved by others in his department, and as far as possi-^ 
ble with what remains to be investigated. It is idle to expect valuable 
results without this previous reading. I myself have noted down in former 
years almost numberless sites in that large region which need to be identi- 
fied, and scores of inscriptions which should be reexamined, verified, and 
copied. 

" A first rate photographer with the best possible apparatus will be 
necessary, and at least one good draftsman. 

"If anything is to be done, it should be entered upon without delay. 
They are moving in England to form a great Society to explore the whole 
of these regions, including the valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
other lands connected with Biblical ArchaBology, &c. If Americans design 
to take an independent part in these novel modem enterprises, no time 
should be lost." 

The English Fund will resume the work of exploration west of the 
Jordan early in the Autumn. Will not Americans furnish the means for an 
Expedition at the same time, to the eastern field, which by courtesy haa 
been left to this Sodety? 

Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer of the Committee, 

Jamsb Stokbs, Jr., No. 104 John st., N. T. City. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 



These are now 349 in number, many of them being of 
places never before taken. They include views of the ruins 
of Tel Hum (Capernaum), Kerazeh (Chorazin), Jerash 
(Gerasa), Kedes (Kedesh), and Sebastiyeh (Samaria) ; many 
points in and round Jerusalem, Hebron, Damascus, &c. ; 
the district of Nablus, Gennesareth, &c. ; and the .cities 
east of Jordan. 

A List of the Photographs may be had on application to 
the Secretary, Howard Crosby, D. D., Chancellor of the 
New York University. 
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ERRATA 



Page 53 — fifth line from bottom, for ininutea read tenths. 

Page 54— third line from bottom, for 7nuiutet< read tenths. 

Page 56 — ninth line from bottom, for minutes read tenths. 

Page 56 — eighteentli line from top, for m'nuUes rea<i tenths. 

Page 57 — seventh line from top, for minntes read tenths. 

Page 57 — eighth line from top, for minutes read tenths. 

Page 57— tenth liiie from top, for minutes read tenths. 

Page 58— seventh line from top, for minutes read feet. 

Page 60— sixth and seventh lines from bottom, for four feet, fire 

Inches wide TQudfour to five feet nude. 
Page 66— fifth line from bottom, for the (indent read some aiwient. 
Page 69— third line from bottom, for wndy read u'ehi. 
Page 72 — seventh line from bottom, for three feet read three inches. 
Page 73— eighth line from top, for minutes read feet. 



Note.— (Page Gl)— Professor Paine writ<»8 that the stones spoken of umler " Art:htt;ol<»j4y," 
as probably altars, were rude oil presses. These notes are from his hcsty diary, made on 
first entering the field, and. as he says, will of course iwod oorrection from snbsfqueiil 
observation. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION SOCIETY. 



DISCOVERIES AT NAHR-EL-KELB. 

I. 

The Nahr-el-Kelb or Dog River (the Lycus or Wolf River of Strabo and 
Pliny) empties into the Mediterranean two hours (or about 5 miles) north of 
Beyroot. Its whole course is less than 20 miles, but full of wildness and 
heauty, as it rapidly descends from the sides of Sunnin, one of the most 
prominent peaks of Lebanon. It forms a natural road into the heart of Leba- 
non and over to Coele-Syria, and has been used as such from very early 
times, monarchs of Egypt, Assyria, Syria and Rome improving by art the 
advantages oflTered by nature. 

The river finds its way to the sea between perpendicular ridges of rock, 
around and over the southern of which the road is carried at an elevation of 
about a hundred feet above the water. Another more ancient road is carried 
over the ridge at a higher point. This southern ridge projects quite far into 
tlie sea. The lower road was cut (it has been supposed) in the reign of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. It is six feet broad and paved with large, uneven stones. On 
the north side of the ridge, where this road approaches the bridge over the 
river are two Latin inscriptions of the Antonines, as also a modem Arabic 
Indcription, much defaced, of Sultan Selim. Along the more ancient road 
<which crosses the ridge at a higher point, and whose roadway south of the 
ridge cannot now be traced), and also on this north side of the ridge, are nine 
inscribed tablets in the rock, three Egyptian and six Assyrian. All these 
have been often copied and their significance is well known. On the lower 
road, which (whatever its exact date) is undoubtedly the more modem. Prof. 
Paine, of our Exploring Expedition, has discovered three Greek inscriptions, 
one on a stone in a Roman wall, and two cut in -the rock. "We give Prof. 
Paine's own accoiOit, and hope fb return to this interesting subject in a 
future number : 

" The Greek inscriptions are all new discoveries. On the 3d of January 
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last, on the excursion during which they were detected, I had the honor to be 
the companion of our able and estimable Consul-General for Syria, Hon. 
J. Baldwin Hay. 

" The first short inscription was found on the face of one of the stones 
buUt high into the old Roman wall running along. the river. It is only a 
fragment, each line embracing perhaps a dozen letters, and may be no more 
than a portion of .some greater record on a constructed monument. Such 
have been, erected at Nahr-el-Kelb. Josephus quotes from the history of 
Nicolaus of Damascus : * When Antiochus had erected a trophy at the river 
Lycus, upon his conquest of Indates, the general of the Parthians, he staid 
there two days.' Nothing of this kind is now to be found ; still, the material 
most likely remains on the spot or near by, and may yet be brought to light, 
I have made no effort to decipher this inscription, and, therefore, do not ven- 
ture an opinion as to its character or importance. The letters have an 
appearance of considerable antiquity. 

*'An historical inscription of greater value was fortunately recognized 
higher up on the pass. Just after the road begins to descend, a tolerably flat 
face of the rock bears a record which has stood unnoticed, probably, for many 
centuries. One not searching sharply for this very sort of thing would never 
suspect that old Greek writing exists on its gray Weather-beaten surface. 
And by the closest scrutiny I perceived only a single letter looking out from 
the rough stone, and only after clambering up on the rugged, sloping base 
until my finger could follow outlines of letters, could I feel sure of a real 
inscription lurking there. Reading this writing on the rock was simply im- 
possible. Its burden has been made out only after prolonged study of the 
paper impression. This is as plain as it is from being a conservation of force 
in no small amount, having received eight hours' incessant, unmerciful 
pounding. It is Greek only in so far as it is in the Greek character and lan- 
guage. An examination soon reveals the fact that he was no Greek who left 
it there. The inscription consists of twelve lines of about twenty-six letters 
each, and reads, according to my deciphering, as follows : — 

"'ITpoxAe irenov Tariavov Apiaioio A 
Koio yeveOKTjg idayevoio 
ApxtKO 'rrarpuiuv e^upia^uv ^av^^ 
TzpudTjjSrjg (jfoivt^ K^iovnoXeuc Oeo 
^tv apxc^v, Ki-^a MaXe/c^reAfwv lepa 

oaaa vou ^povee iftoiviKy avrg 
oaov Kat To6e epya^oTsov vorjua 
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Q [leya Oav/ia ra ainvaara tuv 
OKoneXuv taov eBrjKe [leaov 
O^pa SiTiveKeug ofiaXijv odov kit 
awovTBg <f>evy(j/jiev ;^;aAe7reff 

'• ' Proclus, friend of Tatian, son of Arisius, of A 
CO as to thy birthplace, of honorable descent, 
leaving behind the royalties of thy fathers for a common rank, 
a Phoenician in the bloom of youth, of Ba'albek by the will 
of the gods the ruler. Forthwith to Malek performing sacred rites, 

as many as he thought prudent for Phoenicia itself, 
in proportion also to this very to be executed purpose. 

Oil great marvel ! the steepest parts of the 

promontories he made level in the middle: 
In order that, from beginning to end, completing 

the even road, we may escape difficult approaches (?) 

the height being circuitooa as to the route (?)' 

" It would be extraordinary if io long and so old an inscription were mani- 
fest in every part : this one presents no exception in the mattet of legibility, 
though the greater portion may be readily made out. On the right-hand side 
four or five lines are quite indistinct. In the first line ol of Aptaioio look more 
like 0p ; but these letters there would make no Greek, and, it may be taken 
for granted, no Phoenician, nor is there room for a v. The final A of th^ line 
is fragmentary ; even if not present, koio is sufficient for Aco, or Acre of our 
own day. In the second line oi in lOayevoio are faint In the third line 
€^(opiaCo)v and the beginning of (ftavXo), in the fourth H, v, and f of WuovnoXeug, 
in the fifth ^tv and lepa, in the sixth tji in (f>uLviKy and in avry, in the seventh 
y and a in epya^oreov, and the end of vorjfia, in the eighth ra, and ittv m 
aiTTvaaTa — all are recognized with difficulty. Throughout the right-hand 
portion of the inscription, also, there are traces of other letters which go to 
show either alteration, correction, or a partial* obliteration of other characters, 
perhaps those of an older inscription, for the superposition of these letters. 
Instances of these changes, whether additions or erasures, may be seen in the 
last word of the second line, in HAtov of UKiovnoXeug, in the final letters of 
epya^oreov, and in the last word of the last line. 

" The Greek presents irregularities, to say the least, in the termination of 
idayevoio, where that of the noun is retained ; in apxtKa an adjective in the 
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neuter plural used as a noun ; in the absence of a verb in this clause while 
a present partidple is present, the subject still being wpo/cAe ; in the suppres- 
sion of prepositions from (j>avX(f) of ovv before deoi^iv {Beoi^\ of oo before 
MaTiCK, of aw before vo^, of others from ^oiviKy and fieaov, in the making up 
of epyaCoreov and of aiirvaaTa, in the case of vovrec after eiv (ev), in the termi- 
nation of ;ta^e7retc, in the non-agreement of odorrKavTig with wpoc and its lack 
of I after odo. This ending, however, seems to have been corrected by an 
attempt to divide the horizontal bar of ^ by a vertical one with others above 
and below belonging to e. A plainer letter than v at the end of epya^on ov 
is IT, to which a similar charge of disagreement might be brought. That the 
author of the inscription knew how to make words agree properly is seen 
plainly in ofzaXrfv ocXoy. But what requires these words to go into the accu- 
sative ? 

" As to forms and dialect the Greek is almost exclusively epic. The word 
irerrov as a substantive, in the sense of ' friend,' ' associate/ or as a title of 
endearment, is peculiar to Homer and Hesiod. The genitive ending oio, 
earlier than o^=ov, is also Homeric. Teved^.jf is also characteristic of Homier. 
Wayevoio in the poetic form of idatyevijc, is found in the Odyssey, and in the 
sense of ' honorable birth," seems to be limited to this poet. The word 
irpijdTjjSTjg is peculiarly a term of the Hiad and the Odyssey ; <l>oivi^ and (jtoivucrf 
also occur in these poems. 6eo<}>tv is epic and Homeric ; the form of this term, 
however, is not unquestionable — 6eo is sufficiently clear, while (fnv is merely 
traceable ; it is the best admissible, kiipa is often used by Homer, is rare in 
other poets, and never occurs in prose writings. Oaaa is both Epic and Ionic : 
Homer and Hesiod use both oaaog and oao^, the adverbial use of the neuter 
oaov occurring frequently in the former. In the sense here employed voo is 
used in the Odyssey. The words epya^ofiat, vorjfia, Oavfia, ainvc, aKoneXor^ lao^^ 
Ttfirjfii, fieaoCf o^pa, ofiaXoc, odog vu, ^evyu, ;\;aXc7roc, eiv an Epic form of fv, are all 
of frequent occurrence in the poems of Homer. IkottcXoc, a high rock, stand- 
ing out in or by the sea, is a most precise and appropriate term for this very 
Ras-el-Eelb, a lofty promontory or ridge of Lebanon running out into the Medi- 
terranean. ^LTjveKeug occurs in the Odyssey, but only with ayopeveiv, to tell, 
from beginning to end. Indeed, the entire inscription, in respect to its words, 
reads like an extract from the pages of Homer. Those who wrote and read 
it must have been familiar with these poems, and so far as they used Greek 
at all, were almost wholly limited to this Epic vocabulary. The only words 
not strictly Homeric, exclusive of proper names, are e^tjpia^uv, a coinage of 
JSschylus, b. B. c. 525 ; v^of, a word first appearing in the works of ^Slschylus, 
Herodotus, b. b. c. 484, and Thucydides, b. B. c. 471 ; and odonXavijc, a rare 
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word occurring in the Anthologia, from odoiir^.aveo), a compound by Aris- 
tophanes, b. B. c. 444. 

" As the inscription bears no date, its age must be derived from the words , 
used and the foims of its letters. The indications just given, therefore, 
possess great value for the estimation of the time when the record was made. 

" A more exact means of determining the period of its execution will be 
found in regarding the inscription as a specimen of palaeographic art, and by 
comparing its general character and particular forms of letters with those of 
other inscriptions whose ages are well known. Throughout there is a dispo- 
sition to carry lines beyond their points of meeting in rectangular letters. 
This is seen most prominently in A, in which it is scarcely possible to tell 
where the bars begin and end. Almost invariably the large bars cross at the 
top of the letter ; and the small bar, which should be horizontal, is either 
jointed in the middle by almost a right angle, or is altogether broken into two 
intersecting bars ; in both forms it usually projects beyond the large lines of 
the letter. There is great resemblance in the form of this Alpha to tlie old 
Phoenician Aleph, +. B occurs only once, and then stands taller than other 
letters. T presents itself five timea In yevedTiJig and fieya it possesses the 
second short horizontal bar of digamma ; in (jtevyufiev this bar is doubtful ; in 
the y of epya^oTBov it is plainer than the rest of the letter, if the latter occupies 
the exact position indicated on the deciphered squeeze ; in lOayevoio the whole 
letter is so very ghost-like that this second line could not be expected to be 
visible. A occurs four times, always with its bars surpassing their limits. 
This was partially characteristic of the Phoenician Daleth, 4 . E appears with 
straight right lines in all instances save two ; in e07jKe fieaov curved lines pre- 
sent themselves. I is always written. As a poetic form narpuiuv would 
require this letter to be written in full, which in prose would be indicated as 
iota subscript. Instead of the latter of later date, it appears after ipavlu ; 
after vou it intersects the circle of ^ ; it exists probably after <^otvLKrj^ and with 
little doubt after avrr]. In the instance of vow^ a careful inspection reveals 
that it was first cut there with the ^ nearer p, and that afterward, in conse- 
quence of insufiicient space because of the fault in the rock, a deeper, plainer 
^ was cut over both letters. K has a strange form, scarcely different Irom the 
Phoenician Koph, ^, A looks as if its bars were connected at first by a nar- 
row curve, higher or lower. M is inclined to carry its bars beyond their 
proper limit. The two examples of H are quite rude. displays in most 
instances a point within. 2 is always the simple curve. T is raised on a 
short bar, like our Y, and betrays its Phoenician origin in the Vav, y, of the 
Moabite stone. Q comes forward in grand proportions and in its most anciei^ 
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10 DISCOVERIES AT NAHB-EL-KELB. 

form. The comparison of these forms with those of early Greek inscriptions 
cannot fail to be a most interesting study to those who have the required 
works of reference at hand. 

" The proper names, in their special reference, are, so far as my information 
extends, wholly unknown. Proclus, Tatian and Arisius are likely to be new to 
history. Aco is the old locality of the present Acre. A stela found at Lamaca, 
the ancient Citium in Cyprus, bearing the eflSgy and titles of Sargon, commem- 
orating an expedition to conquer the island, and assigned to the year 708 B. c, 
concludes with the following boast : " Arbiter of combats, I traversed Jamnia 
like a fish, I annexed Koui and Tyre." This word Koui, in all probability, gives 
ua the old form of the name of the city, which in this inscription reads Akoio, or 
if A be wanting at the end of the first line, simply Koto. To be mentioned 
before Tyre, nearer Cyprus than Aco. the latter, at that time, must have been a 
place of greater importance. RXionoXig^ city of the sun, was the Greek name of 
Ba'albek, city of Ba'al. Malek must have been the name of the chief deity 
of Ba'albek. It is true, this word may be separated into MaA and bk, and the 
latter be given to reXeov. This leaves MaT, still to be accounted for, a 
problem of greater diflBculty , destroys the rendering of reXewv, " performing " 
sacrifices, and does away with upa altogether. EKveXeuv is used by Homer in 
the sense of fulfilling a vow, but not in the sense of offering sacrifices or 
sacred rites. Whatever the word may be in the position of lepa, it must 
strictly agree with oaaa, and, more remotely sustain the reference of oaov. 
It is the key to the meaning of the two lines following ; and upa seems to be 
the only possible word that can fill all requirements. MaAc/c, then, must be 
a proper name, and can scarcely be other than an almost exact rendering from 
the Phoenician tongue into Greek characters of Malak or Malack. Malak-bel 
was the supreme deity of northern Syria. A Palmyrene monument has the 
following Greek inscription : 

Bt^Xo). Trarpuoig Obolq* 

" * To Aglibal and Malach-bel, tutelary gods.* Movers, Die Ph5nizier I., p. 401. 
Another, in Palmyrene character, concludes with the words, 'these altars 
with their entire decoration are consecrated, 1?n 5>2D})Jai })li})3:?> to Aglibal 
and Malak-bel gods.' De Vogtie, No. 93. In another bilingual inscription, 
Palmyrene and Latin, on a votive altar, 55i555?a is rendered, Sol sanctissimus, 
* To the sun most sacred.' This is accompanied by two bas-reliefs represent- 
ing the divinity under different forms of solar attributes : one is a young man 
mounted in a chariot drawn by griflSus ; the other, a head radiated by beams* 
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and borne by an eagle. Malak-bel, therefore, was a personification of the sun 
in his ascension, the conqueror of darkness and of night, who took possession, 
*|>^, of his celestial empire at the end of his course. Another little altar 
there has the words, idolatrous yet devoutly beautiful : 

' UXkj irarpuo koi emjKOu 6eu,' 

" To the paternal sun, and to the within-hearing God.' De VogtLS, No. 108. 
Waddington, No. 2576. Bel is Ba'al, and the Ba'al of Ba*albek was, without 
doubt, the same sun-god, Malak-bel. Identical with him were the fiery 
deities of Melquarth of the Tyrians, and of Ba*al Molech of the Ammonites, 
worshiped by the Israelites, Jer. 32 : 35, whose cultus extended even to Cilida, 
as indicated by a representation on a coin found there — a lion, the symbol of 
the fire-god, devouring a stag, the animal of ofiering to Molech, with the 
words, -jjin^ya. Gesenius, Mon. p. 284, 1. Tab. 37, 1. 

" Proclus, as ruler of Ba'albek, would naturally offer sacrifices to his own 
.god, the god of his city and people, Malak-bel. To this word the translitera- 
tion Ma2.eK approaches very closely, excepting e, whose sound is akin to that 
of a ; and omitting -bel altogether. It is probable that Bel was not commonly 
added to or spoken with the name of the deity. In the passage of Jeremiah 
above referred to, Moloch and Baal are synonymous or interchangeable terms ; 
one was used without the other. Compare, also, Jer. 19 . 5, for proof that 
Baal was Molock. Thus Malek was the distinctive appellation of their deity 
among the Phoenicians of the interior and of the northern part of the land. 
Indeed, we may have here the very Phoenician root-word of Malak, Malach, 
Molech, and Moloch, turned into Greek, Ma^e/c, Malek. Heretofore traces of 
the root froni which Molech is derived have been sought for in the Phoenician 
words, Malica, Malcander, Milichus. 

" Proclus, then, was a young Phoenician prince who lost his royal rank and 
.inheritance in leaving his home at Acre, shortly to become ruler of Ba'albek. 
Before undertaking the execution of a great design and labor, he offered 
sacrifices to his supreme deity for all the land, as well as for himself, and for 
the success of his enterprise. It was he, therefore, and his people who carried 
the road that is still trodden by all that travel up and down the coast, and all 
that still go to and from the many mountain villages north of Nahr-el-Kelb, 
in their commerce with the cities of the south, round the precipitous portions 
of the promontory. Is it to be wondered at that they who wasted their 
strength on such cyclopean substructions as those of the platform of the 
temples at Ba'albek, should have come so short a distance to apply their 
power to a work of great utility ? The Egyptians were, without doubt, the 
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12 DISCOVERIES AT NAHR-EL-KELB. 

first highway-makers there ; but they carried their way and armies up and 
over the height, along the brow of the summit of the promontory. In their 
track the Assyrians followed later. Both left their records in tablets all 
along the rocky walls of this ancient passage. Yet, this way was lofty, steep, 
long and wandering about : the phrase, vyj/oc o6on?,avTj^, ' the height being a 
straying way/ is peculiarly expressive. It winds about, leading up bold 
ascents, falling down rapid declivities. It was an achievement worthy a tablet 
for any Egyptian *or Assyrian general to get his armies over such a pass. It 
is still traceable, and is still a difficult, fatiguing climb to one that attempts 
to walk over it. The great wonder is, how horses and chariots ever achieved 
the feat of going up and down thereon without injury and destruction. The 
Phoenicians followed this route till they were tired of it. In the ' rainings,' 
or winter season, when the smooth rocky slants were wet and slippery, the 
way must have been impassable. Proclus conceived the bold plan of opening 
a new pass much lower down, round the steepest portions of the promontory,, 
just overhanging the sheer cliffs that rise from the breakers and the sea. He 
was about to carry his purpose into execution. It was a great undertaking, 
and one of national importance. It was, withal, a dangerous work, as the 
line leads along the very verge of precipices among abrupt rocks. In many^ 
places the way was hewn out, like a channel, in the hard stone ; the cuttings- 
of rough places made flat, or of rises made easy, are all there yet in everlast^ 
ing rock, together with the ruts chariot-wheels afterward wore out. And for 
this cutting these Phoenicians possessed only hammers, probably of hardened 
copper ; they knew nothing of powder, nitro-glycerine, or dynamite. For a 
little distance they kept in the old way, and at the other side they joined it 
again ; between these two points Prode made his road level, laov edijKe jLteaov^ 
Then it followed, as now it winds with, the promontory's sides ; but horizon- 
tally the Phoenician way is not uneven. Keaov, however, may refer to the 
position of the new route, midway between the summit of the height and the 
sea. The highest point of the promontory, near the monastery, is 505 feet ; 
at the brow of the Ras it must be at least 300 feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean ; half-way down, where the rocky slopes break into upright 
walls, the Phoenicians led their road. 

*' It will be seen that our inscription corrects the common impression that 
this road is the upper part of the Antoninian way, constructed by the Roman 
emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Pius, about the year 173 a. d. This por- 
tion of the pass should now be called the Proclean or Phoenician way. Na 
doubt by the time of Antoninus it needed repair ; quite possibly he improved 
it. But all that he really constructed lies between' the ford and the bridge,. 
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partially sustained by the Roman wall, partially stolen from the rocks, on the 
face of one of which he left his card with all his titles. Ras-el-Kelb thu» 
boasts of three passages, the labors of three great nations — the ancient, way- 
ward, dangerous, forsaken Egyptian path over the height, the level Phoenician 
road, and a ^oman continuation of both along the river for a little distance 
up to the bridge. 

"Why these mighty Phoenicians put the record of their triumph into> 
Greek, at home, seems quite unaccountable. Their alphabet was widely^ 
known, and employed from Moab to Marseilles and Carthage. Possibly it 
was to return a compliment to the Greeks for selecting Phoenician letters for 
inscriptions at Athens. Over in Cyprus they knew how to write their own 
characters beautifully, and were not ashamed to do so. For my own part, I 
wish they had possessed sufficient grace to have written this memorial in 
their own language. 

" The deciphered squeeze may be readily photographed for the purpose of 
obtaining a fac-simile copy of small size. I hope, however, that this one may 
be reserved until the other shall have been placed in the hands of Greek 
scholars at home for independent criticism and translation. A comparison of 
such results would be of the highest interest. There will be, no doubt, minor 
discrepancies in the decipherments of those portions least legible, but I fully' 
believe there will be no important diflerence either in the restoration of the 
text or in its interpretation. 

" The tliird Greek inscription, of ten somewhat shorter lines, is, probably,. 
Phoenician likewise. I have made no effort to decipher any portion of it. 
However, the sixth line manifestly begins with vfog, and the last with 
(boLviKiKTj. Generally it is less legible than the left-hand side of the second 
<^reek inscription, just described, and more legible than the right-hand half 
of its middle lines. As its letters have the same style, not excepting K, it 
belongs to about the same age. It hangs not far away beside the Phoenician 
road, on an upright rock. Its existence there, also, would never be detected 
except by the keenest examination. Hundreds have passed it daily for cen- 
turies without notice ; and scholars of every land, some of them on the very 
errand of discovering such writings, have gone by without suspecting its- 
presence. We succeeded in catching sight of only two or three letters just a» 
the coming on of night compelled us to give up the search. Returning" 
another day, we were unable to find these letters again, until Mr. Hay redis- 
covered their hiding-place only by standing near the rocks and looking along- 
parallel to their faces for the depression of the tablet. A first sight of the 
squeeze may cause one to feel it were useless to attempt a decipherment^ 
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under a strong conviction that the inscription is quite gone. But I am confix 
dent that long, patient study will bring its words and message back again. 
Such a knowledge of Greek letters as a mineralogist possesses of every angle 
and comer of his crystals, will enable one to reconstruct these characters from 
their fragments. Its story will, undoubtedly, well repay all th% labor neces- 
sary for its making out." 

It is with great diffidence we would suggest some queries regarding the 
Tery elaborate and able work of Prof. Paine. 

1. Is not irpoK^e Trenov a vocative suggested by the vocative in the Roman 
inscription on the same road, to wit : *• Invicte Imp. Antonine Pi^," etc., etc. ? 

2. Is not Proclus (as well as Tatianus) a Roman name ? 

8. Is not the Homeric and Pindaric imitation of the inscription suggestive 
of a late date 7 

4. May it not be inscribed to a Roman governor of a century after the 
Antonines, who repaired the Antoninian road ? 

If these queries are of any value, we may imagine that under the Roman 
empire, say in the third century after Christ, a noble of Acco, having relin- 
quished certain hereditary rights, became ruler of Baalbec, and while in 
ihis governorship, made more level and easy the road between Acco and Baal- 
bec by the Lycus, which Marcus AureHus had constructed a hundred years 
l>efore. 

The limping yet bombastic Greek would exactly suit that age. 

H. C. 



THE MODERN CANAANITES. 

BY J. AUGUSTUS JOHNSON. 

Ik the mountains which form a geographical connection between the sys- 
tems of the Taurus and the Lebanon, lying along the Syrian coast, reside a 
strange people. Subject to Turkish rule, they still keep up their tribal organ- 
ization, and though ignorant alike of the origin of their race and religion, 
they maintain with great tenacity their hold upon their nationality and their 
•creed. 

In A. D., 1168, Benjamin of Tudela calls them " Assassins," who do not be- 
lieve in Islam, but follow one like unto the prophet '* Karmath." During the 
Crusades, they were at war with the Christian Princes. In 1697 the Turks 
called them "lieceres, who adhere to no certain religion, but assume that of 
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the people with whom they converse, being such Proteuses in religion that 
none could discover what shape their consciences are really of." Some writers 
have attributed to them a Persian, while Volney, in 1780, adopted the idea of 
a Gnostic origin. Later, Renan in his Report to the Emperor Napoleon in 
1860, says " The Nosairees, or * little Christians,' have more in common with 
Christians than with Moslems, and are the most degraded population in Syria. 
We were informed that t^ey worship a woman. They are called at times a 
Gnostic sect, having passed in all these centuries through aU the alterations 
that a religion denuded of sacred books and «f a church organization, could 
not fail to imdergo." 

These strange people are probably descendants of those sons of Canaan 
who were in possession of Arka, Arvad, Zimra, and Sin, on the seashore, and of 
Hamath, when Abraham came from Ur of the Chaldees. Driven by successive 
conquerors from their towns, they found refuge in these dark moimtains, and 
have there remained, and doubtless many of their brethren fleeing from 
Joshua joined them in their inaccessible retreat. This accords with a tradi- 
tion among the Nosairees that their ancestors were expelled by Joshua from 
Palestine. Many of their castles now standing bear Jewish names, such as 
Joshua, Solomon, Zion, and the like. 

The Nosairees are not identical with the Assassins, who were famous in the 
days of the Crusades, for the former existed in Syria previous to the arrival of 
the ImnaUeyeh or Assassins, who came from Persia, and whatever each may owe 
to the Carmathians in the mosaic of their creeds, they have ever been distinct 
and hostile peoples. The pagan worship of Venus, or Ashtaroth, erroneously 
attributed to this people by Disraeli and a host of other writers, pertains rather 
to the IsmaUeyeh, and there is no reason to believe that these descendants of 
the Canaanites are a whit more immoral than any other non-Christian sect in 
Syria. Woman not only has no place in their religious system, but is not 
allowed even to witness the religious rites which are celebrated only by the 
initiated among the adult males. They hold* however, in their doctrine of 
metempsychosis that certain men who have failed in this life to accomplish 
anything, after death become women, and that good women under certain 
conditions may appear as men in the next life. * 

Recent discoveries of MSS. show that the creed of this people is a confused 
melange of Idolatry, Judaism, Christianity, Islamism. They recognize the 
prophetic character of Jesus Christ, frequently quote the names of the apos- 
tles, and many passages from the Psalms and New Testament ; they revere 
the name of Mary, observe the feast of Christmas and New Tear's Day accord- 
ing to the calendar of Julian ; they celebrate Epiphany, Palm Sunday, Easter. 
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and some of the Apostles' and Saints' days, and in their Communion Service 
they use consecrated wine. From the Jews and Moslems they have borrowed 
ablutions and circumcision, and have adopted Moslem names, except those of 
Omar and Abu Bekr, whom they curse and abhor. They quote much from the 
Koran, but obtain many features from the Sabians and Magians, as appears 
from the respect they pay to light, fire, and the heavenly bodies. 

In their writings Mahomet and Christ are refer/ed to as the same person 
manifesting himself at different epochs. 

The Nosairees, as a sect, derived their creed from Abu Shuaib ibn Nusair 
in A D. 840. The suggestion qf, Eenan that the name Noaai/ree is a diminutive 
of Nusara, meaning " little Ghriitian" and that of the Jesuit Missionaries who 
translate the word into " had Ghriatians,'* do not appear to be well founded. 
The author of one MS. requires of the Nosairees that they discover nothing of 
their religion to strangers ; that they love their brethren, and be charitable, 
abstaining from theft and oaths ; that they suffer poverty patiently, and bear 
ill-treatment on the part of their women. 

A Nosairee, with whom I have conversed, says that his people hold among^ 
other things that God, of their sins, created devils, of the sins of devils he 
created women, and, consequently, prayers are not taught their women. The 
souls of learned Moslems after death pass into donkeys, those of Christians 
into pigs, and those of Jews into monkeys, wicked Nosairees into eatable ani- 
mals, good but skeptical men into monkeys, and those who do both good and 
evil into human beings of other sects. They accept no proselytes except from 
the Persians, who, with them, believe that Ali was a numifestation of God. 
My Nosairee informant intimated his belief that his people originated in 
Persia, but said that in Jewish history they were called Philistines. His 
people put on at will any religion, but remained Nosairees at heart. They 
know each other by signs. One of the six questions being, " If your xmcle is 
thirsty, from whence do you give him water? " The proper answer is, " Prom 
the high fountain." Their heaven is the place of stars which are very near 
together. Mars is the angel of death, and disappears whenever a persou dies. 
Thunder is the voice of Ali. 

In my visit to their mountain homes, I found that they got on well with 
the Christians, but not with the Moslems, who regard them as Pagans, and do 
not receive their testimony in courts of justice. The tribes are allied to each 
other, but are not at peace. The blood-feud is the curse of their land. Always 
armed, they are ready for attack or defence ; but as individuals, they are not 
inhospitable. They live in great ywverty, and being in constant rebellion 
against the Turkish government, many have taken to robbery as a profession. 
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It was for many years the custom of the goyemment to impale the Nosairees 
instead of beheading or hanging theuL This was not distasteful to the sect, 
as the soul could thus leave the body by the mouth. 

I spent several days among this interesting people, seeing them in their 
homes, at their work, and at their play. The men and women mingle freely 
together, and here only, in the East, have I seen men and women dancing to- 
gether around a bonfire. The dancers form a line with hands clasped, each 
person pressing the right shoulder against the left breast of the one in ad- 
vance. The leader flourishes a handkerchief to keep time, while all sing and 
advance in a lock step, two steps advance and a little side jump, which they 
emphasize d la varsovienne. An occasional discharge of heavily-loaded 
flintlocks close to the heads of the girls created no nervousness on their part, 
but kept up the spirits of the party. 

The women dress very much like the men, all aflectlng red stripes in 
tbeir gowns. The busts of the women were covered and their faces unveiled, 
thus reversing the custom in Palestine. I gathered from the young men who 
were inclined to talk, the following points : " A man may take as many wives 
as he can support, and he may divorce them at pleasure. We beat our wives 
when we are angry with them, and when they deserve it Ali is our God, and 
is now in the moon, in which his face is visible." 

During a trip through their mountains I saw many whitewashed tombs or 
mazars of saints, but seldom met any one on the road, or laden animals, as in 
Mount Lebanon ; very little ground was under cultivation, and that only in the 
vicinity of the villages. Their mountains are much inferior to the Lebanon 
and the Taurus range in height and grandeur, although reported to be of 
greater fertility ; their outline is tame, and the sub-conical hills rise not more 
than 1,000 feet above the general elevation. The chain is steep towards the 
Orontes on the east, while to the west it descends in low irregular hills to the 
coast. It seems to be a continuous range of chalk with occasional gypseous 
marls, and extends from Kalet el Husn on the extremity of Jebel Akkar 
(Lebanon) on the south, to Mount Cassius (of the Amanus) on the north. The 
highest point reached by me, as shown by my aneroid, was 2,378 feet above 
the sea ; but a higher ridge lay beyond between my camp and the Orontes 
river at Mudik, the ancient Apamise. Burchardt speaiks of Nebby Metta as 
5,000 feet high. Benjamin of Tudela says the extent of the Nosairee coimtry 
is eight days* journey, or about 250 miles. 

The principal feudal houses of to-day are Beit Hassoon, Ali Jerkis, Ahmed 
Aloosh, El Ailey, Tarboosh of the Kelbie district. These are children of the 
same ancestor. Other houses are called Sheik Maroof, Tashoot, Earalle, 
2 
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Hama, etc. The Turkish tnx^ have recently penetrated these moantains 
and reduced these people to subjection* and their position is most abject and 
pitiable. 

The only mission work among the Nosairees— who have been greatly slan- 
dered and greatly neglected by Christendom—was oonmienced at Latakia and 
B'humra, by Rev. Mr. Lyde, of the English Church, who died in 1860k The 
American missionaries at Latakia, Rev. Mr. Beattie and Dr. Metheny, took up 
the work subsequently, and have been useful to them in many ways, espe- 
cially in promoting a better understanding between them and the Turkish 
authorities. Missionaries may go among the Nosairees without fear. It is 
true that, in the absence of tribunals, they take the law into their own hands, 
and exact an eye for an eye. They have preserved vestiges of the worship of 
Baal, the Syrian Apollo, of Astarte, the Syrian Venus, of fire, and of the 
heavenly bodies, and they have also retained traces of the Jewish law ; but they 
have no cities of reftige, where protection can be found from the avenger of 
blood. Hence it is to be feared that until their patchwork creed shall give 
place to a purer faith, the mountains and valleys of J^bd Noscvvree will con- 
tinue to drink the blood of these poor creatures. 
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THE HAMATH INSCKIPTIONS. 

BY WILLIAM HAYS WARD, D. D. 

The traveler Burkhardt was the first to mention a strangely- 
inscribed stone which he saw at Hamath, ** with a number of small 
figures and signs, which appear to be a kind of hieroglyphical 
writing, though it does not resemble that of Egypt," The stone& 
seem to have attracted the attention of no other traveler until 1870, 
when Mr. J. Augustus Johnson, American Consul-General at Beirut^ 
traveling with Kev. S. Jessup, of the Syria Mission, noticed the 
stone now known as No. 1, and, being prevented by fanatical 
Moslems from taking a squeeze, obtained copies of this and of the 
other three, taken by a native painter, who made rude impression& 
by putting a wet color on the stone and applying a paper to it. A 
fac-siinile of the largest of these inscriptions (No. 5), as thus copied, 
was published in the first "Statement" of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Society, and being re-published in England, attracted much 
attention. Since that time an excellent, though not perfect, copy 
of No. 1 has been published by the English Exploration Fund, and 
very imperfect copies of the other four are given in Burton and 
Drake's ** Unexplored Syria." For the first time the public may 
see in the copies herewith printed absolute fac-similes, which may 
be implicitly depended on by those who desire to study these 
remarkable inscriptions. These copies are taken from the exceed- 
ingly fine squeezes and casts obtained in Beirut by Lieutenant 
Steever and Professor Paine, who took pains to clean the stones 
carefully of the foreign substances. 

The stones are four in number, and were all found in the ancient 
city of Hamath, from which they have just been taken by the 
Turkish government to enrich the imperial museum in Constanti- 
nople. The first of these (No. 1) is described by Rev. W. Wright, 
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of Damascus, who accompanied Subhi Pasha, the Governor- 
General of Syria, on the trip during which he took possession of the 
stones for the Sultan, as a thin fragment, evidently broken off from 
^ larger block. It was in the wall of a house in the Christian 
<iuarter. It consists of three lines in perfect preservation, with the 
engraving scarce touched by time, but having lost by fracture 
about six inches at the left end of the lines. Below the third line 
is a space prepared for a fourth, but not inscribed. The smoothed 
edge above and, at the right of the inscription is indicated in the 
fac-simile. The inscribed portion is twelve inches by fourteen. 

Number 2, from the lane called DaibTak el Tahun, near the Gate 
of the Bridge, contains two lines with a space below prepared for a 
third line. The inscribed portion is eighteen inches long and ten 
inches wide. It has a slight fracture on the upper right hand 
corner. Otherwise it is complete, as proved by the uninscribed 
line below and the raised edge all around it. This seems to be No. 
3 of Mr. Wright, and is the stone supposed to be efficacious in 
lumbago. 

Number 3, from the garden of Amer ibn Sheikh Hassan, contains 
three lines, the last shorter than the other two, showing the in- 
scription to be complete. The inscription is eighteen inches in 
length by fourteen in breadth. 

The fourth is a very much larger stone, and is inscribed on one 
side and one end. It was built into a little shop belonging to Mo- 
hammed Ali Effendi. The larger face contains five lines occupying 
3. space of thirty-five and a half inches by twenty-four. The small- 
er face contains four lines, occupying a space of fifteen by eighteen 
and a half inches. Below them is a space prepared for another 
line, but not engraved. This inscription is designated as No. 4, 
and the larger five-line inscription as No. 5. 

It is a remarkable peculiarity of the characters in these inscrip- 
tions that they are not incised, but raised. The effect is very much 
as if the stone had been polished and divided into broad lines 
(which are in all the stones from four to four and a half inches in 
width, and separated by a narrow strip of half an inch), and then 
the inscription had been painted on, and the uncolored portion 
afterward cut away, leaving the characters standing out in cameo. 
The characters themselves were rounded, and worked up with con- 
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THE HAMATH INSCRIPTIONS. 21 

siderable care. The style of the work is so nearly the same that 
they might all have been done contemporaneously, if not by the 
same engravers. The lines on the two sides of the larger stone 
correspond precisely with each other, so that it would naturally oc- 
cur to one that the inscription might read regularly around the 
stone ; but an analysis of the characters shows this not to be the 
case. The four lines on the end correspond to the upper four on 
the side, leaving a blank line corresponding to the fifth line of the 
side. The bearing of this on Rev. D. I. Heath's theory of th^ di- 
rection of the writing will be considered further on. Professor 
Paine 's splendid squeeze of this stone shows the relation of the 
lines on the two sides, as they were taken in a single squeeze, the 
soft paper being bent around the stone. The excellent preserva- 
tion of these inscriptions is due to the fact that they are engraved 
on a very hard, compact, black basalt, a similar stone to that 
which so fortunately preserved the inscription of King Mesha. 

It is exceedingly fortunate that the three inscriptions on the 
three smaller stones are almost identical. Mr. Heath .has already 
pointed out this fact in an acute paper published in the Quarterly 
Statement for October, 1872, of the English Exploration Fund. I 
am glad to be able to give herewith a considerably more accurate 
and complete restoration of these three texts, arranged one under 
another to show their parallelism, than that which Mr. Heath con- 
structed from his less perfect sources. I have also added to it a 
fourth parallel inscription, not known to Mr. Heath, but which oc- 
cupies the unmutilated portion of the first line of No. 5. These 
parallel inscriptions may possibly afford us a clue to their decipher- 
ment, and are of great advantage in fixing the characters, in prov- 
ing the completeness of the inscriptions, and in determining the 
direction of the writing. 

The number of separate characters is between fifty and sixty, of 
which forty-eight are clear, while about eight, which occur but 
once or are on the more worn portions of the stone, are more or 
less uncertain, the outlines in some cases not being satisfactory, 
and in others it being doubtful whether a character should not be 
resolved into two. They are given, for convenience sake, on the 
same plate with the reconstruction of the inscriptions. I am by no 
means certain of the equivalence of the characters which I have put 
down as variants, except it be in the case of No. 4, which occurs in 
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its second form in tlie fourth of tlie parallel inscriptions. No. 4 is 
employed underneath a character as if to put it in the dual ; Nos. 
23, 34, 41 and 53 always have it. No. 37 is a very small and indis- 
tinct character which generally accompanies the foot. No. 31. Nos. 
54, 55 and 50 are somewhat indistinct. I am not sure but Nos. 49 
to 53 should be separated into their elements. The figure within 
the moon, No. 53, is not very satisfactory. No. 34 is possibly a 
scarabaeus. In the alphabet, as in the reconstruction, the let- 
ters are all drawn as they are in the lines which read from right to 
left. 

The first step towards any decipherment of a strange writing, is 
to find out in what direction the lines read. No. 3 ends in the 
middle of a line, indicating the termination of the inscription, and 
No. 5 breaks oft two inches or more from the end of the line. We 
must therefore begin at the other end to read. The direction, 
whether from right to left or from left to right, is fortunately 
learned from the near identity of the three shorter inscriptions. 
They all begin at the right end of the first line with the head and 
arm and continue identical through the line, at the left end of 
which No. 2 has one character more than No. 3 (No. 1 is broken at 
this end) ; and No. 5 begins in the same way ; showing that the first 
line in these four inscriptions, reads from right to left. With 
this settled, the direction of the other lines becomes easy ; such 
characters as 3, 8, 9 and 15 not being symmetrical, the direction 
in which they face is determined for the first line. In the next 
line the direction of all these characters is reversed, showing^ that 
this line reads from left to right, while the third line reads again 
from right to left. By reading thus houstrophedon, we find that the 
lines, although they divide differently, afford the same inscription, 
as is shown in the plate in which I have arranged in parallel lines 
the parallel inscriptions from the three smaller stones, showing 
their general identity. The several lines on these stones I have run 
together, reversing the second so as to make them all read from 
right to left. Under them I have also placed the unobliterated 
portion of line one of No. 5. 

On the same plate will also be found a reconstruction with a 
conjectural restoration, so far as possible, of the indistinct por- 
tions of Nos. 4 and 5., These inscriptions show some irregularities. 
The first line of No. 5 begins like Nos. 1, 2 and 3, at the right, the ^ 
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THE HAMATH INSCRIPTIONS. 23 

second line at the left, and the third at the right. But the fourth 
then begins again at the right, followed by the fifth from the left. 
The break at the end of the third line in the regular boustrophedon 
movement, would suggest that a new inscription begins with the 
fourth line, and I have so arranged it in the restoration. No. 4 
also shows a remarkable irregularity. Unlike all the other inscrip- 
tions, its upper line reads from left to right ; after which the bous- 
trophedon movement continues regularly through the four lines. 
The reason of this is only a matter of conjecture. Mr. Heath says 
in the Athenaeum of June 14th that this side is engraved from the 
bottom of the stone upward— a statement which has no other sup- 
port than the fact that the upper line reads in a contrary direction 
from first lines in the other inscriptions. Mr. Heath supposes that 
the second inscription in the last two lines of the long side, No. 5, 
was continued around on the bottom of the short side, No. 4, as 
far as the head, which begins a new inscription, that could only 
have been continued upward. He could hardly have made this 
mistake if he had known that the four lines of the short side cor- 
respond to the four upper lines of the long side, as shown in Pro- 
fessor Paine 's magnificent squeeze of the two sides together. The 
last line of No. 5 is opposite a blank line ont No. 4. Besides, the 
second inscription of No. 5 is complete, as proved by the blank 
space of two inches at the end of the line. The most plausible ex- 
planation which I can suggest for the arrangement of tbo lines is 
this : One inscription must have begun at the right end of lino one, 
No. 5, and read boitstropliedon for three lines. This inscription here 
comes to an end, and, to get it into the line, the engraver was forced 
to crowd the last tier of characters so close to the edge of the stone 
that they are illegible. Not having room in the two remaining 
lines for the next long inscription, he commenced it at the top of 
the adjoining short side, intending to continue it around on the 
unused portions of the long side. This compelled hlni to begin at 
the left Instead of at the right of the upper line. He then 'i)ro- 
ceeded regularly forward and backward, through four lines, when 
he continued his fourth line around the other side of the stone, and 
then back, until he reached the end of his inscription. This gives 
us but two inscriptions Instead of three, and satisfactorily explains 
the Irreg^arltles In direction. If this Is correct, the last line in 
my reconstruction should be appended to No. 4. I may here add 
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that the occurrence of a head in the fourth line of No. 4 is no rea- 
son for beginning a new inscription there, as supposed by Mr. 
Heath. A head occurs within the second line of No. 5, and if four 
inscriptions begin with a head it must be remembered that if one 
happened to do so, all must, as they are nearly identical through- 
out. I would also add that the casts seen by Mr. Heath seem to 
bo imperfect, in that they represent the upper line of No. 5 as a 
semi-ellipse, with the name of a ** king" obliterated. This line was 
precisely like all the rest ; but in this line as in the fifth, the left 
half has been destroyed, by intentional erasure fn the last line, 
and probably in the first, though one or two characters at the ex- 
treme left of the first line are still distinguishable. I would re- 
mark that the absolute uniformity with which the characters are 
reversed when the direction of the writing is changed, is broken 
only in two cases— in line three, No. 5, what seems to be character 
23; is turned in the wrong direction, and whaf seems to be charac- 
ter 45, in line four. No. 4. 

The number of characters is so small, that it is hardly possible 
to suppose them to be either ideographic or syllabic. If the latter, 
the vocal structure of the language must have been exceedingly 
simple. In Assyrian the syllabic characters count up to several hun- 
dred, and yet a purely alphabetic language does not need as many 
as 56 characters. It is probable that the writing is alphabetic 
mainly, but contains also ideographs. Just as we use such a contriv- 
ance to represent the word ** and." 

It seems certain that within a line the characters which are put 
in a tier, one over another, are always to be read from the top 
downward. This appears from observing how the characters are 
arranged in the parallel inscriptions. 

The problem of deciphering these inscriptions is much more dif- 
ficult, and 3eems to me, at present, not very hopeful. We are quite 
at sea about both their age, and the language or race of those who 
inscribed them. It would seem that the people using these charac- 
ters occupied considerable territory, for one or two inscriptions, 
badly preserved, are still in existence in Aleppo, the ancient Hel- 
bon, and some gems from Babylonia, in the British Museum, of 
which I have given a copy, seem to carry simHar characters. Ac- 
curate copies of the Aleppo stone or stones are very desirable, as 
those published differ, and are evidently inaccurate. The hie- 
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THE HAMATH INSCBIPTIONS. 25 

rpglyphical form and the labored cameo style, would seem to point 
to an extreme antiquity, antedating even the use of the Phenician 
character by the Jews and the Canaanite tribes, who preceded 
them, and carrying us back to the aboriginal Bephaim, Emim and 
Zamzummim. But all this is pure conjecture. It would seem ab- 
surd that such a system of hieroglyphics could be used except dur- 
ing the earliest development of an alphabetic system ; and the Phe- 
nician alphabet, which was in common use all over Western Asia, 
is certainly as old as David, and probably as old as Moses. It is 
barely possible, however, that the Himyaritic and kindred alpha- 
bets had an independent hieroglyphical origin, and in that case we 
may have in these inscriptions specimens of their alphabet in its 
genesis. Three or four Himyaritic characters are identical with 
these from Hamath, such as numbers 23 and 24, as found on inscrip- 
tionsdating back perhaps a century before Christ. The Midianites 
and Amalekites may have used an earlier form of writing, similar 
to this of Hamath, from which the Himyaritic was descended. It 
seems a mark of antiquity that the characters are not in simple 
rows, but in successive tiers of two or three. The cameo form 
would seem to indicate a very high antiquity, but the British Mu- 
seum possesses one quite old Himyaritic inscription, which in its 
raised letters and its raised spaces between the lines, is exactly the 
counterpart of these : (Himyar. Ins. of Br. Mus., Plate XV, No. 30.) 
There is also in the British Museum an altar with a very old Him- 
yaritic inscription running forward and backward around three 
sides in a way that parallels the passing from No. 4 to No. 5. I may 
add that the Cypriote inscriptions give characters 2 and 3 ; but these 
coincidences, like those with the Egyptian hieroglyphics, may be 
quite accidental. 

In the absence of bilingual inscriptions, and with the great 
paucity of coincidences of form with other alphabets, it seems al- 
most hopeless to try to read these characters, ignorant as we are 
even of the family of languages in which to seek kindred roots. 
The only clue at present must come from the study of the variants 
in the first three inscriptions, which may be proper names, and of 
the recurrent groups, the longer of which maybe formulae, and the 
shorter stand for ''son,'* **king" and kindred words. Some of 
these I have distinguished by letters on my Restoration. But in 
lack of time and of suitable books of reference to pursue this sub- 
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ject, I have been satisfied to supply such a careful copy of these in- 
scriptions as will, I trust, leave nothing to be desired by those who 
have the opportunity to attempt to solve the Hamath riddle. 

(KoTB. — For the drawing of all the accompanying plates of the Hamath inseriptioni. I 
am indebted to mj sitter. Miss S. H. Ward, as also for much aid in determining donbtftil 
portions.} 



HUSN SULAYMAN. 

BT THE BEV. SAMXJEL JE8(»GP, AMEBICAN MI8SI0NABT IN STBIA. 

Husn Sulayman is the name of one of the most interesting and 
magnificent ruins in Syria. It lies in a secluded spot, in the heart 
of the Nusalreeyeh Mountains. There is much of mystery sur- 
rounding both its name and its location. Almost nothing is known 
of its origin. The people say that giant devils (El Marid) built it, 
and that they brought the immense stones for its walls from a cliff 
of rocks over an absolutely Impracticable route for some four miles. 
They Insist that no sons of Adam ever placed the huge blocks of 
• stone where they now He. 

The name, Husn Sulayman, means Stronghold of Solomon, but 
its position and structure are such as to indicate that It was not In- 
tended for a fortress, though Solomon may have had as much to do 
with this as with Baalbec. However, the Nusalreeyeh have, 
among their mountains, castles called ** Children of Israel,'* 
•*Zlon," and villages called Hebron and Zlon, etc. They most 
probably gave the present name to the ruin. You would naturally 
expect a fortress to be on some commanding elevation ; but this Is In 
a smdll basin, surrounded on every side by high ridges, with a nar- 
row oi>enlng to the southwest, which Is so defiected that you can- 
not see down Its course for more than one or two hundred rods. 

In order to reach this place, you will start from the city of Tri- 
poli, on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea (fifty miles north of 
Beirut) and ride northeast for two days on horseback. The first 
three hours take you along the coast to Nahr el Barld (Orthosia) ; 
then, along the great plain of Akkar, through its rich fields of 
wheat and Indian corn, and passing, here and there, huge conical 
mounds, and over a river of the same name. In six liours from 
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Tripoli, you cross Nahr el Kebir (Eleutherus\ and, at intervals of 
about an hour each, four other rivers— small streams— called Med- 
haly, Erzoony, Aroos and Abrush. You then ascend the gradually 
sloping hills, ornamented by stately sacred oaks, until you reach 
Burj Safita, eleven hours from Tripoli, where you will notice a very 
interesting Crusaders' tower (Castle Blanc) in one of the most 
commanding position in Syria. Without stopping here, we will ride 
along by Nusaireeyeh groves, and high places and sacred tombs, 
for four hours and a half, ascending all the way until we suddenly 
come to the top of a ridge that runs around right and left, complet- 
ing almost an entire circle aad, looking down to the centre of the 
little basin, we see the beautiful ruin at our feet. There it has 
been sleeping in its secluded nest for many ages, almost never 



HU8N BULATMAK, FBOM THE SOUTHEAST (NO. 1). 

disturbed by any intruder. You will step softly as you descend, 
lest you frighten away the spirits of the place, or lest the very 
ruin should try to conceal itself under its luxuriant ivy and abun- 
dant oak. But this feeling changes, as you come nearer and see its 
massive structure, its wonderful blocks of stone— the most of which 
hasiesisted ages of earthquakes, and which still stands where it 
was originally placed. See Sketch No. 1. 

Let us first take a general survey of what is before us. (See 
gtround plan— No. 2.) There are two principal ruins or enclosures. 
The southern is the larger and more important. This is a grand 
rectangle, 450 feet long by 280 feet wide, and from 10 to 40 
feet high, according as the rubbish has gathered around it. Ther© ' 
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are four great portals, similarly situated in the centre of each of 
the four side walls. They are 10 feet wide, 20 feet high and 8 feef 
thick. 
The lintel oyer the East Gate (see No. 3) is one stone, 21 feet long» 



^ 
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GEOI][ND PLAN (NO. 2). 

10 feet wide and 5 feet high. It is carved in a very chaste style^ 
with, a cornice of dice and flowers. In the centre of the cornice is a 
king's head. On each end is a winged image in high relief, draped 



EAST GATE (NO. 3). 

from the waist down, and supporting the top of the cornice on it» 
shoulders, the arms being uplifted. At the bottom .of the cornico 
is the following Greek inscription, in two lines, the letters being^ 
about four inches high : 
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eBQBAlTOXEIXEIOIKATOXOlEKTONIAlONENTa 

BnVETEIEnON-ICAN 
(X?) (f) (Mllf) 

' On either side of the doorway is a false window, sunken slightly^ 
with heavy, projecting sills and elegant caps and cornices of the 



CEILINa OF EAST POSTAL (NO, 4). 

flower and dice pattern. (See No. 3.) The sofit or ceiling of this 
doorway is carved like that in the Temple of the Sun at Baalbeo. 
It has the eagle in the centre, with a caducous in its talons and a 
retreating figure on either side. (See No. 4), An eagle similar to 



CEILING OP WESTERN GATE (NO. 5). 

it is on the portal of the Temple at Palmyra. This may serve to 
show that the same idea was in the minds of the architects in these 
three places. 

The Western Gate differs from the Eastern in the cornice of \t» 
lintel. There we have a die, a flower, a die and a face— t. e., in 
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the place of every other leaf there is a face— and the laces are all 
different, old and young, pretty and: ugly, Grecian and Egyptian.* 
(See Nos. 5 and 6.) The lintel of. the Eastern Gate alone re- 
mains perfect. That of the Northern is broken twice, the Westeru 



INSIDE OF WESTERN GATE (NO. 6). 

once, and all remain in place, except the Southern, which has 
fallen. The last-named has a Greek inscription on it, like that 
on the Eastern Gate. 

In passing around to the Northern Gate, we notice that a portion 
of the northern wall has been thrown down, and also a portion 



NOBTHEAST 0OBNE& (NO. 7). 

half way between the East Gate and the northeast corner; the 
Bame is true of the west wall directly opposite to it, and of the 
nouthweet corner. . 
At the northeast comer, we must stop and measure the great 
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intone that lies there on the top of the wall. It is thirty feet long, 
nine feet nine inches high and four feet seven inches wide, and at 
an elevation of thirty feet from the ground on the inside. The 
outside is much filled up with debris. (See No. 7.) The majority 
of stones in this great rectangle are of nearly the same immense 




NOSKTHWEST COBKEB OP OBEAT TEMPLE (HO. 8). 

size. Some are thicker and narrower, others are shorter and 
wider. Those on the south side have a wide, coarse bevel, varying 
in different stones. The quarry is on the side of the hill, a few 
rods from the northeast corner. It is of moderately hard, yellow- 
ish-gray limestone. The thickness of the stones was governed by 



KOBTH GATE (KO. 9). 

that of the strata. The northeast corner-stone has a rude lion, 
carved in high relief on its northern end. The stone correspond- 
ing to it, on the northwest corner, has a lion standing by a C3rpre8s 
tree, in high relief. (See No. 8.) We wonder here, as at Baalbec, 
how and why these great stones were placed so high up above their 
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foundations ; and we are not surprised that the natives declare it 
impossible that men ever built these cyclopean walls. 

Passing on to the Nortliem Gate, a new feature strikes the eye. 
(See No. 9.) Here is the same doorway and lintel, but, on each 
side, between the door-post and false window, is a deep niche, with 
the scallop-top, like those in the Great Temple Ck)urt at Baalbec. 
They are large enough for a man to stand in erect. Where are the 
statues that one graced them ? May they not be covered under 
the deep debris by which the whole ruin is surrounded? All 
around the niches are the little square holeSi indicating that they 
were once covered with bronze plates. The lintel itself being bro- 



INSIDE OP NOBTHERN GATE (NO. 10). 

ken into four pieces, a rude arch was sprung over it, and then 
smaller stones, six, eight or ten feet long, are built upon it for the 
support of a gable roof, reminding one of the buildings of El Bara 
and Apamea. This was, evidently, done by others than those who 
laid the great stones of the enceinte. On a large stone at the right 
of this doorway, we find an inscription, in Latin and Greek, on a 
tablet six feet by three feet. There are fourteen lines of Latin, in 
letters two inchs high. 

Rev. D. Stuart Dodge worked for several hours, copying what 
-could be made out from the much defaced tablet. The whole is 
much weather worn, and I think a ** squeeze " would be of very 
little value. 
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MPCAESAR 
VBLIVSLICIN 
NIV8VALERIANVS 
PIV8FELIXAVGETIMP 
CAESARPVBLIVSLCINIVS 
CALLIENV8PIV8FELIXVGETLICIN 
NIV8CORNELIV880LONINV8- 
VALERIANV8NOBILI88IMN8CAE8AR 
AVRELIOMAREAETALII8 

RECVMANTIQVABENEFICIACON8VETV 

DINETETIAMIN8ECVIITENPORI8ADPRO 
BATAI80VIPRaVINCIAMRECITREM0TA 
VIOLENTIAPARII8ADVER8AEINICOLVMIA 
VOBI8MANERECVRABIT 

TABLET, 6X3 PBET, HUSN SULATMAN, ON NOBTH FACE, UPPER PART, U 
LINES, TWO INCH LETTERS (NO. 15). 

In front of the door is a pedestal, over which was a stone canopy, 
now thrown down and broken, and the statue gone. The debris 
around this northern gate is more than ten feet deep, and I have 
no doubt that explorations and excavations here would well repay 
those who have the means of making them. Who knows how 
much of lost history lies buried under this mass of cornices, col- 
umns and nameless fragments ? 

This grand portal has become much choked up with rubbish. 
But, passing through it to the inside, we will notice, first, that the 
ground slopes quite rapidly toward the west. Oak trees partly 
conceal the picturesque Ionic temple in the southern half of the 
area, and the ivy is climbing gracefully and luxuriantly over its 
fallen blocks and up its standing walls. 

A portico was once built inside this northern portal forty-five 
feet wide and seventeen feet deep. Its roof and columns are 
fallen and mostly covered up. The capitals of the pilasters on the 
main wall are early Corinthian. (See No. 10.) The niches inside 
are like those outside the gate, and are six by two feet. 

The little Ionic temple is approached by two flights of steps as 
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wide as the temple itself, each Bct of steps occupying about thirty 
feet in depth. The temple itself is seventy-five feet long and 
forty-five feet wide. (See No. 11.) Including the two flights of 
steps, it would be one hundred and thirty-five feet long. It is 
built of the gray limestone like all thfe rest of the ruin, but the 
blocks are much smaller, varying from six to ten feet long, and 
from three to four feet in width and thickness. It is surrounded 
by half columns built into the walls, projecting like pilasters. At 
the corners they are three-quarter columns. There are four at the 
south end and five on each side. These half columns are three 
feet five inches in diameter, and about twenty-seven feet high. 
The inside of the temple, like the approach to it, is much choked 



SOUTHEAST VIEW OP INTERIOB TEMPLE (NO. 11). 

up by the blocks fallen from its walls. In the winter, a fine foun- 
tain gushes out from under it. Now, however, it is so filled up 
that, in the spring and. summer, the water flows out from under 
the western wall of the outer enciente. Doubtless this fountain of 
marvelously sweet water — the most delicious I ever tasted— had 
something to do with the singular choice-of this location. 

Having seen the principal ruin, we will now turn our attention to 
the other enclosure, that lies a few rods to the north. It is irregu- 
lar in its contour, as appears from the ** ground plan " (see No. 2). 
At the southeast corner stands a little temple, with its portico 
thirteen by twenty-six feet, and twenty feet high, and its vestibule 
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twenty-six by forty feet. (See No. 12.) The door between them is 
seven feet wide by ten feet high. The lintel is thirteen feet long^ 
and its cornice is similar to that of the other portals, except that 



BOUTHSBN GATE OF THE HOBTHEBN SMALLER TEMPLE (NO. 12), 

there is a row of egg cornice under the dice and flower cornice, and 
an eagle in the centre over the whole. The stone above the lintel 
is fifteen feet long. The whole building is laid up without mortar, 
and the stones are beautifully fitted together. The two in closures 




OUTH SIDE OF THE 80UTHEBK TEMPLE AREA (NO. 13). 

seem to have no reference to each other, though the south wall of 
the northern ruin is built in the same style with the other, reseni' 
bling it in its massive stones, its doorway, its cornices and its 
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coarse bevel. There is a very rude has relief (see No. 13) on one of 
the stones in this south wall, of a man with a rod on his shoulder, 
from which are suspended, on either side, jars, or fishes, or some- 
thing of that kind. Inside this inclosure are traces of smaller tem- 
ples, but so indistinct that it is not easy to see their relation to 
one another. At the eastern side, there is evidence of a Crustiders' 
church. Its walls are built in mortar— the only trace of such 
building in the whole ruin. A platform, forty by twenty feet, pro- 
jects from the southwest corner, behind which we found the pedes- 
tals of many columns. This platform may have been the portico 
of a temple inclosed by these columns. At the middle of the west 
side we found a building those walls are, partly standing— forty- 
fl^ve by fifteen feet. It is outside the inclosure, though one wall is 
common to both. 

Fifty-seven feet from the northwest corner, there is a semi- 
circular wall, twenty feet high ; the semi-circle being thirty feet 
wide and twenty feet deep. The northern wall there disappears in 
the rubbish. At the northeast corner it is built of large stones and 
runs south half way to the little temple on the southeast corner, 
ivhere it is broken by the Crusader (?) church walls, built with 
lime. 

In the centre of the inclosure are a few tombs such as may be 
found anywhere in the country, but there was nothing about them 
to indicate their date. 

The most attractive view of this ruin, and of the surrounding 
country, is obtained by climbing up the north side of the basin to 
the top of the ridge. (See frontispiece.) 

We find the two ruins very interesting from this point, and, after 
lingering a little while to satisfy our eyes by looking at the pictur- 
esque view below us, we look up and are a^onished at the magnifi- 
cent scene. We will need" to look long before we can comprehend 
the whole view. Just behind us is a deep ravine running up among 
the ragged cliffe of the Nusaireeyeh Mountains. In the centre of 
this ravine is a singular isolated rock, very small at the top and with 
perpendicular sides, several hundred feet high, crqwned by a little 
Crusaders' castle, called Kolaat el Koleiaat (Chateau de la Colee). 
To the right, the rolling hills gradually lose themselves in the dis- 
tant glimmer, of the sea. In front of us wie see Burj (tower of) 
Safita, the extensive plain of Akkar, the great circular bay and 
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the sea line stretching down to the city of Tripoli ; and still the 
lii^e of vision runs on down to the **Cape of the Divine Countp- 
nance." From this x>oint, Lebanon gradually rises and stretches 
off to the north, where a great amphitheatre sweeps around the 
famous old cedars ; and then the goodly mountain attains its higl|i- 
est elevation and its most majestic grandeur. Following the snow 
line along to the northeast, it suddenly breaks down to the Moun- 
tains of Akkar. Still farther to the north, we catch a glimpse of 
the* northern summits of Anti Lebanon, standing between Ooelo. 
Syria and the great plains that extend out to Palmyra and Bagdad. . 
Climb a little higher up the ridge, and you will seem to be between 
two boundless seas. The same indescribable line and the same 
mellow blue haze lies over the vast interior plains that you find to- 
ward the setting sun over the beautiful Mediterranean. Let us. 
fancy ourselves between these great seas of land and water, and, 
forgetting the present, think on the past, when the worshipers of 
old heathen deities came over these very mountains, and down the 
very path we have ascended, and selected this site for their devo- 
tions—and wonder when they first came, whither they have gone, 
and why they chose that secluded basin, leaving this inspiring 
mountain. 

What is the story of grand old Husn Sulayman ? Diligent re- 
searches may yet enable us to answer the question. 

July, 1872. 

Note 1.— Bev. H. H. Jessnp, D.D., of Beirut, made the thirteen sketches and drawings 
accompanjring this article, and Bey. D. Stuart Dodge copied the long Latin and Greek in> 
scriptions. They accompanied me on my last visit to Husn Sulayman in June, 1872. 

NoTB 2. — Since writing the foregoing article, I have learned from a little pamphlet re- 
port of E. G. Bay of Paris, " Beconnaissance de la montagno des Ansaries " to the " So- 
ciete de Geographic " in Paris, that he passed by this ruin and was much attracted by it. 
But so fhT as I have been able to learn, he has not published anything on the subject— his 
mission at that time being to explore the ruins of the Crusaders and their military archi- 
tecture. He merely mentions the place in his itinerary in which he says he regards it as 
the best specimen of Tc/i«H>« that exists in Syria, and that the long inscription on the 
northern wall mentions the restoration of its sanctuaries during the reign of Valerian. 
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The thiee Inscriptions are very imperfectly copied. 
We offer conjectural readings : 

THE LATIN INSCRIPTION. 

Imp. Caesar Publius Licinius Valerianus Pius Felix Aug. 

et Imp. Caesar Publius Licinius Gallienus Pius Felix Aug. 

et Licinius Cornelius Saloninus Yalerianus Nobilissimus Cassar 

Aurelio Marco et aliis 

regum antiqua beneflcia consuetudine etiam insecuri temporis 
adprobat (Asiam ?) provinciam. Begna remota violentis Parthis 
adversa incolumia vobis manere curabitis. 

Translation'-The imperial Caesar Publius Licinius Yalerianus 
Pius Felix Augustus, and the imperial Caesar Publius Licinius Gal- 
lienus Pius Felix Augustus, and Licinius Cornelius Saloninus Yale- 
rianus, most noble Caesar, to Marcus Aurelius and others, entrusts 
the province of Asia as an ancient privilege that kings confer, and 
also according to the custom in a time of insecurity. 

Ye will see that the dist^-nt kingdoms over against the turbulent 
Farthians remain to you intact. 

Note 1.— Valerian and his son and partner, OaUienus, with Saloninus, the son of Gal- 
Uenus, entrust a province in the East to Ifarcus Aurelius Claudius, afterward emperor. 
As Saloxdnus was slain in A. I). 259, and Valerian's reign began in A. D. 253, we must place 
this inscription between these dates . 

NoTB 2.— ^The word after Aurelio is doubtftiL We have written Marco— -but Marco 
should precede Aurelio. 

NoTB 8.— The name of the province is enigmatical. The letters given are AISOVI. 

NoTK 4.— BE OIT, we have guessed at as BBONA . 

NoxB 6.— Adprobat is singular, although it has three nominatives. 

One of the Greek inscriptions is so imperfectly copied, that we 
do not attempt to decipher it. It begins— 

eni (erwv?) Avrioxov ck Pcun^eoc /^oatAevf Avtiox<K ♦ * • ♦ k€U okcx 

The RACIAEOC for BACIAEOC is a specimen of the imperfect copy- 
ing. We must await a more exact copy. 
For the other, we conjecture— 

Qeu(3aiToc (?) eixe . eiKerai oi ck r«v I6icjv ev r« BIIX epet erroitjaav, 

Theobaitus possessed it. Servants of his household, built it in 
the 682d year. 

Note 1. Theobaitus is certainly not the name. Tet the X cannot be X at the end. 2 is 
the most natural supposition. 
NoTB 2.— The | before OIK seems to be a diacritic mark at the end of the sentence. 
Note 8.-~0IK£TAI for OIEATOX is a harsh guess. 
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OUR FIRST TEAR IN THE FIELD.— LIEUTENANT 
STEEVER'S DESPATCHES. 

I— PBEMMmAEY. 

It is now nearly three years since the American Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society was organized, to co-operate with the English 
Palestine Exploration Fund, in a thorough scientific survey of the 
Holy Land-^ The Jordan was agreed upon as a boundary line be- 
tween the two Societies : The English Society to continue its work, 
begun in 1865, on the west side of the river; the American So- 
ciety to undertake, as soon as possible, similar work on the east 
side, and each engaging not to trespass on the territory of the 
other. When our First Statement was published, in July, 1871, it 
was hoped that before the close of the year we might have our 
exploring party fairly in the field. But we were not able to find a 
competent engineer who was at liberty, or could be spared to do 
our work. Months were spent in the search. At length, after 
many disappointments, our attention was directed to Lieutenant 
Edgar Z. Steever, Jr., of the United States Army, a recent grad- 
uate of West Point, then in active cavalry service in Nebraska. 
Persuaded of his fitness for the position, we offered himthe lead- 
ership of our expedition. The ofifer was accepted promptly and 
with enthusiasm, on condition, of course, that leave be obtained of 
the War Department. Our request was granted. About the mid- 
dle of September, 1872, Lieutenant Steever was detailed, for a 
year, to take command of our exploring party in Palestine ; his pay 
as an army officer being continued, so that no salary was required 
of us. Of the instruments needed in the survey, some were loaned 
to us by the Government, but others, and these the best and cost- 
liest, had to be purchased by the Society either here or in Europe, 
We also secured the services of Professor John A. Paine, formerly 
connected with Eobert College, in Constantinople, as Archae- 
ologist and Naturalist. Assistant engineers were required and 
promised ; but these could be sent on afterward, while it was im- 
I)ortant for us to have it known that we were really about our 
work. Early in Novetober, accordingly. Lieutenant Steever and 
Professor Paine embarked for England in the ** Celtic," of the 
White Star line— the agent of the line making a liberal reduction 
in the price of passage and transportation. In a despatch, written 
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during the passage, Lieutenant Steever begged of us **a good 
backing, both in regard to the personnel of the assistants and the 
instruments needed for the final survey." . 

On the 19th of November, our party landed in Liverpool. On 
the 22d, they proceeded to London, where nearly a fortnight was 
spent in completing the outfit of the expedition ; Professor Paine, 
meanwhile, setting out for Alexandria, through Marseilles, taking 
Paris on his way, in pursuit of books not to be had in England. 

In his second despatch, dated, ** London, November' 28, 1872,** 
Lieutenant Steever rei)orts, in part, as follows : 

**Have met with marked courtesy from the English Palestine 
Exploration Fund, Had an interview of two hours with Captain 
Wilson yesterday. He was , very obliging, and seemed quite 
anxious to aid us in whatever manner he could. Have made a 
critical examination of the tracings of the map now b^ing con- 
structed in Palestine by the English engineers. They are very 
nioely executed, have every appearance of being accurate, and are 
quite detailed. I understand that Sergeant Black and Corporal 
Armstrong have been at this kind of work for ten years, and are 
perfectly familiar with all its minutest details. Just such men I 
need. Be^ure to press this matter with all your energy. If we 
would compete with the best English talent, such men are indis- 
pensable. There can be no shirking this point, if you want suc- 
cess to attend this expedition Give me able assistants, and I will 
guarantee such a map as no one need be ashamed of. Captain 
Wilson] informs me that not a single place in Palestine has had its 
longitude directly determined by observation. The longitude of 
Jafifa was arrived at by chronometers, by the Admiralty, when the 
English held Syria, and the other places taken from that. And, 
also, that the longitudes of Damascus and Petra have never been 
determined. These are in our field, and the zenith telescope and 
transit instrument, that I want inside of a year, will do this for us. 
• * I have seen, here, a plan of the system of triangulation car- 
ried on by the English in Palestine, and examined it one day very 
carefully. I find that their triangles are what they should be- 
that is, what surveyors call * well conditioned.' On another point 
I am convinced that Captain Wilson's determination of the level of 
the Dead Sea should take precedence of that of Lieutenant Lynch. 
It was determined by two methods— a twenty-inch level, and a 
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contour theodolite. It appears to have been done more scientifi- 
cally and with greater care. Remember, I had Bale's leveling 
book from Mr. Johnson when in New York, and took pains to ex- 
amine it. I think it unwise to adopt any one thing just because an 
American did it. * * * I cannot urge upon you too strongly the 
necessity of procuring good assistants. The English have them, 
and we must do likewise. Mr. Besant, the English Secretary, is a 
hard-working man, and I feel confident that most of their success . 
is due to him." 

He concludes by advising that more explicit instructions be 
given by the Society at home, in regard to the subordination of 
every member of the exploring party to its commander in the field. 

In his third despatch, dated *'0n Board steamer Sesostris, off 
Liverpool, Eng., Dec. 9, 1872," Lieutenant Steever gives some ad- 
ditional particulars of the work he had done in London. He took 
no time for the * 'sights'* of the great city, but was busy day and 
night getting ready for embarkation at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Including Professor Paine 's boxes, he had, in all, twenty- 
eight packages of books, instruments and personal luggage to look 
after. The Sesostris was ** a wretched boat," and her officers "af- 
forded him no facilities worth mentioning, and rendered him no 
assistance whatever in getting his packages on board." But grate- 
ful mention is made of Brown, Shipley & Co., who ** charged noth- 
ing at all for the storage of the cases, and kindly made all the ar- 
rangements for the cartage. * * It would have been much 
better to go by way of Southampton, or even Marseilles or 
Brindisi." 

The passage round by way of Gibralter was rough and tedious. 
Alexandria was not reached till after Christmas. Professor Paine 
had arrived there on the 18th of December, and on the 24th was in 
Beirut. In the transhipment of his boxes at Alexandria, Egyptian 
red-tape caused Lieutenant Steever much delay and trouble ; but 
at last he got on board the Russian steamer of January 3d, and, on 
the 6th of January, 1873, he was landed safely, with all his box^, 
at Beirut. 

II.— IN BEIRUT. 

It is greatly to our advantage, in every way, that we have 
in Beirut an Advisory Committee, at once so familiar with 
the country and its language, and so deeply interested in 
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our work. We wanted Lieutenant Steever to spend some 
considerable time there before taking tlie field. That he 
staid so much longer than we intended, was neither his fault 
nor ours. He certainly was impatient enough of the delay. 
And we sent him money just as fast as we could raise it, sometimes 
rather faster. Liberal subscriptions were made in New York city ; 
but from the country at large, in spite of repeated and urgent 
appeals for help, contributions came in very slowly. We had no 
results to report: these were all in the future. Time and labor 
were required to develop a wide-spread, priactical, working interest 
in our enterprise. But we had no idea of losing our opportunity. 
And so, at last, the officers of the Society made themselves person- 
ally responsible for the letters of credit (for two thousand poimds) 
which, in March, opened the way to Moab. Nearly one-half of 
this sum, we regret to say, still remains to be raised. 

In his fourth despatch, dated, ** Beirut, Syria, Januarys, 1873," 
Lieutenant Steever rei)orts his arrival there on the 6th of January, 
the cordial reception given him by the Advisory Committee, and 
thii enthusiasm with which they at once took hold of the work. 
This despatch covered a report, of the same date, made to him by 
Professor Paine, giving a brief account of an excursion to Dog 
River, in company with the American Consul General, J. Baldwin 
Hay, Esq., of the squeeze they took of the Assyrian inscription, 
and the discovery of a small Roman inscription supposed not to 
have been noticed before. To this report is appended a list of the 
books purchased in Paris. 

Under date of ** January 16, 1873" (fifth despatch), Lieutenant 
Steever reports Professor Paine 's second excursion to Dog River, 
and the interesting discoveries made there, an account of which is 
given in another article. The opinion is expressed that the ex- 
ploring party, when it crosses the Jordan, should be well armed, 
and we are asked to consider the matter seriously. 

The sixth despatch, of "January 23, 1873," consists mainly of 
applications and requests for instruments and books. Mention is 
made of " patient and anxious waiting for the necessary funds to 
breathe life into the exi>edition. We surely ought not to delay 
here a day after the rain has ceased.'* 

The seventh despatch, dated, ** January 28, 1873," was written 
under a cloud. The necessary funds had not arrived, and the de- 
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lay seemed very strange. Furthermore, it was doubtdd whether 
we fully understood how large a sum of money would be abso- 
lutely required to make the expedition a success. The commander 
writes: "Although everything Iboks dark around us, do not 
imagine for one moment that I have either fallen into despair, or 
lost patience. * * * It will be an eveslasting shame, if the 
American people allow this expedition to come to grief. It is 
truly a noble work, and one that I believe God will prosi)er ; and if 
I have to wait all summer before I get the necessary funds to go to 
work, I will not lose my confidence in it until all hope has fled. 
* * You may, perhaps, imagine my feelings, when you consider 
that here I am kept, when so eager to leap for the prize, just be- 
cause the money is wanting." 

In regard to the Hamath inscriptions, which are made the sub- 
ject of a se];>arate article in this number, the despatch goes on to 
say : ** The Governor of Palestine has written a polite note to Mr. 
Hay, in answer to an application to take squeezes of the Hamath 
inscriptions, which will soon be here for transhipment to Constan- 
tinople, giving the necessary permission. We exi)ect to iiave 
plaster casts taken of them. These will be very valuable, and we 
are exceedingly fortunate to have an opportunity of getting thein 
without any more trouble than is probable at present." 

Accompanying this despath, was a detailed estimate of the pro- 
bable cost of the expedition for the five months it was to be on f oot, 
every item being set down at the lowest possible figure. The 
aggregate is nearly ten thousand dollars. Large as it may seem, 
such work as we have undertaken in such a field will never be done 
for less. The United States Government, or any other, prosecuting 
such a survey, would probably expend twice this supi. 

In his eighth despatch, of *VFeb. 6th, 1873," Lieutenant Steever 
describes a flying visit he made to Haifa, to confer with Lieutenant 
CJonder, in command of the English surveying party on the west 
side of the Jordan. He also reports obstacles encountered in 
getting access to the Hamath inscriptions. He writes: "Matters 
stand this way : On Saturday the stones must be boxed up for ship- 
ment to Constantinople on Monday. To-day is Thursday. A 
Frenchman is the director of the company that transported the 
stones from Damascus here. The freight on them has not been 
paid yet. He will not let us get at them until it is paid. And his 
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object it to kill time, that we may be prevented from taking the 
casts just because the French cannot do so. The English Fund has 
casts of them, taken in Damascus by Mr. Wright, and if we are 
hindered by this one man, we will not be able to contain ourselves. 
Mr. Hay is working royally for us, and doing all in his power to 
help us. I have autorized Mr. Paine to pay the man the freight 
upon them, if that will help us. He is now absent, looking after 
the affair. The English casts are now very good, and we hope to 
make better ones, if we have the opportunity." 

Lieutenant Steever's ninth despatch, dated, " Beirut, Syria, Feb. 
10, 1879, "is as follows: 

" I take advantage of the Austrian steamer's departure for Con- 
stantinople to send you word, by way of Sm3rrna, of our final sue- 
eess with the Hamath inscriptions. 

*' After a great deal of preliminary trouble and negotiation, the 

Hamath stones were so disposed of as to permit us to work on them 

' a little after noon, last Thursday, shortly after my last letter was 

penned. Mr. Paine worked on them Thursday afternoon, and, as 

soon as I had attended to the mail and my chronometers, I did 

likewise— both of us continuing until 11.30 p.m., together with our 

. man Ward. Friday morning, early, saw us at work again, which 

was continued all day and all night. I left at 5 o'clock, Saturday 

morning. Mr. Paine staid all the time. We both worked all day 

' Saturday, until 2 o'clock at night. Mr. Paine and Ward watched 

yesterday, and this morning (Monday) the last squeeze was re- 

' moved. 

** There are five inscriptions altogether, one of the four stones 
having characters on two of its sides. We have taken ten plaster 
casts, each inscription being in duplicate ; also squeezes in dupli- 
cate of each of the inscriptions. We were compelled to work thus 
hard, in order to accomplish our task, or we would not have ob- 
tained the squeezes and casts, for the stones leave to-day for Con- 
stantinople. 

"The plaster casts are perfect, without cracks; whereas, those 
taken by Mr. Wright, in Damascus, for the English, are groatiy 
split. My only anxiety now will be to get them safely to America. 
The taking of the casts was a very tedious operation, for each 
stone had to be scrupulously clean, in order to get a perfect im- 
pression. Then, after the casts were taken, it was a endless job to 
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remove every bit of plaster. The casts are in plaster of paris. "We 
have been exceedingly careful, and have really succeeded beyond 
our most sanguine expectations. We are greatly indebted to Mr. 
Hay for the willingness, energy and perseverance displayed by 
him in getting us the requisite permission to work upon the 
stones. * * * 

** Rease remember that we cannot go on without money. You 
speak of our not going into the field before the first of March. We 
will never get there, unless we have the requisite amount of funds. 
Money, please. * * * 

** You can form no conception of our intense desire to cross the 
Jordan, and get to work in earnest. I am afraid the season will 
be far advanced before we can do anything. It will take about six 
weeks to make all the necessary arrangements after the funds 
come, and they are not here yet. 

* ' With much esteem, 

"Steever." 

In his tenth despatch, of **Februry 13, 1873," Lieutenant Steever 
reiterates his call for money, expressing the hope that the Ha- 
math and Dog River inscriptions may do something for us with the 
public. He says, "The expedition is at a stand-still, for want of 
funds. Precious time is being wasted, the pleasant weather is fast 
passing away, and I fear that, before we are able to cross the Jor- 
dan, the smiting power of a Syrian sun will become so terrible as 
to preclude any hope of working in Moab this spring. The winter 
has been exceedingly favorable for field work, and there has not 
been a single day since I arrived here that we could not have lived 
in tents. * * * The Map, the Survey, is the scientific basis of this 
expedition, and if you wish to succeed, and be able to face the world, 
that is the department which must, from the very nature of the 
case, be properly equipped and organized. * * I am expected to 
produce a map. For the astronomy alone, two persons, well up in 
the business, are required for each observation ; or, technically, an 
observer and a recorder. These are needed for the reconnaissance; 
and they should be persons of considerable experience in the hand- 
ling of astronomical instruments, to do this work properly. * * 
Two surveyors are needed to manage the ordinary surveying instru- 
ments, to measure base lines, observe angles, work out the trigo- 
nometry and plot the work. A good draughtsman is needed to 
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draw a good map— one nicely executed from the results of the field 
work. Also several persons of ordinary ability to assist in the or- 
dinary work, such as building cairns, and the like. Then, to fill 
in the detail, just as many as can be got ; for this is the work that 
consumes the most time, though not guite as precise as the prima- 
ry triangulation. Simultaneously with these things, meteorologi- 
cal observations must go on. These are necessary even without 
going into a trigonometical survey, for they must be taken, when- 
ever observations are made for time, latitude, or longitude. These 
last three determinations are among the most important in practi- 
cal astronomy, and require exi)erience, in order to be relied upon. 
Then come in the keeping of an accurate journal, an accoimt of 
expenditures, correspondence with the Society, investigations as 
to the habits of the natives, manner of living, statistics, etc., be- 
sides all the different branches connected with achaeology, geolo- 
gy, natural history, biblical research, etc. The amount of work is, 
truly, large, and the workers few. Yet we are not discouraged. 
* ♦ * We have been busily employed ever since our arrival, and 
I have learned that there are many things to be done toward per- 
fecting the field organization that our people at home do not even 
dream of. It is a common thing for us to work from sixteen to 
seventeen hours a day." 

Under date of ** February 24, 1873' (eleventh despatch), rainy 
weather is reported, and consequent moulding of the Hamath 
casts. Prof. Paine had not finished his work at Dog River, on ac- 
count of the storms. Mr. Ballantine, Second Assistant Engineer, 
sent by us from Leipzig, Germany, where he was pursuing Oriental 
studies, arrived that day. Also letters from the Society, dated 
January 24 and 27, of which it is said : *' Am much encouraged- by 
them, and see that bxisiness is meant at home. Hurry along more 
money, for we need a great deal. My estimate will explain.. I 
shall now go on the supposition that you will have it here when- 
ever needed. * * * Do not be in the least alarmed about any 
obstacles overcoming us. In case sufficient funds had not arrived, 
Mr. Paine and I had determined to walk it. * * * I shall go to 
work at once with all earnestness, and get into the field as soon as 
I)Ossible. * * The map I take to be the grand object of this ex- 
pedition. An accurate topographical drawing, showing the exact 
I>osition of every water course, hill, valley, town, village, with its 
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proper Arabic name, will more than repay for all our trouble and 
expenditure of time and money. And if we cannot identify as many 
places of biblical importance as we hope to on the ground, the 
map alone will do it by comparison with the names of surrounding 
places. This, to the biblical student, will be an incalculable ad- 
vantage, and will supply a want long felt." 

The twelfth despatch, of ** March 6th, 1873," calls for additional 
instruments, reports preparations for the march nearly completed, 
and indicates the route proposed to Moab. 

Under date of ** March 10, 1873 " (thirteenth despatch). Lieuten- 
ant Steever reports the arrival, on the day before, of Rev. A. A. 
Haines, First Assistant Engineer. He says: **If we had only 
been provided with the requisite funds on my arrival, we would 
have been in the field a month ago. We would not have been as 
well prepared as we Are now, but we could have accomplished a 
few things in a small way. People must have faith, must believe 
that we intend to do our work properly. People put faith in other 
religious objects ; why not in this ? Surely God's blessing will be 
upon it, if we only have faith. Are there not thousands of Chris- 
tians in the United States who dearly love their Bible, and wish to 
see it elucidated? Are they not willing to give, say even the 
widow's mite, to further this object ? I cannot believe we shall fail 
for lack of funds, if the God-loving people of our country only 
have the matter laid plainly before them. * « « * « Our in- 
tention is to go to Moab first, by way of Nablous and Es Salt, and 
not into the Hauran, by way of Damascus, As Moab is such a dif- 
ficult country, on account of the hostility of Bedawin, and as the 
Turkish Government has troops there, or near by at Eerak, we 
take advantage of this opportunity to do in Moab whatever may 
be possible." 

III.— THE MABCH TO MOAB. 

By the ample remittance made on the 21st of February, notice 
of which was telegraphed to Lieutenant Steever, our friends in- 
Beirut were stimulated to such vigorous effort, that by the middle 
of March the expedition was about ready to start. The following 
documents will explain themselves, and tell the whole story. 

Translation of the Bouyouldi granted by His Excellency, Halat 
Fftcha, Governor General of Syria, to the American Palestine Ex^ 
ploring Expedition. 
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•* As in these days an American Expedition, composed of honor- 
able persons, under command of Liexitenant E. Z. Steever, a dis- 
tinguished oflacer of the United States Army, has arrived for the 
purpose of traveling in certain countries within the Province of 
Syria, in order to examine the water; the climate, and the land of 
Syria, its position, its ancient monuments, and its natural history, 
provided that they do not remove the ancient monuments which 
they may discover, but shall be content only to see them. There- 
fore we request the Mutessarifs of districts, the Caimacams of the 
departments, the oflacers employed for guarding the public roads, 
the Chiefs of villages, in the countries throughout which the Ex- 
pedition shall pass and visit, to treat the said persons very respect- 
fully, and to furnish them with everything which they may require 
whether for eating or drinking, at the tisual prices ; and especially 
to take every precaution for their personal protection, to send with 
them the military police from place to place, so that they may re- 
turn happily and safely. 

This order has been given for the aforesaid purpose by the Ad- 
ministrative Council of the Province of Syria, to be acted and de- 
cided upon carefully. 

Damascus, 18 Mularum, 1290, A. H. [17 March, 1873 A. D.]" 

The seal of Halat Pacha, stamped upon the Boiiyouldi, has this 
legend : O, conqueror ! Victory comes only of God ! The Omnis- 
cient, I rely upon God only! O, Generous, I cast myself upon 
God! O, Giver of Victory, I expect happiness only from God!*' 

On the eve its departure, the Exploring Party received from the 
Advisory Committee in Beirut the following instructions : 

To the Members of the Exploration Forty of tlie American Palestine 
Exploration Society: 

Gentlemen :— Regarding the enterprise you have in hand as one 
of great importance and peculiar diflftculty, the Advisory Commit- 
tee beg leave to present for your consideration a few suggestions, 
not as an addition to the admirable and comprehensive '* Instruc- 
tions" of the Society, but as an expression of our views as a Com- 
mittee, and as the result of pergonal observation and experience 
in this country. 

In your undertaking the great and fundamental thing is 8Uo« 
oess ; and to make the Expedition successful in all its departments 
will require the steady, cordial, and earnest co-operation of all en- 
gaged in it. Individual predilection will often have to be saori* 
ficed, and at times different features of the work will be forced to 
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suiTer for the common good. Want of harmony and of mutual for- 
bearanoe and helpfulness has been the cause of failure in more 
than one instance in the history of scientific expeditions here, 
although well equipped and full of promise. 

To render this indispensable co-operation systematic, natural, 
and eflacient, some definite scheme should be adopted, which will 
assign to each object, and to each individual an appropriate place. 

The Advisory Committee believe that the cartographical and 
topographical department should constitute the central, control- 
ling, and permanent element of the whole expedition. To secure a 
satisfactory result in this particular will require large expense and 
years of hard work, wisely directed and efficiently sustained. 

It also appears to us that all the other objects of the expedition 
can be most effectively and readily achieved during the prosecu- 
tion of the survey, and subordinate to it. In the three or more 
years of journeying and observations for the contemplated map, 
the geology, botany, natural history, archoeology and eth- 
nology, can be investigated to the greatest advantage. Drawings 
and photographs can also be best obtained, while research for in- 
scriptions and antiquities can hardly hope to be successful in any 
other way. Direct and eager examination for them will defeat 
itself. 

In our opinion, therefore, the exigencies of the cartographical 
department must determine the movements of the entire exi>e- 
dition. 

At the same time, it will no doubt be found practicable and ad- 
visable, that the members of the party, responsible for other 
branches of the enterprise, should make short side excun^ions in 
all directions from the regular stations of the expeditions, and they 
should have every available opportunity, and all needed assistance, 
in prosecuting their investigations and gathering collections. 

Such excursions will be indispensible, if an adequate and reliable 
list of Arabic names of different localities is to be secured. How- 
ever accurately and minutely the map may be prepared, its value- 
especially to Biblical scholars— will depend upon the successful 
identification of the numerous ancient sites; and little can be 
hoped for in this direction, unless the utmost pains be taken to 
obtain, from separate and independent source, as far as possible, 
the local Arabic name of every village, ruin, stream, mountain, etc. 
Conversation with the natives will often bring to light more than 
one name or some ancient title. These should all be carefully 
noted and preserved in their proper connection, as they may prove 
an important clue in subsequent attempt, to fix disputed points. 
The necessity of this part of the work cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized, and we trust the member assigned to it will have every 
facility for thorough examination. Somewhat similar advantages 
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may be derived from ascertaining native terms for all objects in 
natural history, etc. 

In all excursions for these purposes, however, we would espec- 
ially warn you of the danger of separating from the main party, 
even for short distances, in those remote districts, unless accom- 
panied by proper guides and guards. 

Your intercourse with the local authorities and with natives 
of every grade and character, will demand unusual tact, patience 
and forbearance. Disarm distrust and opposition by kindness, 
conciliation, and fair dealing. Especially see that your various 
attendants do not render the presence of the party obnoxious by 
their exactions and misconduct. Make friends with all classes. 
Open every possible door before you, and leave it open behind 
you, that your return may be welcomed. 

We would earnestly counsel you neither to travel on the Sab- 
bath, nor require ordinary work from employees on that day. 

The health of all the party, natives as well as Americans, will 
need constant attention. Avoid, as much as possible, undue ex- 
posure to the burning sun of midday and the dajoap air of evening, 
and also the unhealthy influence of malarious districts. No work 
should be attempted in the morning before taking food. Your 
plans should not embrace operations in hot and low regions dur- 
ing the summer months. 

In conclusion, we desire to assure you of our deep personal in- 
terest in all the objects you have in view, and our readiness to 
render you, at all times, any service in our power. 
In behalf of the Committee, 
[Signed]. W. M. Thomson, President, 

D. Stuabt Dodge, Secretary. 

Beibut, March 18th, 1873. 

And now that the expedition is fairly in motion, we give Lieu- 
tenant Steever's fourteenth despatch in full : 

Camp No. 9, Am. P. Ex. Expedition, { 
Es Salt, Gilead, March 29, 1873. f 
Prop. R. D. Hitchcock, 

President Am, Pal, Ex, Society, 

26 JExcJmnge Place, Boom 14, 

New York, U. S, A,, 
Sib :— I have the honor to report the operations of my command 
since its departure from Beirut until its arrival at Es Salt. 
The Expedition consisted of the following members : 
Edgar Z. Steever, Jr., A. M., Lieutenant U. S. Army, Chief Engi- 
neer and Surveyor and Commander. 

Rev. John A, Paine, New York City, Archaeologist and Natu- 
ralist. 

Rev. Alanson A. Haines, Hamburg, N. J., First Assistant Engi- 
neer. 
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Wm. G. Ballantine, A. B., Indiana, Second Assistant Engineer. 

George Subbet, native of Damascus, a student of the Protestant 
Syrian CJollege, of Beirut, as Interpreter. 

Bishara Abou Shafateer, native of Beirut, a graduate of the Pro- 
testant Syrian College, as a collector in the Department Natural 
History. 

Melville B. Ward, Maine, First General Assistant. 

Usef Abboud, of jazzeen, Syria, Second General Assitant. 

Usef Moushreck, of Abeih, Syria, Cook. 

We had nine riding animals and twenty-seven pack ones, with 
the usual number (eighteen) of muleteers, some of whom brought 
along young mules and donkeys for their own use, to the number 
of eight. This large number of mules was rendered necessary by 
the lack of all facilities east of the Jordan. All our boxes for the 
collection of specimens in mineralogy, zoology and botany, for 
transporting squeeze paper, books and instruments, as well as a 
three months supply of provisions, had to be prepared in Beirut 
and conveyed to some safe depot, convenient to our field of ope- 
rations. Every preparation has been made with care and thor- 
oughness. The engineering and astronomical instrument cases 
were covered with canvas, and carefully packed in boxes; the 
mercurial barometers slung over the back, and the chronometers, 
transported by hand, under the superintendence of Mr. Ballan- 
tine. A two-wheeled running gear (with duplicate axletrees of 
different lengths to adapt it to width of road), bearing an odo- 
meter, was under the charge of Mr. Haines, who kept a record 
of the incidents of the march. Mr. Paine recorded the notes on 
archeeology and natural history, while the guidance of the whole — 
the procuring of guards, the keeping of a journal, together 
with the duties of dragoman, were undertaken by myself. 
Meteorological observations were taken, whenever we were sta- 
tionary, three times a day, and sometimes oftener. 

Before crossing the Jordan, and while in the territory assigned 
to our English Cousins, we were careful to refrain from making 
any investigations that might have the appearance of infringing 
upon their rights ; and, therefore, what follows will be a simple 
narrative of our journey. 

The remarks in this report upon archaeology, are extracts from 
Mr. Paine 's journal, given in his own words. The notes recorded 
by Mr. Haines are incorporated with those kept by myself. 

Maboh 19, 1873.— In the morning, accompanied by Mr. Hay, 
United States Consul General, of Beirut, I selected a suitable site> 
and there established a preparatory camp among the pines, be- 
tween the main roads leading to Sidon and Abeih, at the distance 
of two and a quarter miles from the water-front of the town. To 
this place, in the afternoon, most of the boxes containing the in- 
struments and provisions were sent, but not, however, without a 
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long continued fight with the muleteers, in reference to the weight 
of the loads, they limiting it for each mule to between fifty and 
sixty rottles, each rottle being about six pounds. Although very 
willing to carry packs much less than this, the smallest fraction 
over was the cause for a war of violent words, gestures and curses 
in Arabic. After a fight of several hours and the readjustment of 
some of the boxes, the caravan got under way for the camping 
ground, where the tents had alreedy been pitched under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Hay. Mr. Haines and Ballantine slept in camp that 
night, while Mr. Paine and myself remained in the city to com- 
pLete preparations. 

Part of the day's route lay through cultivated fields, hedged with . 
cactus, which here attains great size and strength, and containing 
numerous mulberry trees, grown for the support of the silk worm. 
The weather was delightful with advancing spring, clear atmos- 
phere and light clouds moving from northwest. A policeman had 
been detailed as guard for the camp— -a good looking fellow in 
soiled regimentals and with rusty musket. The horses were each 
attached by a lariat to a long rope, fastened to the ground by 
iron pins, and a rope around one of the hind legs ; also picketed. 
There was but one boy to attend to the five animals. Each 
muleteer, having in charge two to four mules, would tie them 
together and then pass a rope, attached to one^ around his 
girdle or his leg, and sleep in this manner, being certain that he 
would be awakened if any attempts should be made to run off the 
beasts. 

The camp was situated in a sandy plain, covered with pines, the 
branches of which were cut off to within a few feet of the top. The 
shorn limbs, together with the sweepings of the ground, by which 
every particle of fallen bark and twig is gathered, furnish fuel for 
the city. The trees being twenty to thirty feet high, and devoid of 
all their lower members, presented a peculiar appearance. 
Numerous lizards, of different colors, from four to eight inches 
long, were running about, and when frightened by approaching 
footsteps quickly disappeared in their holes. After dark the mule- 
teers commenced their singing, into which they entered with 
much glee. One would sing a verse and the others come in full 
on the chorus, sometiAies accompanied by the clapping of hands. 
Such were the incidents of the first night in camp. 

Makch 20, 1873.— The day was spent in additional prei)arations, 
the larger boxes being somewhat reduced in size for convenience 
of transportation. The same scenes with the muleteers were re- 
enacted to-day. Mr. Hay delivered letters from the Turkish authori- 
ties, to the different Governors with whom we might have inter- 
<50ur8e, instructing them to afford us facilities for the prosecution 
of our work. We all slept in camp to-night. 

March 21, 1873,— The morning was spent in the final adjustment 
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of tho loads, and after a struggle for an hour or so with the mule- 
teers, whQ wished to make as many packs as possible, so as to in- 
crease the number of animals, we broke camp at 1.30 p.m., crossed 
to the Sidon road and began our march in earnest. Three police- 
men, who had kept watch over our effect^ during the night, were 
dismissed with the customary backshish. The mules, with bells 
around both collars and breeching, kept up a terrible jingle and 
quickened the pace of those in the rear. Just after starting, Rev. 
D. Stuart Dodge overtook us, accompanied us a short distance and 
then bade us adieu. 

The route for the first two or three miles led through narrow and 
crooked sandy paths, just wide enough for two animals abreast, 
and on each side were cultivated fields, hedged with cactus, with 
olive and mulberry trees growing therein, and occasionally syca- 
more and carob trees. We next crossed the red sand hills, blown 
into every imaginable shape by the shifting^ wind. These are 
slowly but surely approaching the city, yet no measures are taken 
to stay their progress. The rugged sides and snow capped sum- 
mits of Lebanon bounded our vision eastward, while the wide ex- 
panse of the blue Mediterranean stretched toward the west. On 
the mountain slopes were a number of picturesquely situated vil- 
lages, of square houses with white walls, flat roofs, no chimneys 
and small windows. 

At 3 p.m. we came upon the sea shore, along which our route 
now lay. There was considerable swell, and the waves broke with 
violence upon the beach. "We forded two considerable streams 
(Wady Shahrfir and Wady Shfiweifat) during the course of the 
afternoon, and the Nahrel D&mfir (Ancient Tamyras) at C p.m. 

Although I had ridden ahead and found the road to the iron 
bridge spanning the river, and beckoned to the muleteers to fol- 
low, through some cause or other they forded, and one mule carry- 
ing the squeeze-paper box fell, wetting and discoloring the con- 
tents. At 6.05 p.m. went into camp on a grassy spot amidst clumps 
of bushes, a few yards south of the Damflr and bordeiring tho sea. 
Late in the afternoon Hon. J. Baldwin Hay, United States Con- 
sul General, overtook us, and gave me letters of introduction to 
different parties along our lino of march. Wjb were accompanied 
by a mounted policeman, furnished by Kiamil Pasha, Governor 
of Beirut. The afternoon was fair and the sun quite warm. The 
distance traveled, by the odometer, twelve and twenty-five hun- 
dredths miles— fourteen and thirty-three hundredths miles from 
Beirut to the Damfir. Evening clear; thermometer fifty-nine 
degrees and five minutes at 9 p.m. 

ABCHJEOLOGY. 

On the way a digression was made to insi>ect a number sar- 
cophagi on the hill-side so very large as to be visible from the 
road. They proved to be forerunners of Khan Khulda. For near« 
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ly half a mile the mountain side is sprinl^led with these sar- 
cophagi, commonly of great size, rivaling oven those of the sacred 
bulls at Sakara, in Egypt, nearly all more or less worn— as deeply 
water and weather worn— as deeply as the unhown natural rock 
beside them. Occasionally they were unbroken, evidently un- 
touched or unmoved from their original position, in these the 
great weight of their massive covers has boon their perfect se- 
curity. Here and there caverns occur, somo of which are manifest 
extensions of natural caves, while others are cut out of the rock. 
Both have side chambers on either side for the reception of 
moderate sized sarcophagi. 

Almost directly east of the Khan, one-third the way up the hill- 
side, foundations remain of buildings, whose great stones at once 
suggest Phgenician or Greek work, but no trace of a bevel could be 
detected along their edges. A portion of these constructions do 
not appear to bo merely foundations, but resemble low walls and 
show a turreted top. 

Inscriptions are said by Mr. Porter (Handbook, p. 380) to be 
wholly wanting ; but this is not the case. I soon found one in a 
niche, of three short lines, beginning IOYAIanh, a mortuary rec- 
ord, standing at the head of one of the smallest sarcophagi 
there, not over four feet in length on the inside. On the long 
outer edge of another sarcophagus cover I discovered another in- 
scription, too old and washed away to be copied. A squeeze might 
bring out something legible. The first I find de Saulcy saw and 
Waddington has taken it from him (Voyage en Syrie, pi. 3, 1864). 
The second is altogether likely to be new. A thorough search, I 
feel assured, would reveal others of high interest. Indeed, while 
copying the first one, a crowd of boys came panting up from the 
Khan with the keeper of the establishment himself, who told me 
of a very deep bir (** well "), far up on the hill, near which there 
was writing, and the name of another place where inscriptions ex- 
ist. As I was looking further at these remains and searching for 
records, questioning whether or not to go for the bir and its in- 
scriptions, I caught sight of our friend, Hon. Mr. Hay. I proposed 
at once going to the hill-top, and the well so deep that man had 
never found its bottom, irrespective of the setting sun and the 
distant camping ground of the Damtir. But he had Beirut yet to 
make, and he warned me, too, that it might turn out to be only a 
natural marking of the rock, or some ornamented device of no 
value. So, on promising to come again at an early day, to prove 
what this writing by the well might be, I was content to turn 
back. 

Mabch 22, 1873.— Thermometer at 7 a.m. sixty degrees and three 
minutes. Broke camp at 8.48 a.m., and continued our march 
southward. Nine a.m. began the rough ascent of Ras Damtlr, 
upon which is supposed to have stood **the town or fortress of 
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Platane, the scene of a battle between Antiochus the Groat and 
Ptolemy, about B. C. 218." (Porter's Handbook, p. 380.) At half 
past nine descended to sand. Ten passed village of El Jiyeh, sa]4 
to be the site of Porphyreon, a Khan and Neby Yunas, in a grove of 
mulberry trees. Here, on dit, that the whale * * vomited out Jonah 
on the dry land." At twenty-five minutes after ten crossed Raa 
Jedrah, road as rough as preceding. Once more descended to 
sand. Passed shepherds with flocks of black goats and sonue 
sheep, and a little while afterward, camels, well laden, slowly 
moving, with their drivers alongside, picking any groon things 
they might find and feeding their charges. We next crossed an- 
other Ras (Rumeileh), over whUjh a road is now being completed. . 
It is not more than three-fourths of a mile long, and yet it has 
taken two months to finish the last four-fifths of it ; for when I 
rode along this route the first of February last, one-fifth was done. 
Such is the rapidity with which the Moslems work. I am really 
surprised to find that anything has been done in this line at all. I 
have only seen one road in this misgoverned land on which a car- 
riage can run, and that is from Beirut to Damascus. Twonty-five 
minutes after eleven forded N. el Auwaly, ancient Bostronus, and 
entered Sidon at 1.10 p.m. Sidon twenty-six and fifty-three hun- 
dredths miles from Beirut. I reached Saida before the column, 
having ridden ahead to make the necessary arrangements for 
change of guard, so as to cause no delay in the march of the cara- 
van upon its arrival from this source. Notwithstanding, when it 
did arrive, the muleteers rebelled and insisted upon going into 
camp there, saying they had no barley and could not get any if we 
went on further. Upon being told to leave an animal to bring it 
to them and continue the march, they flew into a most violent 
rage, accompanied by a torrent of words and gestures, and the 
ever increasing crowd of spectators joined the melee with as much 
eagerness as though it were something that personally concerned 
everyone of them. Not receiving any satisfactory answer to my 
question, whether they would go on or not, I determined to put a 
stop to this row by the aid of a little legal authority. Accompa- 
nied by Dr. Arbela, United States Vico-Consul, I called upon the 
Governor, 'presented my letters and had the whole affair investi- 
gated, and the head muleteer, Ghanem-Abou-Khuder, made to 
understand that he must do whatever was ordered. Kissing my 
hand, promising to travel forty hours a day, if necessary, to throw 
himself into the sea, or do anything else I might wish, he de- 
parted and at once forced the muleteers to reload and resume the 
march. The proceedings of the Court of Justice were novel. Pres- 
ent—the Governor, clothed in European dress, an aged Arab, smok- 
inghis nargileh and sitting cross-legged on a divan. Dr. Arbela, 
Ghanem-Abou-Khader, a sergeant, a corporal, waiter boy and my- 
self. The Governor talked, the Consul talked, the aged Arab 
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talked, Ghanem talked ; in fact sometimes all four talked at once. 
The sergeant and the corporal, guarding the prisoner, each had 
something to say about the matter, and even the waiter boy, who 
handed around the coffee and cigarettes, gave his learned opinion 
upon the subject under discussion. It took fully half an hour for 
all these judges and jurors to decide this simple question, which, 
on the plains, would probably have been settled in a few seconds 
by the head muleteer losing part of his scanty brains. 

At forty-five minutes after two we left Sidoningood order, all 
differences being apparently reconciled. We forded the N. Bara- 
ghit, N. Sanik, N. el Zaherany, below a bridge of three arches of 
excellent masonry, and the N. el Burakiyeh. Passed Tell el 
Burak at 5 p.m., and shortly afterward a tower on point of land, 
projecting into sea, and went into camp number three at 6 p.m., 
near *Ain-el-Kanterah, on the seashore. Distance marched to-day, 
twenty and forty-eight hundredths miles. Distance from Beirut, 
thirty-four and eighty-one hundredths miles. At 9 p.m. the ther- 
mometer stood sixty degrees and eight minutes. 

ABCH2E0L0GY. 

All that is left of the ancient town of Porphyreon is a single 
granite column with a sarcophagus by the hamlet of el Jiyeh near 
the Khan Neby Yunas. A PhoDnician site has been replaced by a 
few old gnarled, starved tamarisks, beside a Moslem wely. 

Crossing the Ras Jedrah, a few old foundations were observed 
near a little Khan, uncovered and dug over afresh for building 
stones. This may have been the site of the fortress of Platana. 

A little way south of Sidon, beside the road, lies an almost per- 
fect Roman mile stone, bearing the names of Septimius Severus 
and of his son M. Aurelius Antoninus Augustus, more generally 
known as Caracalla, and dating from the year 198 A. D. It 
is a plain column of grey granite nine or ten feet in length. 
A short walk along the sea side or over the cape southward,, re- 
veals the tact tliat Ras Surafend must have been built upon 
throughout its extent in ancient times. Near at hand are remains 
of an aqueduct, which most likely conveyed the water of our 'Ain 
Kanterah round the point. Here are foundations, and^ there stone 
presses still entire. The whole bank facing the sea is full of pieces 
of glass, potsherds and fragments of tiles. 

March 23, 1873.— Thermometer at 8 a. m., sixty-three degrees and 
three minutes. Our first Sabbath in camp. A day of rest for man 
and beast. At 11 a. m. Divine service was held, conducted by Mr. 
Paine, who chose as his subject— **Sarepta and the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon." The muleteers were invited to a reading of the (Gos- 
pel in Arabic, and most of them attended ; those who were able to 
read took their turns in doing so by verses. After the reading 
there was an animated conversation upon the religion of Jesus. 
They said they were very ignorant and would be thankful to be 
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better instructed. They received some reading matter in their 
own language with expressions of thankfulness. All are Maronite 
christians except one, and he is a Druze, and promised his com- 
rades to keep his religion to himself and not to show it. Mr. 
Haines conducted this part of the worship. 

Thermometer at 2 p.m., sixty-six degrees; at 9 p.m., fifty-seven 
degrees and three minutes. Heavy dew during night. Minimum 
during night, fifty-three degrees and six minutes. 

Monday, March 24, 1873.— Thermometer 7 a. m., fifty-seven de- 
grees and eight minutes. Broke camp No. 3 at 8.20 a. m., and 
shortly afterward passed the ruins of Sarepta. It was here that 
Elijah, after the brook Cherith had gone dry, came for food, when 
famine was upon the land, and met the Syrophenican woman, 
whose son he afterward brought to life (I. Kings, 17 : 9). We next 
passed some ruined columns, and soon afterward, a white-domed 
wely, a khan and some water troughs. 

To the mountains the inhabitants fled when it became insecure 
in the plain ; and high up on the hill is Stirafend, the offspring of 
Sarepta. Crossed N. Haisarini, now dry. At 9.55 passed the ruins 
of 'Adlan, which Porter (Handbook, p. 375) says is most probably 
the site of the ** Little town of Ornithon, which Strabo places 
between Tyre and Sidon, north of the river Leontes." 

To the left, were caves in tjie cliffs, some of which were inhabited. 
Smoke was seen issuing from them, there being no chimney— the 
door the only outlet. Among the ruins of 'Adlan. and below the 
level of the ground is a hemispherical hole, plastered, standing 
upon its base, a series of steps leading down to the bottom, now 
covered with mud— the door to the north. Two villages are seen to 
the left— one with white-domed wely on the summit, the other 
further to the south and on side of the hill. Still further in same 
direction, a white-domed wely, apparently alone, and called 
Neby Seir. 

The plain now widens. The soil is rich and fertile, and wherever 
labor has been bestowed upon it, is already being abundantly 
rewarded by the fine crop of barley, at present a foot and a half 
high. There are, however, acres upon acres uncultivated and 
covered with weeds and underbrush. At 10.25, saw to the right 
eleven upright, rectangular pillars, about two hundred yards west 
of the road. They were arranged in the manner indicated on the 
following page : 
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iPhose represented by a • vrere upright; those by an O, 
fallen or inclined. The line marked thus —.--.--.■—.--.—.— .—.—.— 
represents remains and direction of old walls. The line 

thus marks the boundary of a 

level plot, raised a few feet above the surrounding ground. The 
measurements are approximate. There was a rectangular trough a 
few feet to the east, and a circular one about five minutes diameter 
on side of mound of earth and stones, at southern extremity of 
this plateau. A fuller description will be given below, under 
Archaeology. 

10.40 a. m.— Passed piles of stones and ruins on the shore to our 
right. 10.47, crossed north abu-el-Aswad, now dry, with the ex- 
ception of a little water under the old Roman bridge to our left. 
10.53, snow capped summit of Hermon seen through depression of 
hills to edst. 11.01, ruins to right on shore. 11.29J, crossed small 
btidg;^ (modern). 11.30, another, and 11.33^, still another; and^at 
11.34 crossed stone bridge with inclined pathway, over north el- 
Kasjmiyeh (Leoi|tes). Here are a tjouple of khans on its right bank 
an^d near the sea, another on its left. Halted after crossing river. 
Started 11.45. 11.51, opposite khan with white plastered dome. 
Aqueduct below, just after crossing viaduct. Another khan on hill 
side. 11.32, ruins and six trees on hill side to left. 12.40, khan on 
right of road, reservoir well filled, and aqueduct a few hundred 
feet long, running westward. I now rode along the sea shore, 
allowing my horse to walk his best, so as to reach Sur (Tyre) before 
the column, procure a new guard in time to cause no delay in the 
march. Arrived thero 1 p.m. 

The caravan traveled about three fourths of mile to the east of 
city, and arrived opposite it 1.30 p.m. It then crossed the broken 
aqufeduct, by which the ancient city was supplied. While waiting 
for the new policeman, rode around the walls of Tyre, and most 
emphatically has the prophecy of Ezekiel (xxvi, etc.) been fulfilled, 
as testified by the ruined walls and dilapidated towers, with their 
numerous crevices. Here is the causeway built by Alexander, to re- 
duce the place, and the two wells near the gate, an upright column 
further to the south and east of the walls, in the midst of a barley 
field, strewn with ruins. In the old church at the south east angle, 
are still to be seen three large red granite shafts in a prostrate 
i;>osition ; one entirely exposed, the other two partly covered up. 
Bide by side, and forming the foundation for a modern garden wall. 
There are cast down columns on the south, on the west, on the 
north, partly burled in the waters of the Mediterranean, and upon 
which, at this very moment, were stretched the nets of fishermen. 
The town is cramped ; its streets mere narrow, crooked and filthy 
alley ways. The inhabitants dirty and boisterous. 

The new policeman having arrived, I left Tyre at 1.36 p.m. He 
\ an Ethiopian of the darkest hue, his lix>s of the same shade» 
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ftnd his blackness was greatly intensified by' the color of the suit 
he wore, which was as white as the driven snow. He pre- 
sented a striking appearance as he .rode before me, with a white 
kaffieh on his head and hanging down his back, kept in its place 
by a black cord ; a white zouave jacket, trimmed with black braid 
along the seams, and white baggy trowsers ; a double barreled shot 
gun slung across his back ; mounted on a gray mare about twelve 
hands high, her bones projecting to such an extent as to render her 
eminently fit for a hat rack ; seated in a native saddle, from the 
left side of which hung the usual scooped shaped iron stirrup, 
while a piece of rope supplied the want on the right. These 
guards are employed not so much for their fighting quali- 
ties—since they would probably be the first to run in real danger— 
as for witnesses in case of robbery. If application is made to the 
Government for guards, and they furnish what they deem neces- 
sary for one's protection, the traveler is relieved of the responsi- 
bility should anything be stolen. 

Having left Tyre at 1.36 p. m., I crossed a stream with mills upon 
its banks, 2.20. There were some Arabs bathing in the cool water 
as I approached. Hearing the horse's footsteps and seeing it was a 
Frank, they immediately pulled their clothes over their heads and 
waited until I had passed, when they resumed their work. Riding 
across the mound upon which stands a large khan, and near which 
Paleetyrus is supposed to have stood, I rejoined the column near 
Ras-el-'Ain at 2.20. Halted 2.35 for lunch. Started 2.50. 

At 3.30 crossed Wady, now dry, with remains of bridge to right. 
8.46, Wady 'Azzujeh, village of Mansurah to left. 4.00, passed large 
ruins on moimd of earth to left. Observed large trough, much 
worn, cracked down the center ; and at southwest end of mound is 
a deep, square well, partly filled with rubbish. It is about six feet, 
eight inches wide, with steps along its sides. I counted thirty- 
eight. The original ris3 was about a foot, now worn down to two 
or three inches. 4.06, commenced ascent of Ras-el-Abyad (Ladder 
of Tyre), from which we obtained a magnificent view of the sea 
and the beautiful plain of Phoenicia, just crossed. 25 minutes 
later, crossed Wady (dry), a khan and tower to left, and struck 
gravelly road. Remains of old Roman road for some minutes. 
4.45, passed ruined building on right; an old fountain, much worn, 
' with two water spouts, and facing the north, and surmounted with 
a cornice, together with a low, conical building, both on left. 
Many ruins scattered around. 2 minutes later, crossed Wady, four 
feet, five inches wide, now dry. 4.57, commenced ascent of spur of 
mountains, which took three minutes to cross. Now passed 
through ruins, scattered along the shore. Large stones and 
columns, much worn, and broken Roman road again seen. Near 
here, Isltanderujeh, the ancient Alexandroschene, is supposed to 
have stood. 5.20, crossed small, dry wady, and at 5.25 were oppo^ 
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site the two upright Ionic columns on hill to left (Elm el 'Amed). 
5.26, crossed large wady (Hamul), the ground still damp; and 
5.46, passed a castle on rocks overlooking the sea and a khan, to 
right of road. The village of Nakurah is seen to the left on hill, 
four minutes later. We now cross a small wady (dry) and com- 
mence ascent of Bas-Nakurah at 5.55, seventeen minutes being 
occupied in crossing it, and at the foot we cross a Boman bridge, 
at 6.18, a small one, and 6.21, another, somewhat larger than the 
previous. We reach the summit of Bas el-Musheirifeh, the tower 
at the top being in ruins. Beached the foot of the promontory at 
6.38, and 'Ain el-Musheirifeh 6.56, and made selection of camping 
ground before arrival of muleteers. It was dark by this time, the 
wind blowing with terrific force from the east. We here waited 
anxiously for the tents to come up, while the darkness increased 
every moment, and the wind also, and our wishes were not realized 
until 7.50 p. m. It was with dififtculty that our canvas coverings 
were pitched for the night, owing to the tremendous force of the 
sirocco. We had been twelve hours in the saddle and had ridden 
32.28 miles. Distance from Beirtit, 67.09 miles. Dinner, 11 p. m. 

ARCttEOLOGY. 

All the way across Bas Surafend— the site of ancient Zarephath, 
Sarepta— this morning we saw evidences of former inhabitation, in 
did foundations^ walls, etc^, and pits, from which their materials 
had been removed. About el-Khudr we noticed a short granite 
column still standing, large pieces of marble capitals and a fine 
sarcophagus in the very place it was cut from the native rock. 
- Just after passing the ruins of 'Adlan, with its caverns hewn in 
the opposite cliffs, my attention was attracted by a number of 
stones standing upright at some distance from our route, nearer 
the sea shore. Biding up to them, they struck me at once as rude 
stone monuments of high antiquity. Before reaching them, two 
hundred feet or more, in the open field lay a large, heavy stone, 
two feet high, three feet long, by two wide, having in its smoothed, 
flat 6urf£k!e an excavation eight inches deep, about as wide and one 
third longer. Before the day was over, I found several others of 
the same sort; and the only conclusion I could arrive at respecting 
their character and use, was that they are ancient altars. This 
cutting, sunk deep in the top, was intended and employed for the 
fire of wood or coals, while the victim was laid across, above, from 
one side to the other of the excavation. There were now, of 
course, no traces of fire remaining on the well-weathered stone ; 
but the bottom of this opening in every case was rough, and in 
some cases deeply cracked by gaping lines, with rounded edges. 
On the very summit of Bas-el-Kelb, north of Beirtit, two months 
or more ago, I came across a similar artificial depression in a point 
of rock between three and four feet high, which preserved every 
appearance of having been designed and long resorted to as a place 
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of sacrifice. This one, however, had an outlet cut down one side 
of the excavation, leading down the side of the rock for a distance 
of two feet. These rough stone monuments occupied a position in 
the lines of low walls running along the ground in the form of an 
exact rectangle, about two hundred feet in length, lying in an east 
and west direction. The front, forty feet wide, was placed thirty 
feet before the line of the upright stones. Midway between the 
front wall at the surface of the ground and these pillars, stood two 
low ones, respectively eighteen inches and three feet high, and not 
more than three feet apart ; they seemed to guard the entrance to 
the sanctuary. Coming to the upright stones themselves, they 
were found to be ranged in a parallelogram directed north and 
south, with sides about forty by twenty-five feet in length. Five 
out of seven were standing on the east side of this parallelogram- 
only two on the west side ; the complete number, four, were stand- 
ing on the south end, and none were remaining in their upright 
position along the north line. Of the fallen stones, some were 
still lying in their places, particularly on the west side ; others had 
been carried a little way out of place —two beyond the north west 
corner and one sixty feet away to the west. Of the upright stones 
only one was leaning, and that inward— the fourth one from the 
south corner of the front line. All these pillars were rectangular 
blocks, two feet wide by twelve to fourteen inches thick, standing 
five to seven feet out of ground. To have kept this position so long 
a time, there must be from two to four feet more hidden in the 
earth. They bore no traces of workmanship, other that what had 
been necessary to cut them from their quarry. Of all, one side was 
rough rock ; the other three were as smooth as hewing from their 
native places would ihake them, and no more. In every case the 
hewn, fiat side was turned inward, and the rough, untouched 
side outward from the interior of the sanctuary. The material 
was the loose sandstone of the shore rock. Continuing on toward 
the west, the rectangular outline along the ground was kept up 
for about one hundred and fifty feet. Fifty feet from the«western 
end, half way from the north and south lines, lay a large 
stone heap. Outside on the south, was a stone mound, among 
whose debris a circular stone curb, five and a half feet in diameter, 
was noticed. Outside on the north, was placed another block of 
stone nearly square, but with rounded corners, having a square 
excavation from three to seven inches deep— apparently another 
altar. Half way to the sea and a little to the north, a cavern-well 
was located, with steps leading down to its clear and abundant 
water ; around were scattered basins and troughs of hewn stones — 
some entire, others broken in the middle, or to such an extent as 
to be entirely unfit for use— in many forms— round, square and 
rectangular) I cannot but believe that these upright stones are 
veritable dolmens connected with early Phoenician worship. 
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Subsequently to finding these pillars, I noticed the following ac- 
count of them in Porter's Handbook, p. 375— the only one I have 
been able to find. It will be seen that though he may have passed 
by on the road, he never went to them, and is quite at fault. He is 
going northward in his route— "about an hour from the river we ob- 
serve on the right a circlet of upright stones to which a curious tra- 
dition is attached. Not far off is a hamlet, with a white domed 
webj dedicated to Neby Stir, a great prophet of some unknown age. 
On one occasion a number of men were passing along and chanced 
to mock the prophet, who in revenge cursed them, and they were 
immediately turned into stone, and here they stand still." Here 
are a number of errors :— the stones are not on the right but on the 
left of the road— toward the sea. The pillars are not in a circlet, 
but in the outline of a rectangle. There is no hamlet either near by 
or far off, only on the summit a single white-domed wely, called 
Neby Seir. If Mr. Porter has quoted accurately, the author he re- 
lied on must have observed very erroneously or have written very 
loosely. 

Half a mile south of these rude stone monuments, near Nahr 
Abm-el-aswad, a little low Ras bears at its extremity hard by the 
sea, ruins that are apparently of Phoenician character, an over- 
thrown wall, running north and south, has for its foundation 
courses, still remaining in position, stones of unusual size — from 
two to three feet square, up to even six feet in length. All are 
bevelled on their edges and carry rough faces. Near by lies the 
under stone of an oil mill, five feet in diameter, seven to nine 
inches deep, perforated in the centre by an opening ten inches 
square. 

After crossing the Leontes, Nahr-el-Kasimiyeh, I rode up the 
hill on the left and followed the brow of the heights overlooking 
the plain, half way to Tyre. In the walls of the house standing on 
the steep side hill near the top are a number of old bevelled stones 
which most likely were derived from ruins of Phoenician buildings 
on these heights. Higher on the summit I came across a cistern 
hewn out of solid rock, whose opening was not far from three feet 
square. While looking at this deep cutting, the owner of the 
house came up, and attempted to tell me, in more Arabic than I 
could understand, about some very large cisterns further east, 
which might be entered, and which possessed written characters. 
Biding on southward, at the extremity of a point standing a little 
way out toward the plain, were found the walls of an edifice above 
twenty feet in length, almost entirely overthrown, built of stones 
four to six feet long. Near by was another cistern, and a perfect 
sarcophagus lid, ornamented on one end, with a raised, five pointed 
star in the centre, and with raised scrolls on both sides. On the 
next prominent point were the remains of another larger building, 
between thirty and forty feet in length, whose lowest courses of 
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stones were as large and evidently as old as those of the former. 
In close proximity was situated a cistern, whose upper part was a 
square opening, sunk in the solid rock. This portion was five or 
six feet wide each way ; it may have been no greater below the 
debris that had fallen in. A little way to the south, a block of 
rock lay on the surface, with a block-shaped hole cut down into its 
flat top, which bore every indication of having served as an altar. 
I need not enumerate similar occurrences of old ruins. All along 
the height, as I followed its bro^^ winding in and out, every highest 
point gave indications of having been occupied by a building—a 
little sanctuary or temple— with its reservoir for water adjacent, 
and, in some cases, its altar still existing. These were the high 
places of the Phoenicians at home. On these very blocks of stone 
the eternal fire may have been sustained in the service of Baal, of 
whom no image was made here, but whose only symbol was an 
ascending fiame. Silius says: "Irrostincta focis servant altaria 
flammae, sed nulla effigies, simulacrave nota Deorum." In his 
temple at Tyre itself a pillar of emerald stood near thS altar which 
refiected with increased light the beams of the never-dying fire, 
flickering in the gloom of night. 

Between Teel el-Mashuk and the city only four piers of the old 
aqueduct are still standing, and these are being rapidly broken up 
for building stone. In one or two spots lofty masses of stalagmite 
mark the line, in place of the removed arches. Just below the 
Teel on the side toward the city, beside the worthless material of 
the aqueduct, lies by far the most beautiful specimen of an olive 
oil mill that good fortune has ever thrown in my path. This is 
saying simply nothing ; it would be quite safe to say one of the 
finest specimens in existence. They are generally made out of the 
rock of the locality and are rude in construction. This one, how- 
ever, had most costly and elegant red syenite for its material- 
material chosen for obelisks and temple columns ; and, in spite of 
the great hardness of the stone, was finished with care. It was no 
less than nine feet in diameter and more than two feet in thick- 
ness. Its outside rim measured six inches across ; its excavated 
circle, three feet across ; an inner rim came next, four and one half 
inches thick; and, in the centre, the perforation stretched sixteen 
inches from side to side. This excavated circle in which the olives 
were crushed, under the ponderous wheel rolling round, was six 
inches or more deep. At one point, on a level with its floor, a hole 
had been cut through the outside rim for the fiowing out of the 
juices of the fruit. Three little, shallow holes, about one inch 
square, were sunk on the top of the inner rim, equally distant 
from one another. Close by lies the solid wheel, also of syenite, 
of a lighter grayish red hue, five feet in diameter and two feet in 
thickness. Its centre is pierced by a hole one foot square. 

Near Mansurah the sandy ground was strewn with the material 
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of old walls, foundations, etc., from which nearly all that could 
serve any useful purpose had been carried away. 

Further on, near Wady el-'azzujeh, a high mound deserving even 
the name of hill, was found to be covered "with the ruins of houses 
and even greater structures. Long and comparatively high lines 
of walls still stand uninjured. No order could be detected among 
them, nor any trace of passageways. The whole pf the surface of 
the summit was hidden under the masses of well cut stones of 
fallen edifices. At three different points were standing, erect still, 
contrivances of whose use I could form no satisfactory opinion. 
Each one consisted of a pair of rectangular pillars facing one 
another, no two pair of them equally high, reaching from two to 
four feet. Each stone had its inner face grooved by a channel, 
commencing about six inches below the top, and running down the 
middle into the ground. This groove was about two and a half 
inches wide, and three inches deep. Standing over against one 
another as they did, with exact correspondence, they seemed fitted 
to hold something in the form of a tablet which might have been 
inspected on both sides. 

The remains of the old guard house ^t the summit of the pass 
over the Promontorium Album, offered nothing of interest. 

Beyond this promontory on the south, just above a fountain by 
the sea rise the sides, strong and solid even in their destruction 
of the fortress at the spot, called Mutatio Alexandroschene in the 
Jerusalem Itinerary. 

On the northern height above Wady Hamul as it opens on the 
plain rest the mysterious remnants of a little Ionic temple, to- 
gether with those of the extensive structures which surrounded it. 
Only two or three columns still rise from their original positions ; 
but so many others lie in every direction amongst the mass of 
overthrown walls which has buried the substructure out of sight, 
that one must believe them to have formed a colonade round the 
entire temple. They were formed of single shafts, surmounted by 
capitals of single blocks. Their symmetry of outline and the 
character of their sculpture, indicate an Ionic sanctuary of no lit- 
tle beauty, and art in its day. On the southern side and in front, 
particularly at the south-west corner, massive walls containing 
unusually large stones formed a substructure which either ter- 
raced the upper part of the side hill, or materially enlarged the 
area of the acropolis. The other edifices stood chiefly on the 
eastern part of the hill ; others were located along the southern 
slope, below the temple. Their stones show a choice in the selec- 
tion of material, and no little care in their cutting ; the structures 
they formed, therefore, were more costly and elegant than private 
houses, and must have belonged to the system, and service of the 
sacred enclosure. Only a little way down in a northwesterly 
dire<5tion lies, on the surface, a massive monolith, five feet in 
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length, three to four in width, and as much in height, which, from 
its two nearly square etcavated places, one towards its end of the 
block apparently for fire, must have served as a double altar. 
Still further on toward the south and the sea, another solid block 
of rock remains, hewn nearly square, measuring four feet in every 
dimension, whose cutting on its surface reached an unusual size, 
twelve by fourteen inches. On looking at this strange cubical 
stone of so great weight, and no careful chiseling, the conviction 
was irresistible that it was a Phoenician altar, a stone of sacrifle 
from very early times. Just above this old relic on the left, in the 
face of a little cliflf high above the ground, a rock-hewn tomb re- 
mains even more indestructible. A single square door opens in 
ftront of a partition which divides the tomb into two rectangular 
chambers. No trace of time or decay exsists there. Every stroke 
of the instrument that wrought out its rough but plane walls, is as 
visible there to-day as when freshly finished. 

March 25th, 1873. Broke camp number four at 8. 20 a.m., taking the 
road towards 'Akka. Crossed two small aqueducts, transverse to 
road immediately afterwards. Eleven minutes past ten opposite 
village of ez-Zib to west, on slightly rising ground. Twelve min- 
utes past ten crossed two old bridges with connected approaches, 
and one minute later crossed another small one. Nineteen min- 
utes past ten, observe some ruins and two khans toward the 
sea. Thirty minutes past ten pass large orange grove on 
right, beautifully situated; to the left, are the remains of 
old Roman Aqueduct, khans and some ruins. Cross two small 
bridges over West 'Ain-ed-Dim, at end of grove. The road passes 
by Semirieh, a filthy native village, with dirty inhabitants and 
ferocious dogs, at 10.50. In the walls are some old stones. Con- 
ical hovels, smelling greatly of smoke, on right. Five minutes 
past eleven crossed bridge over dry wady, about twenty-five yards 
wide. The old aqueduct with its numerous arches, spanning the 
depression in the ground, was distinctly visible on our left, while 
the tall white minarets of Acre, loomed up in the distance. 
* Nineteen minutes past eleven, opposite the village of el Bahja to 
the east. Near this point is the Pasha's Villa, in a grove of trees. 
Thirty-two minutes past eleven, pass under arch of ruined aque- 
duct, built by the celebrated tyrant, Jezzar Pasha, of Acre. Riding 
along at a rapid pace, we pass through two gates and enter 'Akka 
at 11 :55. After arranging for a new policeman, proceeded to H. B. 
M. Vice Consul and transacted our business. He showed us his old 
Jewish Synagogue, which is quite devoid of furniture and orna- 
ments, the only thing of interest being the ancient copies of the 
Bible, which are carefully guarded, and it was not without reluct- 
ance that he exhibited them. 

. After waiting half an hour for our new guard, we dismissed our 
Ethiopian one, with a small backshisk, and once more resumed 
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the march at 1.20. The colum passed through the arch of aqueduct 
at 12 o'clock noon and struck southeast for Nazareth, and by this 
time was well in advance. Twenty-five minutes past one, road lead 
between cultivated fields, with numerous palm groves on each side. 
We watered at bir on left and continued across this level plain, 
with its dark, rich soil, greatly resembling our western prairies, 
such as that along the Platte valley, unsown and uncared for. At 
2.25, skirted the base of Teel Kison, with fountain at foot. 

'Tis surely a shame that this great plain of 'Akka, with its fine 
soil, is not more cultivated. It is only here and there that a little 
barley has been planted, the grass and weeds holding sway over 
the greater part. We saw to right and left many camels grazing, 
attended by their Bedawee keepers, scantily clothed. To the south 
could be seen Shefa *Omer, and to the northeast Damon. We soon 
commenced ascent of West 'Abilin, the town of that name pictur- 
esquely perched on a high hill to our right and front. Here the 
soil was well cultivated, every available inch being utilized, the 
nature of the country affording security. The ride along this 
valley was charming; the scene was ever shifting, the road ever 
turning between high hills, covered with vegetation, while the 
stream ran peacefully along our pathway. At 4.21, we reached the 
watershed between the plains of 'Akka and el-Buttauf and saw 
spread before \is, in all the beauty of spring time, this lovely basin 
with its rich green carpet of wavy barley, and the long caravan, like 
a huge serpent, slowly dragging itself along. At 4.43, we passed a 
khan and some ruins near Bir-el-Bedawiyeh, to our right. Then 
crossed the sward, turned to the right, commenced to ascend and 
at 5.20 were beside Seffurieh, (Sepphoris). The castle crowned its 
height, ruins were scattered below, the dirty looking hovels of the 
natives cling to the hill-side, and pools of stagnant water lay at the 
base : all these truly represented an oriental village. The road 
from this point onward is exceedingly steep, rough and difficult, 
and it was not until 6.30 p.m., a little before dark, that I reached 
Nazareth, and selected a camping ground near the Virginsr Foun- 
tain. The column arrived at 7.25 p.m., and soon a couple of tents 
were up and we anxiously waiting, after eleven or twelve hours in 
the saddle, the appearance of dinner, which was not served until 
after 11 p.m. The caravan had marched thirty- two and fifteen 
hundredths miles. Distance from Beirtit, ninety-nine and twenty- 
four hundredths miles. During the night we were visited by a 
severe rain, wind and thunder storm. 

ARCH^SOLOGT. 

A short distance before reaching the highest point of land be- 
tween this plain (El Buttauf ) and that of Acre, I noticed beside the 
way two peculiar shafts of stone, hewn from the rock of the local- 
ity. They were not far from eleven feet in length, of which from 
three to four feet remained a square pedestal, two feet in diameter, 
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while the rest was cut into a column. Neither of them appeared to 
be finished. Both were lying half buried in the soil. 

At Seflfiirieh, a portion of the Crusaders' Gothic church still 
stands, consisting of three lofty, vaulted arches, that of the middle 
aisle supported by a lower smaller one on either side. Two are 
now used for dwellings, and one for a stable. In open places on 
the western border of the town, I noticed two remarkable mono, 
lithic troughs or sarcophagi, which bore on each outside long face, 
two, and on each end, one large crescent subtending a disc five or 
six inches in diameter, both in relief. Built into the lower courses 
of the tower on the height, two or three others of the same pattern 
were detected. Only one was there observed ornamented with 
raised festooning. The question at once suggested itself, are not 
these discs and crescents the symbols of the sun and moon,— the 
emblems of Ba'al and Astarte ? If so, do not these excavated and 
thus ornamented rectangular stones belong to the age of Israel's 
idolatry, when this very height was one of Ba'al's high places? 
The walls of this old tower are composed of stones bearing the Jew- 
ish bevel and facing, and all are much later, evidently, than the 
lower courses containing these long sarcophagi, if such they be. 
These, therefore, possess greater age. Some of them embrace be- 
tween the crescents and discs on the long side, little tablets, in the 
form of a rectangle supported by triangles, kT " 'kA which 
may yet preserve traces of inscriptions. A jyi jKl good- 
sized building in the centre of the town seemed Kk rN as old 
as crusading times, itself half buried by the ascending modern 
town which builds on its own acciimulations, and possessing a little 
court, into which one must descend several feet, paved and stored 
with fragments of marbles and relics of olden times. But failing 
sunlight forbade investigation. 

Mabch 26, 1873.— The day opened with rain, and it was not until 
about 8 a.m. that it ceased. After breakfast, business requiring 
my presence in the town, I left instructions with Mr. Paine to have 
the loads prepared, and the tents, after drying for a couple of 
hours, taken down and packed, so we might start by 10 a.m. The 
head muleteer, when spoken to upon the subject, said, *' Jenin 
mafeesh," and went off about his business, all the mules and 
horses having been driven off to pasturage. On my return, I was 
greatly surprised to find that nothing had been done, and, not 
wishing to be ruled by the muleteers, had them brought up before 
the Governor, and their true duty instilled into them. Many ex- 
cuses were made, such as tents being wet and too heavy to carry, 
barley to be purchased, the long time necessary to get ready, and 
that Jenin could not be reached before midnight, Upon being 
assured of my determination to go there, if it were not reached 
until sunrise the next morning, he wisely set about preparing 
things, and, at 1.10 p.m., camp was broken, and we headed south- 
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ward. Traveled rocky and rugged road over the mountains to the 
south of Nazareth, experienced occasional showers of rain, and 
saw on our left the so-called Mount of Precipitation, and, at 2 p.m., 
reached the Plain of Esdraelon. The ground was soft, the inud 
slight. Mount Tabor at times was partly wrapped in mist or 
clothed with sunshine. Jebel Duhy (Little Hermon), with Endor, 
Nain and Sunem, stood on our left, and Carmel on our right. 

The road now runs between el-Fuleh and el-Afuleh, and, con- 
tinuing, we look down the valley of Jezreel to our left, and see 
Zer'in (Jezreel), situated upon a. small hill, and, behind it, Gilboa, 
crowned bythe cai^tle of Wezar. We soon cross one of the heads 
of the Kishon, and, at 7.05, passed under an arch of the old aque- 
duct, and went into camp number six, near Jenin (En Gannim), 
after dark, seventeen and eighty-one hundredths miles from Naza- 
reth. Distance from BeirM, one hundred and seventeen and five 
hundredths miles. 

The policeman, who accompanied us from Nazareth, brought a 
note to the Affendi here, who, in consequence, paid us a visit, and 
provided us; with three guards for the night. The reputation 6f the 
people of the neighborhood for honesty not being good, this course 
was thought advisable. We were undisturbed during the night, 
except by the noise of dogs and jackals. 

AECttEOLOGY. 

[Absence of report on this subject explained in letter.] 
Mabch 27, 1873.— Broke camp at 7.40 a.m., and directed our course 
toward Nabulus. Road iirst passes through a beautiful glen with 
numerous olive trees, and then, winding, ascends Wady with steep 
hills on each side. We pass Neby on the high hill-top to the right, 
and, shortly afterward, some natives, placing stones around a well in 
a little basin to the left. Soon descended to the plain of 'Arrabeh, 
well cultivated, the barley looking finely, with olive groves to the 
left, near base of hills. At 9.05, passed through Kubatiyeh, a dirty 
looking village, with numbers of filthy, ragged and. ugly urchins, 
who were attracted to us by the noise of the mule bells. Some 
offered for sale almonds, of which there are a number of trees in 
the neighborhood. 

The road then led up a steep hill ; reached the summit at 9.32, 
and obtained a lovely view of the adjacent country. The village 
we had just passed lay at our feet, the plain beyond, green with 
barley and dotted with the grayish colored olive trees ; the hills 
well terraced and cultivated, and, still further northward, the 
plain of Esdrselon, bringing to our minds all its sacred associations 
and surroundings. Reached bottom of the hill at 9.36, and crossed 
Merj-el-Ghurak, also well cultivated. About midway, opposite 
Wady on hill top to the right. Twenty minutes to eleven, at foot of 
village of Jebar-Kefeir, seen up the valley to left. Continuing in 
the same direction, observed Santir on hill to right, and just before 
6 
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reaching Jeba*, take direct road to Nabulus, while that by way of 
Bebtistieh runs to the right. From this point onward, the route is 
exceedingly uninteresting. We ascend and descend one hill only 
to ascend and descend another. The road is very rough, the 
mountain sides steep ; and, with a hot sun pouring down upon us, 
the ride was anything but pleasant. Before crossing Ebal, we 
catch a glimpse of Talusa (Thirza) to the left, and, on attaining the 
highest point of the road, the valley, seven hundred feet below, 
suddenly bursts upon us in all its grandeur and beauty. Immedi- 
ately in front is the ridge of Gerizim, with its white domed wedy 
on its summit, and its terraced sides ; to the left and at its base, 
the town of Nabulus, ancient Shechem; at our feet, a lovely scene 
of fields well covered with vegetation, contrasting strongly with 
the reddish earth to the right, the whole dotted with trees, and run- 
ning water in the midst. 

At 3.45 we go into camp a few hundred yards to the west of the 
town. Distance from Jenin, twenty and nineteen hundredths 
miles ; from Beirut, one hi^ndred and thirty-seven and twenty-four 
hundredths miles. Height of camp above level of the Mediterra- 
nean, one thousand six hundred and eighty feet, by mercurial ba- 
rometer. 

' The Rev. Mr. Elkerry, Protestant missionary, paid us a visit, and 
accompanied me to the Governor's, where the firmans were pre- 
sented and arrangements made for mounted policemen to accom- 
pany us to Es Salt. We had brought no guard with us from Jenin, 
Its the fellow who was detailed had no horse, and wanted me to 
hire one for him at a high price. Thinking his services not so 
valuable, I dispensed with them altogether. 

The Jewish and Samaritan Synagogues were visited, and at the 
latter the four celebrated copies of the Pentateuch were seen, one 
being the ancient text claimed to be 3,472 years old. The high 
priest and his assistant did not scruple to lie about the matter, and 
would not show us a single copy until they received a good back- 
shish, and th^ swore by all that was good and holy that there 
were no more. Being told Ihat we knew there were four, only 
Increased the intensity of their assertions to the contrary, and it 
was not until after they were assured that we would not depart 
until we had seen the four, and another backshish had been given^ 
that our desires were gratified. While the assistant was still tell- 
ing his falsehoods, the high priest withdrew to a corner, went 
through his devotions, returned to us and immediately resumed hia 
shameful conduct. 

March 28, 1873.— Broke camp No. 7 at 7.50 a.m., and headed for 
the Jordan. Before leaving, many lepers came around, thirty being: 
gounted at one time. They remained at a short distance from us,, 
and holding up their handless arms, cried, ** Backshish!" Our. 
route lay along the northern outskirts of the town, and at 8.30 we 
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passed Jacob's well, at which Jesus .sat when wearied after a long 
journey, and talked to the woman of Samaria, (John IV. 3, 42). A 
little distance off is Joseph's tomb, in that same parcel of ground 
wtich Jacob bought of the sons of Hamor, the father of Shechem, 
(Josh. XXIV. 32). Our route took a southeasterly direction for 
about an hour, across part of the Plain of Mtikhna, and then up 
rough ascent, following the road which runs to the north of Beit 
Ftirik and Jebel JMea : crossed a watershed at 10.25 and obtained 
view of the Jordan valley and Dead Sea. Descent now became 
rapid, along the northern base of Jebel JMea. At 11.45, passed 
ruins, with a few finely dressed stones. Passsed cave used for 
dwelling : first inhabited place seen since leaving Nabulus. Next 
commenced to ascend ; direction changed more to north and crossed 
several spurs, one from high mountain at 12 o'clock noon. At 
12.30, saw some old terraces, and a few minutes after a pretty 
cultivated vale. From 12.40 to 1.50 p.m., we were descending an 
exceedingly steep grade, the road following part of the time, wady 
bed now dry, but which in times of rains must be a foaming torrent, 
for the bushes along its banks were prostrate and stones were 
moved from their places, all evidences of a swift current. At 2 p.m. 
we reached a beautiful plain, running in a southeasterly direction 
into the Jordan valley. Through it ran several streams, branches 
of Wady el-Ferrah. Everything was here in profusion. The 
ground, where planted, rich with barley nearing the harvest ; where 
uncultivated, overgrown with grass, weeds and plants of different 
descriptions, oleanders, trees of various kinds, and bushes filled 
"With birds' nests and their occupants. 

On our right, near the foot of the hill, is wely 'Abd-el-Kader ; be- 
yond it, Kurn Surtabeh. Passed the caves of Makherua on our 
left, some ruins on our right, and continuing the march soon de- 
scended to Lower Jordan plain, and at 3.45 reached the river at 
the ford of Damieh. There stand a couple of dwellings for the 
boatmen near by, and an Arab encampment a little to the right 
and a few hundred « yards from the river. At the ford is a 
ferry, consisting of a boat thirty-five feet long and twelve feet 
wide, with round bottom. It is fastened to a rope forty arms* 
length long, stretched across the river, each end attached to 
a tree. By pulling upon this rope, a native manages to propyl 
the boat across in two minutes. The river was now low, being 
about fifteen feet lower than the mark shown me by the 
ferryman, who said it was up to that height a month previous. 
The right bank below, and both banks above the ford, were 
well covered with grass, bushes, reeds and trees, some over- 
hanging the stream and trailing their branches in the water, 
which was of a grayish, muddy color. It was about 80 feet wide and 
from four to five feet deep. Two hundred feet below it was wider, 
and hence shallower ; and at this point most of the mules forded, 
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an ordinary sized Arab who was leading them not being wet up to 
his hips, thus making the river about three feet deep at this place. 
As the condition of stable equilibrium had not been well considered 
' at the time of the construction of the boat, only small loads coul4 
be taken,, for fear of capsizing it : eight animals being about the 
, maximum. The mules were unloaded and the packs put on board, 
and at 4.10 the advance guard set foot on this side of the Jordan. 
Five trips were necessary to get us all over, and it was 5 :05 when 
the job was completed. 

During the transfer, about twenty Bedawin, whose tents we had 
seen skirting the base of the hills as we rode along, came galloping 
up, their steeds foaming and themselves in a great state of excite- 
ment. It appears that, seeing our caravan in the distance, they 
imagined us to be Arabs who had come down to have a fight and 
they were desirous that we should be accommodated. Finding 
their mistake, they deposited their guns, pistols and spears in the 
bushes, disrobed and plunged into the stream, swam across and 
paid us a visit. After satisfying their curiosity, and not once 
asking for a backshish— something extremely remarkable— they 
returned, slipped on their loose garments over their heads and 
disappeared. 

We encamped on the left bank, overlooking the water. 

Distance from N&bulus, twenty and seventy-six-hundredths 
mile ; from Beirut, one hundred fifty-eight miles. 

Depression of the surface of the Jordan below the level- of the 
Mediterranean, by barometrical measurements, one thousand one 
hundred and twenty-four feet. 

Difference of level between our camp at Nabulus and the Jordan 
two thousand eight hundred and four feet. 

During the night, some thieves visited us, stole the canvas 
covers off our levelling rods, the cords of a tent and the coat cov- 
ering one of our soldier guards, both having gone to sleep. 

Satubday, Mabch 29, 1873.— Broke camp 8.08, pursuing a north- 
easterly direction across the lower Jordan plain. Crossed small 
wady 8.21 and aqueduct 8.30, a winding wady to our left. The vege- 
tation is here rich and the ground level. Thirty-four minutes past 
eight reached the foot of the second terrace, a high mountain, most 
probably Jebel Osh'a, immediately in front and bearing east, our 
route now lying in that direction. The road here runs upwardly, 
w^th steep barren earthy sides, and across small stream about 
three feet wide and three feet deep, which soon is left to the 
north. Forty-four minutes past eight, direction again changed to 
iouth-east, road very circuitous and grade steep. Reached the top 
of second terrace 8.52. In eighteen minutes have ascended one 
hundred and forty-five feet, the height of the brow of the second 
terrace above lower plain. The ground is now smooth for several 
miles, is an inclined plane, with its higher end toward the east, the 
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difference in level being one hundred and fifty-five feet. It was 
well sown with barley. The road was quite straight to the foot 
of the mountains, and bore north one hundred degrees east. We 
crossed an old wall about three miles long, two or three feet wide 
and one foot above the level of the ground—probably the founda- 
tion of the old aqueduct. A few minutes after, saw a raised plat- 
form of earth to right, quadrangular in shape and about two hund- 
i^ed minutes by one hundred minutes, with a pile of stones in the 
north-east corner. 

At 9.34 reached the foot of the mountains. The road from this 
point onward is very tortuous as it winds its way among the hills 
and crosses one spur after another. Riding along and holding the 
barometer in my hand, the change of altitude made the motions 
of the needle very perceptible. Every six or seven minutes we 
crossed a ridge, each about one hundred and twenty or one hundred 
and thirty feet higher than the previous one. Fifty-seven minuets 
past nine, a deep wady on the left, with precipitous banks ; out- 
croppings of the rock very distinct. Fifty-six minutes past ten 
cpimtry became more rolling, with bold egg-shaped hills all around 
us. Ten minutes past eleven deep ravine, with gravelly bed and 
no water on right. Forty-five minutes past eleven passed first tree 
on our left. Fifty-four minutes passed another on the right which 
bore north one hundred degrees east from the point where the 
road enters uponthe second terrace. A fine view of the Jordan 
valley is now obtained : Ktlrn Surtabeh, which, while we were in 
the Ghor, stood out so boldly, had now lost its prominence, for the 
mountains behind it were in plain view, and, in the distance, moun- 
tains Gerizim and Ebal could readily be distinguished. At 1.37, we 
attained our highest point in to-day's march, three thousand two 
hundred and forty feet above the sea level. At 2.50, we went into 
camp No. 9, on the hill side overlooking and to the west of the 
castle of Es Salt. 

The height of the left bank of Jordan, at the ford of Damieh 
above the surface of water, on the morning of March 29th, 1873, by 
hand level, was seventeen feet. 

The difference of level between the brow of the Jordan bank and 
the foot of the second terrace, by aneroid, one hundred and twenty- 
seven feet. 

The height of camp near Es Salt above level of Mediterranean, 
by mercurial barometer, two thousand eight hundred and thirty-^ 
one feet. 

I am, sir, 

Very respectfully, 

Edgar Z. Steeveb, Jb., 

Commanding American Palestine Exploring Expedition. 
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IV.— IN MOAB. 

Lieutenant Steever remained in Moab till the end of August; 
finding the heat more tolerable than was anticipated. A base 

, line five miles long, from ten to fifteen miles from Hesban, was 
measured, and nearly five hundred square miles of the country 
were triangulated. Four quite voluminous despatches belong 
to this section of our history. We have also a long and 

' elaborate document from Prof. Paine, setting forth his reasons 
for believing that he has fully identified the heights of Neboand 
Pisgah. Dr. Thomson, of Beiriit, says of the document : ** I have 
given it a hurried i)erusal, and without expressing any opinion 
in regard to the accuracy of the details, I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it a very creditable production, and one which fully 
justifies the most sanguine anticipation of important results 
hereafter." 

But we have already exceeded the limits intended, and must 
reserve all this matter for our Third Statement. 



IN MEMOKIAM. 

Bev. James Harrison Dwight, late General Agent of this Society, 
died at his residence in Englewood, N. J., on the 2d day of Dec. 1872. 

He was born at Malta, in the Mediterranean, Oct. 9th, 1830. His 
father, the late Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, D. D., removed the following 
year to Constantinople, where, for many years, he was located as a 
missionary of the American Board of Foreign Missions. It was 
here, amidst the scenes and associations of oriential life, that the 
early years of Mr. Dwight were passed. Coming to this country 
to complete his education, he graduated at Yale College in 1862, 
and from the Union Theological Seminary in 1855. He afterward 
pursued a full medical course of study in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in New York city, with a view to life in the East. 
Residing at Englewood, he was instrumental in founding the 
Presbyterian Church at that place, and became its first pastor. In 
this relation he continued to labor with success and acceptance 
till 1869. His early associations and the r^tudies of his whole life 
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prex)ared him to enter ardently into the plans and purposes of thi9 
Society, and early in 1872 he became its General Agent. He 
devoted himself with zeal and efBciency to its interests, and in his 
death the Society lost an able and willing officer, whose place 
cannot easily be filled. Modest and retiring, comparatively few 
learned fully to appreciate him and his attainments. His scholar- 
ship was thorough and varied. As a thinker and writer, he was 
close and vigorous. As a companion and friend, he was genial, 
warm-hearted and true. A man of culture and rofined tastes, he 
was fitted to adorn the home and social circles, and bear with 
honor and dignity his part, in the walks of life, to which he was 

called. 

N. C. W. 



THE DI CESNOLA COLLECTION FKOM CTPKUS. 

This remarkable collection of worts of extremely ancient art 
from Cyprus deserves much more than the brief notice which we 
have space to give it here. It has now been placed on exhibition 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in this city. It contains scores 
of puman full length figures in terra cotta, some of them of a high 
quality of artistic excellence ; also, hundreds of sepulchral lamps, 
vases, water pictures, votive offerings, tablets, etc., reaching from 
eight or ten centuries B. C. to over a century A. D. What is of 
especial interest is the light thrown upon the history of ancient art 
and mythology, as Cyprus received a constant stream of influence 
from Egypt, Assyria, Phoenicia and Greece. Some of our notions 
of the independence of Greek art are likely to be greatly modified 
by this unparalleled collection, which shows an art older than 
Greek, and quite unconstrained and effective, but owing more to 
Asiatic than Greek influences. 

The riddle of the Cypriote writing is now just solving, mainly 
from the bilinqual Phoenician and Cypriote inscriptions of Idalium, 
found two years ' ago by R. Hamilton Lang, English Consul at 
Larnaca, Cyprus. Mr. George Smith, Dr. Birch and some others 
have successfully determined perhaps forty of the flfty or sixty 
characters, and we hope that it will not be impossible now to 
translate the dozen Cypriote inscriptions in the Di Cesnola colleo- 
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tion: The collection also includes several Phoenician inscriptions 
i^hich, we believe, have not been published or translated. They 
will be of much interest as showing the extension of Phoenician 
influences beyond the limits of Syria among the islands of the 
Mediterranean. 

No single specimen in the Di Cesnola collection gives a 
more striking illustration of the Scriptures than one— perhaps a 
votive offering— respresentlng the duties of the midwife. The 
position of the woman in labor on the "stool " (Ex. i. 16,) is repre- 
sented in an excellent terra cotta figure, with the midwife on a 
lower stool at her feet awaiting the delivery. We hope in some 
succeeding number to be able to consider subjects of interests in 
this collection at greater length. It is sufficient here to call the 
attention of students of biblical as well as of classical archeology 
to it, and to express the deep sense of the public indebtedness to 

our Consul at Cyprus for making this collection. 

W. H. W. 
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LIST OF SUBSCEIPTIONS FROM THE FORMATION 
OF THE SOCIETY, 1871, TO SEPT. 17th, 1873. 

The Secretary will be glad to be informed of any mistake or omis- 
sion in the following lists, and will correct any error in the next 
number. 

For the first year of its existence, (1871,) the Society was looking 
for engineers and competent men to explore and map the country 
on the east of the Jordan. In the summer of 1872 Lieutenant 
Steever, United States Army, was put in command, and in March, 
1873, the Expedition took the field. ^ 

Partial lists of contributors have been at different times pub- 
lished in the newspapers. They are collected and re-published 
here for convenient reference, and maybe removed for convenience 
of binding without injuring the sheets. 

For annual subscribers, the years 1871 and 1872 are reckoned as 
one year. Most of these have renewed their contributions for 1873. 
It is hoped that all will do so, and that the list of annual subscri- 
bers will be very much enlarged before the issue of our next 
Statement. 



NEW YOBK. 



J.W.Barrow, 1872 

J.C.Barnes, 1872........ 

B. Ij. Beadle, D. D., Pough 
keiepsie, 1872,1873.... 

E.J.Blake, 1872 



$10 
10 
10 
25 
25 
10 
10 
25 
10 
10 
25 
10 
25 
10 
10 
50 
10 



10 



Jas. Bigler, Newburgh, 1872. $10 
Fred. H. Betts, 1872, 1873. ... 20 

W. A. Booth 100 

Rev. R. R. Booth, D. D 25 

A. L. Benton, Fredonia 10 

Jas. Battell 100 

Mrs. W. J. Budington, 

Brooklyn 50^ 

A. S. Barnes loa 

Rev. W. H. Bidwell 25 

W. H. Beadleston 10 

R. P. Buck, Brooklyn 10 

Hon. L. Birdseye, Brooklyn . 10 
J. Q. A. Butler, Brooklyn .... 10 

Rev. Alfred B. Beach 10 

James Buell 100 

Seabury Brewster , 25 

Jno. Crosby Brown 100 

Rev. C. Brace 10 

J. R. Cilley, 1872 10 

Geo. A. Chamberlain, 1872. . 10 
Jno. P. Crosby, 1872, 1873 .... 20^ 
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2, 1873 $20 

372 250 

3r, 1872 25 

1872 50 

\ D. D., 1872. 25 

, sec. don, 1873 25 
)uyler, D. D., 

10 

1 25 

25 

mbers, D. D. 25 

/esnola ... 25 

a, Brooklyn.. 50 

10 

n, Jr., Brook- 
lyn 10 

Josiah Colby, Brooklyn 10 

A. G. Coffin, Brooklyn 10 

Matthew Clarkson 25 

Aug. Durfee, 1872 10 

Jno. Dwight, 1872 100 

Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, 

Beirut, 1872 50 

Mrs. Wm. E. Dodge, 1872. ... 50 

Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, 1872. ... 500 

Wm. E. Dodge, Jr., 1872 250 

Cyrus Dickson, D. D 25 

H. F. Dana 10 

Mrs. Edgar B. Day, Catskill . 10 

W.C.Dunton 50 

C. P. Dixon.... 100 

Mrs. C. W. Darling 50 

Thos. Douglass, Brooklyn. . . 10 
Mrs. H. L. Douglass, Brook- 
lyn 10 

•^ ^ >r 10 

25 

wn, 1872.. 10 

klyn 10 

10 

10 

J72 10 

J72 50 

25 

50 

s. Church 165 

100 

25 

r, Brook- 
lyn 10 

A. N. Gunn, M. D., 1872 10 

B. Ives Gilman, 1872, 1873. ... 20 

TheOi Gilman 10 

Grace Mission Society 10 

Prof. Gunn, M. D 10 

Irving Grinnell, New Ham- 
burg 25 

L. Hazeltine, Jr. , 1872 01 

C. H. Hamilton, 1872 10 

S. V. A. Hunter, 1872 10 



E. Holmes, 1872, 1873 $20 

Fisher Howe 20 

R. D. Hitchcock, 1872 10 

R.^D. Hitchcock, donation. . . 25 

Jas. Howland, Fishkill 100 

Hiram Hitchcock, 1872 10 

Rev. Benj. I. Halght, 1872. . . 10 

J. S. Howell, 1872 10 

Henry T. Holt, 187^ 10 

A. S. Hatch, 1872 500 

John Hall, D. D 25 

Wm. A. Hallock, D. D 25 

M. S. Hutton, D. D 25 

J. C. Holden 10 

Thos. S. Hastings, D. D 25 

Wm. Howe 10 

Jho. Hansen 15 

Chas. L. Hurd 10 

Mrs. R. H. Hoadley, Brook- 
lyn 10 

W. T. Hatch. Brooklyn 10 

G. S. Holmes, Brooklvn 10 

Ethel C. Hine, Brooklyn .... 10 
Mrs. N. W. T. Hatch, Brook- 
lyn 10 

Mrs. Fisher Howe 10 

Alex. Holland 10 

J. C. Havemeyer 10 

H. Ivison 100 

Wm. M. Isaacs 10 

Mrs. Hanna Ireland 10 

S. Fisher Jackson^ 1872 10 

Wm. H. Jackson, 1872, 1873. . 20 

J. Aug. Johnson, 1872 10 

J. Aug. Johnson,sec.don.l873 lOO 

Robt. Jaffray 10 

Jno. Taylor Johnston, 1872.. lOO 
Jno. Taylor Johnston, sec- 
ond donation, 1873 50O 

A. J. Johnson 100 

Dwight Johnson, Brooklyn . . 10 

Jas. Johnson. 10 

M. K. Jesup 25 

Nathan Kellogg, 1872 10 

Caleb B. Enevals, 1872 10 

Jno. S. Kennedy 100 

Chas. Kellogg 10 

Rev. Arthur Lawrence, 

Brooklyn 30 

Edwin Lamson, 1872 10 

Geo. W. Lame, 1872 10 

S. M. Lawrence, 1872 10 

Wm. R. Lawrence, 1872 10 

L. Mi Lawson, 1872 10 

Miss R. S. Lowery, 1872 20 

Miss R. S. Lowery, 1873, don . 25 

Jas. M. Ludlow, D. D 25 

Aug. F. Libbey 25 

Aug. F. Libbey, (for 1873, ) . . . 10 

Rev. F. E. Lawrence 25 
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J. A. Lodwick $10 

Martin H. Levin 50 

W. A. Marker, 1872 10 

Jno. R. Maurice, 1872 100 

Wm. C. Martin 25 

Fredk. Marquand, 1872. 250 
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Springs of Mosbs (meab thb foot of Mount Fisoah). 
And Moset went up to the top of Pisgah and the Lord showed him all the land.— Dbut. xiadv., 1. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



We devote this Third Statement of the American Palestine 
Exploration Society to archseological and botanical reports by Pro- 
fessor John A. Paine of the Society's coi'ps of explorers. Next 
to Jerusalem, perhaps no spot in Palestine is more interesting 
for it^ history and associations than Mount Pisgah. It is a re- 
markable fact, that never till our Society's expedition entered on 
its work had the locality of Pisgah been explored by any scholar. 
Indeed, while the general position of Mount Nebo was indefinite- 
ly and inaccurately known, Pisgah itself had not been identi- 
fied. Professor Paine's essay on The Identification of Pisgah will 
be found, we believe, an excellent example of that thorough and 
conscientious investigation, such as alone can prove of lasting 
service to the study of biblical topography. It is a matter of no 
small interest to find the geographical details of the view of Moses 
from Pisgah, so exactly borne out by critical modem research, 
but, what is even more significant, it will be seen how true to 
nature is the story of the sacrifices and prophecies of Balaam^ 
Our explorer has followed the son of Beor as he went with Balak 
from station to station, hoping to curse Israel. The map which 
will be found with the later copies of this statement, will be a 
great addition to the information hitherto accessible. It is taken 
from the field map prepared by Lieut. Steever. 

We do not expect that the botanical report will interest so 
large a circle of readers, but it greatly increases our knowledge 
of the fiora of this portion of the Holy Land. The number of 
new plants is unexpectedly large, and some of them are of a 
very marked and conspicuous character ; but the effort has been 
to erect into new species none which could be classed as mere 
varieties. 
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IV INTEODUCTORY NOTE. 

The severe financial pressure has considerably crippled our 
work. Nevertheless it has n )t been entirely suspended, and we 
expect soon to publish an account of further explorations in the 
legion of Gilead, which have been very rich in archaeological re- 
sults. 

* * Copies of this Third Statement will be sent to the former 
contributors to the funds of. the Society, and it is hoped that 
ALL, will continue as annual subscribers till the work is com- 
pleted, two or three yeai-s hence. 



Contributions may he sent direct to Rev. O. S. St. John, Financial Secretary, 

78 E, 9M Street, N, Y, (Van Lennep's), 
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IDENTrPIOATIOIf 



MOUNT PISGAH. 



Among biblical problems on the east of the Jordan remaining yet un- 
solved, none have enlisted deeper interest or greater effort than the de- 
termination of Mount Nebo and the identification of long lost Pisgah. 

In the year 1838, Rev. Dr. Eli Smith, in the first edition of biblical 
HesearcheSy published lists of Arabic names of places in Palestine and 
• the adjacent regions. Names from the Province of Belq4 he obtained 
from inhabitants of Dibbin, natives of es-SS.lt, who had been driven 
away by the destruction of the place. In the list of names south of 
es-S2.lt, ^* Neba, N'eho^'* occurs with the asterisk indicating " in ruins 
or deserted." In the last edition of this work. Dr. Robinson says in a 
foot-note, " In our list of the Belka is found the name Neha^ which 
may possibly represent the ancient Nebo. It occurs next to ]VIidf5})a, 
apparently some distance north of Jebel 'Attarus." Both tbcjso 
notices carry the appearance of doubt as to whether this Nebo might 
be the ancient city, or the mountain. This, however, is removed in his 
systematic Physical Gegoraphy of the Holy Lcmdy where he says 
**At the present day there is enumerated among the sites of ruins in 
the Belka, a place called JSTehd, in near connection with Eleale, Hesh- 
bon, and Md'in. This is, without much doubt, the site of the ancient 
Nebo; and we may hope that the researches of future travellers will 
bring it to light, and thus determine also the true position of Mount 
Nebo." 

In November, 1863, a French savant, M. F. de Saulcy, left Hasban 
for Ma^in. After an hour's ride he asked his guide the name of the 
mountain they had reached, and was struck with the reply *' Djebel- 
Nebd." His words are: 

** After a little lass than an hour's march, we passed in sight of ruins 
situated on our right, on a hill of little size, and named El-Arich. 

"It was just an hour after mounting our horses, that, on asking 
Abou'1-Aid the name of the mountain before which we were come, I 
was struck with the reply made me : — Djebel-Neb^, — such was the name 
which this brave youth, together with all the other Adouan, eagerly 
repeated to me. Djebel-Neba ! but this is at once the best and 
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4: IDBNTIFIOATION OF MOUNT PI80AH. 

the least anticipated of discoveries ! For ages the world has tried to 
find mount Nebo again, that mount celebrated among all men, from 
the height of which Moses, before dying, was enabled to survey the 
promised land, that sacred mount whose summit was witness to the 
death of the great lawgiver. Reluctantly, and finding no mount 
Nebo, certain explorers had attempted to identify the holy mountain 
with Djebel-Atarous ; and, just like those who had gone before me, I 
had accepted and had contributed to extend that error, and lo ! how a 
Bedouin, without suspecting the unbounded pleasure he is giving me, 
throws upon my ear this name so much sought after : — Djebel-Neba. 
Once more am I convinced that not a single name has changed in this 
country, and that it is indispensable for a tourist to be able to con- 
verse with his guides, if he wishes to give himself the opportunity of 
effecting important geographical discoveries, like the one I have just 
made all unexpectedly. Thus, let me repeat it, when arrived, after 
an hour's march, at the end of the plain of Hesban, on the road 
to the Zerka-Mayn, one enters a hilly country, just as we did, and 
finds himself making his way close to the summit of a mountain, which 
is the Djebel-lSTebd." ' 

^ Aprds un peu moins d'une heure de tag^ne avec le Djebel-Atarous'; moi, 

marche, nous avons passe en vue de tout comme mes devanciers, j^avais 

ruines placces h, notre droite, sur un accepte et contribu^ h, propager cette 

mamelon de peu dlmportance, et nom- erreur, et voil^ qu'un Bedouin, sans se 

m^es El-Arich. douter du plaisir immense qu'il me 

n y a justement une heure que nous fait, me jette b, Toreille ce nom tant 

sommes a cheval- lorsque, demandaht a cherche : — Djebel-Neba.. — Une fois de 

Abou'1-Aid le nom de la mo^tagne en plus je reste convaincu que pas un nom 

face de laquelle nous sommes arrives, je ne change en ce pays, et qu'il est in- 

suis saisi de la reponse qui m'est dispensable pour le voyageur de pou- 

faite : — Djebel-Neba, — tel est le nom voir causer avec ses guides, s'il veut se 

que ce brave garqon et tons lea autres donner la chance d'op^rer des d6cou- 

Adouun me r^p^tent ^ I'envi Djebel- vertes gdographiques importantes, 

Neba ! mais c'est la plus belle comme comme celle que je viens de f aire a 

la plus inesperde des decouvertes 1 Timproviste. Aussi, redisons-le, lors- 

Depuis des siecles on cherche h re- qu'arrive apr^s une heure de marche 

trouver le mpnt Nebo, ce mont illustre au bout de la plaine d' Hesban, sur la 

entre tons, du haut duquel Moise, route du Zerka-Mayn, on entre dans le 

avant de mourir, a pu contempler la pays montueux, comme nous venons 

terre promise, ce mont sacr€ dont le de le faire, on se trouve cheminer pr^ 

sommet a et6 t^moin de la mort du du sommet d'une montagne qui est le 

grand legislateur. De guerre lasse, et Djebel-Neba. Voyage en Terre sainte^ 

ne tronvant pas de mont Nebo, on Tome I, p. 289. 
avalt tent6 dUdentifier la sainte mon- 
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IDENTIFICATION OF MOUNT PISGAH. 6 

M. de Saulcy then expresses his doubts that the same place could 
have been designated under three different names, " Hor-he-Abarim, 
Hor-Nebo and Ras-he-Fisgah ; " and attempts to explain the latter as 
meaning " in-fronte-Fisgahiy vis ^- vis du Fisgah," * and as referring 
to " Ras-el-Fechkhah " on the opposite shore of the Dead Sea. In his 
opinion, while Mount Nebo stands east of the Jordan, there is cer- 
tainly no summit here which recalls the name of Pisgah : Nebo, 
therefore, was one of the heights of Abarim which confronted both 
Jericho and the western side of the Dead Sea. To accommodate other 
events ^;^ch occurred on Pisgah, he is obliged to make it identical 
with Peor. But a test which is fatal to his hypothesis is the fact that 
Balak conducted Balaam from the top of Pisgah to the top of Peor. 
Besidse el-Feshkhah is a good Arabic word, signifying ' a pace,' and 
may have no relation whatever to Pisgah. Mr. Grove possibly mis- 
apprehends M. de Saulcy when he says in the article " Pisgah," of 
Smith's Bible Dictionary, " Certainly that of M. de Saulcy and that 
of his translator, that the Mas-el-Feshkhah is identical with Pisgah, 
cannot be entertained. Against this the words, * thou shalt not go 
over this Jordan,' are decisive." ' M. de Saulcy nowhere claims 
that Moses went over Jordan and died on Pisgah at el-Feshkhah, 
always referring the scene of his death to Mount Nebo. 

M. de Saulcy further says, '' I am always in doubt, which to-day is 
greater than ever, whether I have established tb% respective positions of 
the Djebel-Neba, of the Ras-el-Feshkhah and of Biha. One thing is 
certain, that though the name of mount Nebo be found again on the 
eastern shore of the Dead sea, there is no summit which recalls the 
name of Fisgah. I am made positively sure of this by questions a 
hundred times renewed, and always without answer. However that 
may be, I have had the good fortune to recover the famous mount 
Nebo, so ineffectually searched after for many years, and I am proud 
of it."* 



e, etc. p. 292. sommet qui rapelle le nom de Fisgah. 

' Deuteronomy iii : 27. Je m'en suis assure par des questions 

' Je suis toujours dans le meme cent fois renouvellees, et ton jours res- 
doute, qui s'est encore accru pour moi tees sans reponse. 
aujourd'hui que j'ai constate les posi- Quoi qu'il en soit, j'al eu le bonheur 
tions respectives du Djebel-Neba, du de retrouvejf le f ameux mont Nebo, si 
Ras-el-Fechkhah et de Riha. Ce qui vainemeat cherchc depuis longtemps, 
est certain, c'est que sur la rive orien- et je jm'en glorifie. Voyage en Terre 
tale de la mer Morte, si on retrouve le satnUj Tome I, pp. 292, 293. 
nom du mont Nebo, il n'y a pas un/ 
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6 IDENTmCATION OF MOUNT PISGAII. 

At the conclusion of his discussion he defines more precisely his posi- 
tion when asking the name of the mountain he waa passing. " At about 
a thousand metres beyond the point where, for the fii-st time, my atten- 
tion was called to Djebel-Nebd, and far away to the east, Djebel-Djeloul, 
we find ourselves between two places fallen in ruins, of which the one 
on our right is known by the name of Kafr-Aboubeid . . . 

'' A little later we are passing in view of the site of a ruin which the 
Arabs call M'khaiet, and which is found on a southern spur of Djebel- 
Neb4." ' 

These indications make it extremely doubtful that M. de Saylcy saw 
Jebel Neba\ After a little less than an hour's march he passed by a 
tell and ruins named " El-Arich," on the right. At just an hour after 
starting he came to his " Djebel-Neb4." This difference of time could 
not have been greater than ten or fifteen minutes. At just this 
amount of time or distance south of Tell el-^Arish stands the height 
of Nebi * Abdullah, hereafter described : the true Nebil' lay an hour or 
more farther away. Again, about 3,280 feet farther on, he came "to 
a ruin on the right, called Kafr Aboubaid," that is to say, he came to 
his " Djebel-Neba," two-thirds of a mile before he came to Kufair 'Abl 
Bedd. And still later he passed in sight of a ruin called elMukhai- 
yat, situated on a southern spur of Jebel Neba', implying that the 
latter was already behind. From these words we can only infer that 
he considered the longi^j^dinal range immediately on his right, running 
from the point of his first inquiry onward to near Kiifair 'Abi Bedd, on 
one of the southern spui^ of which Mukhaiyat appeared to be Jebel 
Neba', really one base for two transverse ranges, that of el-Mtishaqqar 
and that of which Neb4' is a part, itself no portion of Jebel Neb4' at 
all. 

This inference is confirmed by other facts : 

First, That the true Neba' is not visible from this part of the road, 
or at any point therein, from the extremity of the promontory of Has- 
ban for three miles southward to a point beyond Kufair 'Abi Bedd. 

A un millier de metres environ, au Nous passons un pen plus tard en vne 

del^ du point oil, pour la premiere f ois, du site d'une ruine que lea Arabes appel- 

m'ont et6 sigfnales le Djebel-Neba, et lent M'khaiet, et qui se trouve sur un 

tout au loin, ^ I'orient, le Djebel-Djeloul, contre-f ort meridional du Djebel-Neb^ 

nous nous trouvons entre deux looalit^s Voyage en Terre aainte, Tome I, 

ruinees, dont Tune, celle qui est sur p. 296. 
notre droite, se nomme Kafr-Aboi^: 
beid. ... 
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IDENTIFIOATION OF MOUNT PISGAK. 7 

Secondy That the hill one comes to between two and three miles from 
Hasban on the route to Zarqa Ma^tn, 3,280 feet to the north of Kufair 
'Abi Bedd, sometimes receives the name of Nebi. On its sununit 
stands the tomb . of one ^Abdullah, who is now revered by all true 
Mtislims as a prophet. Even others regard his tomb as that of a saint, 
and believe it to possess healing virtues. His grave has been recon- 
structed recently by one who had resorted to the dilapidated tomb for 
the benefit of its prophetic power, and in gratitude for his cure. It 
is not impossible that this name Nebi was given in reply to M. de 
Saulcy's question, who heard it as Neb4' and thought the height a 
Jebel ; and unless, therefore, he left the road and went up to the 
water-shed from one-third to a mile off on the right, it is certain that 
he took this rise Nebi to be Neba', and that he did not see the point of 
Jebel Neba' more than two miles distant. 

M. de Saulcy's sketch leads to the same result. These two days' 
journey are there traced distinctly. He went on the first day as far as 
Neb* el-Munyeh, not far from * Ayun el-Qutaitir. At that point he was 
deterred from proceeding to Z2.rqa Ma^in and Miikawir by the alarming 
stories of the Arabs. The next day he was led back to *Ain Suwaimeh, 
in the Ghaur, over a route not only untrodden, but one of the roughest 
and most impracticable in the mountains. How his animals and lug- 
gage ever got safely over it is a marvel. After crossing Wadi 'Abi el- 
Hasen he made his way over the tossing country to *Ain edh-Dhib. 
Then he climbed the desperate ascents of Jebel el-MS-slubiyeh, and 
worked over the ups and downs of the extremities of this broad moun- 
tain. In descending into Wadi el-Jiidaid he was now in sight of the 
low top of Jebel Neba', but at this point he seems to have been so filled 
with disappointment in not finding Machserus in MukhaiyS,t, as not to 
. notice the true Neba' at all ; at least, he does not speak of seeing it 
from this descent, as he ought to have done had he really recognized the 
vital point. 

From Wadt el-Jiidaid he went on, crossing the ridge on the north 
and going down to the springs ^Ayun Musa, where he rested before 
setting out for *Ain Suwaimeh, his destination. This transverse range, 
which contains all there is of Neba', he narrows to almost nothing, 
possibly to make room for his great Jebel Neba' on the north, possibly 
from being led up such a tributary as Wadi Ha'isa, to a point below 
Neba', where the crest is, indeed, extremely narrow, and may be turned 
in a few moments. 

His narrative abbreviates matters so much that one would suppose 
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8 IDBNTIFIOATION OF MOUNT PISQAH. 

he must have taken 'Ayun el-Jddald for *Ayun MiisA, were it not for 
such counterfacts as these : 

Firsts His sketch cai'ries him across Wadi el- Jtidaid to a parallel wadt 
on the north, in which are fountains " Aioun Mou9a." 

Second^ Hia description of the locality of 'A3nm Miisa, fountains of 
Moses, " a large ravine filled with a veritable forest of gigantic reeds,* 
is as far as possible from being true of *Ayun el-Jiidaid, where scarcely 
a blade of grass ventures to grow ; it is truer of the gorge of *Ayun 
Miisa. 

Thirdy ^Aytln Mdsa is the very last name in all the region in regard 
to which an error could be made. Certainly his shaikhs *^ Abd-el-Aziz 
and QaUlan," together with his guide, could not have been ndstaken in 
this matter ; nor may it be supposed that they agreed together to deceive 
M. de Saulcy by telling him 'Aytln el-Jiidaid was ^Aytln MtlsL 

Fourth^ Before reaching 'Ain Suwaimeh he crossed a ** canton," and, 
According to his sketch, a wadi called ^' el-Keniseh." This Wddl 
Kiinaiseh is the lower part of Wadi ^Ayiin Miisa, which he would 
encounter before reaching ^Ain Suwaimeh, and which he would not 
encounter in going directly from ^Ayiin el-Jiidaid to *Ain Suwaimeh. 
To suppose that M. de Saulcy made so great a blunder would be con- 
sidered by him certainly no compliment. 

At last, his sketch lays out Jebel Neba' in grand proportions all to 
the north of 'Ayilln Mtisa, and the wddi of Moses' springs, on the posi- 
tion of the wide ridge of el-Miish2.qq2.r. This is consistent with his first 
observation, being the transvei*se range of which Nebi 'Abdiillah is a 
portion of the base. ^^ Kh. Siara " must have been founded on a dis- 
tant view, as it does not come into the narrative. 

M. de Saulcy nowhere says that he turned aside even for a moment 
to go to the summit of his " Djebel-Neba," which is quite unaccount- 
able, and, therefore, he does not give any description of it, or of what 
there was to be seen therefrom. He may have intelligently beheld 
more than he writes about, and have done better than his map repre- 
sents ; but, unless he turned aside from his routes and selected the right 
one out of many summits, it must remain extremely uncertain that he 
discerned the only Neba'. Still, notwithstanding his haste and omis- 
sion to make thorough work of so important a matter, for having been 
the first to go actually round the true mountain, for having caught the 
old accent of its name, like a note from afar at night, so slightly modi- 

' Tin large ravin rempli par une v^ri- Voyage en Terre sainte. Tome I, p. 
table fordt dea roseaoz gigantesques. 311. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF MOUNT FISGAH. 9 

fied by ages and having brought its echoes back to us, for having told 
us of what lies about the mount with so much ingenuousness and enthu- 
siasm, he may be considered fairly entitled to the discovery of Mount 
Nebo. 

The man who first stood on Nebo, was the Due de Luynes. He 
encamped at " Ain-Musa," with his party, on the 13th of April, 1864, 
and again on the 20th of the same month, after his return from an ex- 
cursion to Jebel Shihan, etc., on his way to the Jordan. The reduction 
of the maps of the lower course of the Jordan, of the Dead Sea, etc.,^ 
lays down '' Djebel Musa," rightly to the south of " Ain Musa," and 
not to the north of the same, as the chart of M. de Saulcy does. It 
is, therefore, to be inferred that the Duke passed over Jebel Neba', 
either without knowing its real name, or preferring to transfer the 
name of the fountains to the mountain itself. It is quite likely that 
he suppressed the real name, Jebel Neb^', simply because M. de Saulcy 
had found it before him, and endeavored to substitute a term of hisi. 
own, Jebel Mus^l, as the Arabic name of the mountain. That he 
believed the place to be old Nebo is evident enough from the appella- 
tive he bestowed, for the mountain of Moses could have been none 
other in his conviction than Nebo itself. When the letter-press of his 
posthumous work shall be published this will, no doubt, fully ap- 
pear. 

Till then we have other evidence, as follows : 

Plate 34 of the Journey of Due de Luynes is a very pretty view of 
" Am-Mousa, at the foot of mount Nebo," * " Jebel Musit," therefore, 
waa perfectly understood to be " mount Nebo " by the Duke himself. 
Again, the geological chart of M. Lartet ' names a well-drawn peak just 
south of " Ain Musa," as ^' Djebel Musa (mt. Nebo)." So it is clear that 
the party of the Duke were possessed of the same impression. The thesis 
of M. Lartet has a sketch taken '' from the summit of the Djebel 
Musa (mount Nebo) " showing the geological features of the northern 
end of the Dead Sea, the valley of the Jordan, and the hills of Judah,* 
in which the stand-point is also inscribed. " J Musa (mt Nebo)." 

* Beduction des Cartes du Cours infe- * Vue de la mer Morte, de la valine 
rieur du Jourdain, de la mer M&rteyetc. du Jourdain et de la chaine de Juda, 

^ A Yd Mousa au pied du mont Nebo. prise du sommet da Jebel Musa (mont. 

Voyage du Due de Luynes. Nebo). Essai sur la Qeologie de la 

* Carte Geciogique des lords de la Palestine. Thises, p. 242, fig. 27. 
mer Morte. Par Louis Lartet. Greol- 

ogae de TExpedition. 
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10 IDENTIFICATION OF MOUNT PISGAH, 

Finally, the text of this essay is entirely explicit and exact 
^' Between these high plateaus of the district of Amnion and of the 
Dead sea mountains occur of a low altitude, such as ^^ Jebel Musa 
(mount Nebo), from whence Moses was able before dying to enjoy a 
view of the promised land. One surveys, in fact, from that height, 
the Dead sea, the plain of the Jordan, and the mountain range of 
Judah. These mountains bear the name of the mounts Abarim. On 
the brow of mount Nebo, which is not more than 2,342 feet in alti- 
tude, or 3,632 feet above the Dead sea, there is a little chapel over- 
thrown by earthquakes, whose foundations rest on layers of yellowish 
marl. In descending from mount Nebo towards waddy Hesban and 
the Ghor, one crosses a ravine, waddy Musa, whose name still calls to 
mind the memory of Moses. It is a continuation of the valley below 
a slender cascade Ain Musa, which falls to the bed of the waddy and 
contributes to make this site one of the most picturesque and agree- 
able spots in the country. For this reason this place is chosen by the 
Arabs as the seat of encampment in their customary excursions." * 
In illustration a geological section of " the ravine of Am Musa at the 
foot of the mount Nebo (district of Ammon) " * is appended. 

From all this it is clear that the members of Due de Luynes' party 
were the first to ascend Mount Nebo with a consciousness that they 
were standing on the summit supposed to be made sacred by the 
death of the great lawgiver. 

In inexplicable error this map places *' Hesban " not only to the 
east but somewhat to the south of " Djebel Musa," whereas Hasb4n is 
nearly four miles north of the base of the range of Jebel Neba'. 

' Entre ces hauts plateaux de TAm- En descendant du mont Nebo vers le 

monitide et la mer Morte setrouvent des waddy Hesban et GhCr, on traverse un 

montagnes d^une moindre altitude, ravin, le waddy Musa, dont le nom 

telles que le jebel Musa (mont Nebo), evoque encore le souvenir de Mo'ise. II 

d^oii Moi'se put jouir avant de mourir en estde mdme de celui d^une maigre 

de la vue de la terre promise. On 66- cascade Ain Musa, qui tombe an 

couvre en effet, de cette hauteur, la fond du waddy et contribue a f aire de ce 

mer Morte, la plaine du Jourdain et la site Tun des plus pittoresques et des 

chaine de Juda. Ces montag^es por- plus agr^ables de la contree. C'est ce 

tent le nom de monts Abarims. qui fait choisir ce point par les Arabes 

Au haut du mont Nebo, qui n'a plus comme siege de leur campement dans 

que I'altitude de 714 metres (1107 leurs excursions habituelles. Ussai, p. 

metres au dessus de la mer Morte), est 148. 

une petite chapelle ruinee par les trem- * Le ravin d' Ajin Musa, au pied du 

blements de terre et dont les f ondations mont Nebo (Ammonitide). Ibid. p. 

sont assises sur des mames jaunatres. 149, fig. 8. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF MOUNT PI8GAH. 11 

Some days later, in the spring of 1864, Dr. H. B. Tristram entered 
the country for the first time, and though subsequent to both M, de 
Saulcy and the Due de Luynes, and though he came no nearer Neba? 
than the neighborhood of Hasban, yet he ventures to claim every- 
thing, the discovery, identification, description of Nebo, all to him- 
self Unfortunately, he was even less careful in his investigations 
than M. de Saulcy. From *Iraq el-' Amir with his party he swept 
past es-Sair giving it only a passing glance, descended into Wddi en- 
NA^iir, and stopped to pitch his tents for rest above the lower fountain 
of Hasban, 'Ain-el-Fu^aill and to examine the ruins of Shaunet Has- 
b4n, both castle and village.* Thence he "rode at a rapid pace for 
several miles to the south-east, steadily ascending on to the bleak 
plateau of the Mountains of Moab, the range of Nebo, in the * Abarim ' 
of the Pentateuch." * He, too, was under the charge of an ^Adw^n 
who was not at home, and who knew little of the names of the localities 
he pointed out. He says he proceeded *' under the guidance of a 
trusty guard, to whom Goblan commended us." Shaikh Qabel4n him- 
self probably would have conducted him to very different places, and 
have supplied him with very different names. *' Along the ridge we 
rode, or rather along a succession of bare turf-clad eminences, so 
linked together that the depressions between them were mere hollows 
rather than valleys ; and to the most elevated of these, about three 
miles south-west of Heshban, and about a mile and a half due west of 
Main (Baal Meon), our escort gave the name of ^ Nebbah.' I cannot 
forbear having some misgivings as to the appellation, for M. de Saulcy 
and other travellers have, as we found, so constantly inquired after 
Nebo, that it is quite possible the Adwan may have felt it their 
duty to provide a locality, while it would require an ingenuity, not in- 
ferior to that of the enthusiastic French savant to pitch upon the exact 
Pisgah with certainty. Still we were undoubtedly on the range of 
Nebo, among the highlands of Abarim, and in selecting this highest 
point, the crest just west of Main, we might reasonably flatter our- 
selves that we stood on Pisgah's top. 

1 Captain Warren in his letter of scription is inexplicable. I have no 

January 3d, 1869, Pal. Expl. Fund, means of referring to this speech ; with- 

Quarterly statement No. 1. p. {Letters) out it I can only believe that these 

86, Bays that Dr. Tristram refers to the springs of Rfifi el-'Ain of Hasb^ and 

springs of *Ain Musa in his speech of *Ain-Fudaili were the *Ay6n Miisa Dr. 

May 11th, 1867, at Cambridge. If the Tristram saw. 

Doctor really visited *Ay<in Miis&, that ^ The Lamd of laraely 2nd ed. p. 

he did not mention the fact in this de- 539. 
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12 IDKNTIFIOATION OF MOUNT PI8GAH. 

" That Jebel Attarus, which with its rounded summit we could dis- 
tinctly see, can possibly represent the Pisgah of Moses, I cannot for a 
moment conceive." * 

It is not a pleasant duty to report that the summit of Nebo is as far 
as possible from " a succession of bare turf-clad eminences ; " that Dr. 
Tristram's *' crest just west of Main " (Mas(ih ?) is not the highest 
point (there are many higher toward the south, the highest being 
beyond ZSrqa Ma^in) ; that Jebel ^Attartlz may be seen from the very 
top of Hasban and from Nebi ^Abdullah as a low, flat summit, but 
then, not from a single one of the intervening heights till one comes to 
Ma^in itself. 

" The altitude of this brow . . . cannot be less than 4,500 feet, 
so completely does it overlook the heights of Hebron and of central 
Judaea." ^ 

The altitude of the highest of these places is not greater than 2,723 
feet : they all look up to the hills of central Judea, 3,000 feet, and to , 
the mountains of Ephraim, 3,500 feet (Tell ^Azur) in altitude. 

" To the eastward, as we turned round, the ridge seemed gently to 
slope for two or three miles, when a few small, ruin-clad * tells,' or 
hillocks, (Heshban, Main, and others,) broke the monotony of the out- 
line ; and, then, sweeping forth, rolled in one vast unbroken expanse 
the goodly Belka — one boundless plain, stretching far into Arabia, till 
lost in the horizon — one waving ocean of com and grass. Well may 
the Arabs boast, ' Thou canst not find a country like the Belka.' " * 

This \iew of the wide plain, the definite statement " about three 
miles south-west of Heshban, and about a mile due west of Main," 
subsequently reduced from three to two miles, together with the 
character before given of " a succession of bare turf-clad eminences," 
fixes the ^' Nebbah " of Dr. Tristram on the very locality M. de Saulcy 
had seen before him. From no other point can this plain of the 
Belqi be overlooked in this manner. Ilis " Main " which he throws 
in with " Heshban" to the eastward, is a mistake for Mdsuh; the real 
Ma^in lies quite out of sight from any point except Hasban itself, 
lying as it does nine miles to the south-west and hidden by the inter- 
vening ridges. 

'' As the eye turned southwards towards the line of the ridge on 
which we were clustered, the peak of Jebel Shihan just stood, out be- 

^ T?ie Land of Isrady 2nd ed, pp.639, '^ Burckhardt, Travels in Syria^ p. 
540. 396. ' 

« Ibid. p. 541. 
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hind Jebel Attarus, which opened to reveal to us the situation of 
Kerak, though not. its walls. Beyond and behind these, sharply rose 
Mounts Hor and Seir, and the rosy granite peaks of Arabia faded 
away into the distance towards Akabah." ' 

These statements, I regret to say, are destitute of foundation, with 
the exception of the very tops of Jebel Shihan and of ^Att^rtz, visible 
from the summit of Nebi ^Abdullah. They are utter impossibilities. 
None of them are visible from the true Neba'. 

" Still turning westwards, in front of us, two or three lines of 
terraces reduced the height of the plateau as it descended to the Dead 
Sea, the western outline of which we could trace, in its full extent, 
from TJsdum to Feshkhah. It lay like a long strip of molten metal, 
with the sun mirrored on its surface, waving and undulating in its 
further edge, unseen in its eastern limits, as though poured from some 
deep cavern beneath our feet." ' 

Not even the northern end of the Dead Sea can be seen from any 
point that overlooks the plain of the Belqa, not excepting the lofty 
acropolis of Hasbdn. From Dr. Tristram's '^ Nebbah " no part of the 
sea is visible. The " western outline in its full extent " is not trace- 
able from any promontory overhanging the northern end of the Dead 
Sea itself, from which, besides, the eastern plain would be wholly ex- 
cluded. Even from the height just north of the mouth of the ZSrq4 
the western shore is incomplete, and this is a point fully ten miles 
south-west of Jebel Neb&.' : its complete outline cannot possibly be 
seen short of some lookout between the ZS,rq4 Ma^in and the Mujib. 
Dr. Tristram's statements are contrary to reason as well as iact, and 
entirely unaccountable. 

" There, almost in the centre of the line, a break in the ridge, and a 
green spot below, marked Engedi, the nest once of the Kenite, now of 
the wild goat. The fortress of Masada and jagged Sbukif rose above 
the mountain-line, but still far below us, and lower, too, than the 
ridge of Hebron, which we could trace, as it lifted gradually from the 
south-west, as far as Bethlehem and Jerusalem." * 

That the Kenite ever made his home at En-gedi is without author- 
ity. The fortress of Masada and Jebel esh-Sh4quf both from 
Nebi ^Abdullah and from the true Neba' are all shut out by the 
hills to the south-west. Even if they could be seen they would not be 
projected above the mountaij^-line ; they are simply portions of the 

* 27ie Land of Israel, 2nd ed. p. 542. 
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14 IDENTIFIOATION OF MOUNT PISGAH. 

general cli^T-rampart above the western coast. The ridge of western 
Palestine is everywhere three times as high again. 

** Then, the eye rested on Grerizim's rounded top ; and, further still, 
opened the plain of Esdi-aelon, the shoulder of Carmel, or some other 
iutervening height, just showing to the light of Gerizim ; while the 
faint and distant bluish haze beyond it told us that there was the sea, 
the utmost sea." ' 

To mistake a cleft in the mountains of Ephraim for the plain of 
Esdraelon, and to call the abrupt pitch of Jebel Jedw4, nearer than 
Mount Ebal, **the shoulder of Carmel" is very stvange. Nothing on 
Carmel is worthy of being called a shoulder except the sudden termina- 
tion of the range at the Mediterranean, seen at Tabor or above Nazareth, 
at a considerable angle to the range. But at this point, if Carmel were 
visible at all, one would look along its axis. And as for the sea, 
Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal are fully six hundred feet higher than 
we, while the mountains to the northward of them stand quite as high 
on the horizon. It would require something more than a haze, or a 
mirage, or some angle of refraction to enable one to look down over 
such summits. Besides the sea is spoken of in connection with ^* all 
the land of Judah," not of Asher, in the Bible. 

** Northwards, again, rose the distinct outline of unmistakable 
Tabor, aided by which we could identify Gilboa and Jebel Duhy." * 

The mountains of Gilboa, Little Hermon and Tabor are all com- 
pletely concealed by the high wild mountains of north-eastern Sam- 
aria, unnamed and unexplored. 

*' Snowy Hermon's top was mantled with cloud, and Lebanon's highest 
range must have been exactly shut behind it ; but in front, jdue north 
of us, stretched in long line the dark forests of Ajlun, bold and undu- 
lating, with the steep sides of mountains here and there whitened by 
cliffs ; terminating in Mount Gilead, behind Es Salt. To the north- 
east, the vast Hauran stretched beyond, filling in the horizon-line to * 
the Belka, between which and the Hauran (Bashan) there seems to be 
no natural line of separation. The tall range of Jebel Hauran, behind 
Bozrah, was distinctly visible."' 

This is a fine rhetorical winding up of the description, but wholly 
untrue of the view itself. It was just as well that Hermon was imder a 
cloud, and that Lebanon's highest range (near the Cedars, on a 'parallel 
with Tripoli), was hiding behind both. ^The dark forests of ^Ajliin are 

1 The Land of Israd^ 2nd ed. p. 548. 
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fleur to the north of Jebel ' Ausha^ beneath it, not on this side within sight. 
The Doctor mistook the dropping off of Jebel Sawddeh for ^Ajltln, 
many miles beyond out of all view. Besides on what authority does he 
call Jebel 'Ausha' " Mount Gilead, behind Es Salt ? '* The truest sen- 
tence in the whole account is the one which says there seems to be no 
natural line of separation between Bashan and the Belq^ : naturally not, 
behind Jebel 'Ausha^, the great valley of the ZS,rq^, and all Gilead, 
ranges 3,300 to 4,000 feet in altitude, and a distance of quite seventy 
miles. The Hauran lies as far away again as jS,rS*sh, and over the moun- 
tains beyond Suf. The last sentence should conclude with the word 
*^ invisible : " such an all comprehending picture surpasses nature, if 
not the imagination. 

The whole description must have been written up by the Doctor after 
he had reached his north-country home, and, then, as a hird^s-eye view 
of Palestine. 

The prospect on the hill he " looked down from " is quite a narrow 
one, being limited on the north by Hasban and the ridge running east- 
ward as far as es-Samtk, and in the south by the swells of the rise to- 
ward the ZS,rqa Ma^in. This leaves an east-and-west display, while the 
hill is really the only one in the region from which one may look both 
ways. To the east the fertile plain stretches away in luxuriant fields 
of wheat at first, then in barren commons past the fortress- looking 
mound of Jtiliil, till it is limited by the calcareous hills of the desert. 
These appear to be thrown into much disorder far on the south-eastern 
horizon where their projection is sharp-pointed ; while farther to the 
right a long, even - range, quite remote, appears in the hollow between 
two of the nearer hills. Still farther to the south only the crest and 
nothing more of Jebel ShihAn peeps over the outline like the first arc 
of an orb at its rising. To the west one beholds the greater portion of 
the Jordan basin, overtowered by the gray wild waves of the lower 
mountains, and the blue heights of the western water-shed, from Judea 
to Galilee. Two glimpses only are caught of the bluffs hanging over 
the northern coast of the Dead Sea, of which, one is BJ,s el-Feshkhah. 
On the left just below, are the tributaries of a deep ravine, beyond 
which a very bold promontory lifts itself on high. On the right the 
forest-darkened descents stretch away to Jebel Sawadeh, the breaking 
up of Jebel ' Ausha^ into the Ghaur. 

The stay Dr. Tristram made. at his " Nebbah " must have been brief. 
For he turned northward to Hasban, two miles, and visited the ruins, 
reservoir, etc., which he describes with like inaccuracy. "But our 
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guide was growing inipatient. Two miles behind us was a green knoll, 
with rugged heaps of stones, rising above the surrounding plateau, and a 
little retired from its brow, * Heshban ! ' cries our swarthy guard," etc/ 

Before the day was over he took a ** sweep on the fine turf to the 
south-east, and passed by the ruins of Ma'Tn (Baal-Meon, Numb, xxxii : 
38), sitxiated on a mamelon exactly like Heshbon, and due east of Neb- 
^ah, shapeless and featureless, at which a cursory glance was suffi- 
cient." ' 

Following out these directions we prove his *' Ma'in " as above named, 
Masuh, or, if he went an hour and a half away, he might have reached 
Julul, a mound much like that of Hasban. Ma'in, Baal-meon, lies, by 
the road, from ten to eleven miles away to the west of south from Has- 
ban. From thence he went northwards to visit Elealeh, fully three 
miles from MA,suh. He then descended, two miles farther, through the 
W4di 'Umm ^UUaiqah to reach his camp at Ras 'Ain Hasban. This 
was a great day's work and proves conclusively that Dr. Tristram could 
not have gone farther south than Nebi 'Abdullah. On his map of 
routes he lays down the summit of Nebo as covering five miles square.* 

* The Land of Israel^ 2iid ed. p. 543. the plateau of Moab, and particularly 

bleak along its verge. Up to this time 
in his account he has been complaining 
of winter-storms and bad weather. 
Second^ That mirage forms on level 
ground one is looking across or along, 
never high in the air. As he was look- 
ing over the Dead Sea and across the 
deep Jordan valley there could be no 
possible chance for that trembling air 
rising from heated earth or the mirage 
inseparable from a desert plain. 

"We could see the west side of the 
Dead Sea from Engedi northwards," a 
striking abatement from "the Dead 
Sea, the western outline of which we 
could trace, in its full extent, from Us- 
dum to Feshkhah. There, almost in 
the centre of the line, . . . En- 
gedi." 

We hear no more about Ma*tn a mile 
or two eastward and all ** the goodly 
Belka one boundless plain stretching 
far into Arabia, till lost in the horizon 
—one waving ocean of com and grass." 



'Ibid. p. 545. 

^ This report was written at Hasb&n 
in May, 1873, in entire ignorance of Dr. 
Tristram's last work, ** The Land of 
Moab." In this he moderates his des- 
cription after the following style. 

" Anxious to verify exactly the view 
of Moses, we paid three visits toNebo ; 
but we were not so fortunate as on my 
former visit, when, for the first time, 
Nebo was identified. On each occasion 
there was a haze from the heat, which 
dimmed the distant features and out- 
lines, producing a sort of mirage, which 
rendered it most difficult clearly to 
trace distant objects." p. 335. 

He still assumes the credit belong^ing 
rightfully to M. de Saulcy and the Duo 
de Luynes. He fails, however, to dis- 
cover the view which he conjured up 
before. It was shut off, he tells us, by 
*'the heaf Let it be remembered: 
Flratj That his visits here were made 
in February, a cold wintry month on 
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The successor of the Due de Luynes on the summit of Nebo was 
Captain Charles Warren, of the Palestine Exploration Fund, who con- 
ducted an expedition to the east of the Jordan between the 18th of 
July and the 15th of August, 1867. He camped at 'Ayun Musa on the 
evening of July 22nd, and, on the following day, after an excursion to 
the heights of the Belqa, Kufak, to the Z&rqa Ma'in, on his letum 
" mounted Jebel Neba " and then descended to camp/ " He found 
the Ayun Musa situated in a ravine to the north-west of Neba. South 
of the springs,, and west of Jebel Neba, I found extensive ruins of the 
same name ; they consist of a confused heap of stones, three hundred 
yards from east to west, and one hundred from north to south, lying on 
a spur of Jebel Neba. There are scattered about the remains of sev- 
eral columns and cornices ; also the remains of a temple, seventy 
feet in length, and some vaults beneath. , . . Jebel Neba is a 
hill on the edge of the swelling ground round the west end of the 
Belka. . . . It is four hundred feet above the ruins of Neba, and 
about one mile and a half distant ; it is about 2,670 feet above the sea 
level (Mediterranean), and is therefore close on a level with the Mount 
of Olives. . . . In the wady, forming the northern boundary of the 

as the northern end of the Dead Se». 



Nothing now of '* Jebel Attarus," " the 
situation of Kerak, though not its 
walls," ^' Mounts Hor and Seir," *' the 
rosy granite peaks of Arabia," *'Aka- 
bah :" nor even ' ' unmistakable Tabor, 
'aided by which we could identify Gil- 
boa and Jebel Duhy," this time. 

Carmel aad the sea is still imseen yet 
still adhered to: "Carmel could be 
recognized, but we never were able to 
make out the sea to the north of it ; 
and though it is certainly possible that 
it might be seen from this elevation, 
I could not satisfy myself that I saw 
more than the haze over the plain of 
Esdraelon" (pp. 325, 326). By the time 
Dr. Tristram journeys in Moab the third 
time he will conclude that this haze re- 
quires more than a " whiff " "to brush 
off " and that it always hangs just over 
that particular spot. To claim a sight 
of the Mediterranean between Carmel 
and Acre from a comparatively low 
elevation so extremely far to the south 



not to claim it from, the high mountain 
of Jebel 'Ausha', twenty-seven miles 
north, and, above aU, not to claim the 
same at Qal^at er-Babftd, the "Robber's 
Castle", on a mountain of Gilead fuUy 
as high as Nebt 'Ausha', and almost 
opposite the southern branch of the 
plain of Esdraelon, where, if any whete. 
one could look along the valley out on 
the sea, is a sort of special pleading 
which at least does not confirm the 
Bible. 

Without seeing 'Ajliin this time, his 
lament concludes, ' ' but we lost Tabor ; 
and the more distant peaks of Hermon 
and Bashan were shut out by Mount 
Gilead " (p. 330). The conclusion from 
which must be, that either Dr. Trist- 
ram or Mount Gilead had changed posi- 
tion since his last visit. 

»Pal. Expl. Fund, QuaHerly Stata^ 
mmt, 1870, p. 388. 
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Jebel and ruins of Neba, are the springs of Moses. They gush out of 
the limestone rock, and are numerous ; the . highest and lowest differ 
about one hundred feet in elevation; the lowest being about 1,100 feet 
below Jebel Neba. The wady is a ravine broken up by precipices, the 
water from the springs running down in a succession of cascades of 
about twenty feet to thirty feet in height. Several of the springs issue 
from small caves, where the water lies in basins three feet to four feet 
deep." * These statements are entirely precise as to the character of 
the mountain and its adjuncts, with the unimportant exceptions that 
the dimensions of the ruin are too large, and the difference of altitude 
between the two chief springs at ^ Ayun Musa certainly too great. They 
form the first accurate description of the place published. 

Subsequently the Palestine Exploration Fund issued a map embody- 
ing the investigations of Captain Warren and Professor E. H. Palmer, 
in which a heavily shaded mountain, " Jebel Nibbeh " is laid down as 
lying biBbween the head of *' Wady Ghuweir or 'Ayun ed-Dheib " and 
the southern of two branches of an upper valley dividing at ^Ayun 
Mus4, the northern being, if anything, shorter.'' El-MSsliibiyeh, as a 
wadi, comes half-way up to the mountain " Jebel Nibbeh." This cor- 
responds with Captain Warren's unpublished drawing of his reconnais- 
sance, except that the strongly shaded mountain is given as 2,670 feet 
in altitude, and the southern tributary is called " Wady abu Niiemel." 

In point of fact, however, the wadi of ^Ayun Musa turns sharply 
northward at the fountains and has no southern branch there, Wadi 
' Abi en-Neml being the northern valley. Jebel Neba' rises directly from 
'Ayun Mus4. The heights of Neb4' cannot be thrown into one peak, 
nor will any of them bear shading. In neither map nor drawing are 
details of the extremity of the ridge entered. Again, W^di el-Jiidaid, 
running past the true Jebel Neba' on the south, is wholly left out ; 
and the head-waters of W^dt edh-Dhib lie fully three miles farther 
southward. So that in this map something more than three miles of 
territory north and south, are drawn into the spot on which the con- 
ventional mountain of " Mt. Nebo or Pisgah " is erected, to which an 
incorrect form of the Arabic name is given. 

Yet there is a real Jebel Neb^' of limited dimensions and humble 
form. Its existence was shadowed in the mistake of M. de Saulcy's 
guide and Dr. Tristram's guard : just as there was a real Ma^in, though 
the nearer M^suh was taken for it. Immediately after our arrival at 

1 Pal. Expl. Fund, Quarterly State- " Quarterly Statement, No. 2, 1871. 
mjsnt, No. 1, 1869, Letter XXXV. , p. 87. 
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Hasb^n I followed out the directions of these gentlemen to my un- 
bounded disappointment.* 

iit once I concluded that Nebo, Pisgah, Beth-peor must have been 
far below on the table-land at some level sufficiently elevated to over- 
look the plain of the Jordan. 

Still my attention was attracted by a well-marked promontory four 
or ^ve miles to the south-west from Hasb4n and visible from all points 
northward. It wears a singular aspect, rising above all the nearer 
hills, and running nearly on a level westward far into the great valley, 
until it suddenly drops off and falls away. From the east the fields of 
wheat rise in a smooth plane which ends, at length, in a stony brow. 
After the descent, a brown level of plowed ground lengthens out, to- 
ward the end of which a slight elevation behind lifts up just enough to 
show a line of light rocks and then ceases : a slight inclination west- 
ward conducts to a rapid rocky slope. That is all there is of Jebel 
Neb^'. From the base of this rocky slope a series of five flat summits 
carry a level line far toward the west still, together looking like a great 
railway embankment abruptly broken off, as though its builders thought 
to carry it across the valley and failed. Its very end is made up of 
three of these equally high summits in a cluster, the last lying to the 
south-west, and appearing from this point, at Hasb4n, between the second 
and the third. The outline of the second summit shows against the 
lurid bluffs of the western side of the Dead Sea, in its quick descent, 
notches and lines of ledges. Its crown is a large pile of hewn stones 
looking much like a small fortification. 

Of course, I lost no time in setting out from Hasban for this point, in 
a straight line. On the way I met an Arab who, in reply to inquiry 
for the name of yonder mountain, said that it was Jebel Sidghah, add- 
ing of his own free will that far back of it, eastward, out of sight, was 
Jebel Neb4' ; and that just below us was ^Ay6.n M(ls4, in answer to 
questions for the nearest water. That unlettered, sun-browned, yet 
handsome son of Ishmael, on his own ground, told me more in one 
short talk than many learned men could have done. Hurrying down 
to drink at the springs of Moses, I pushed on and soon stood on the 

* The paragraphs pertaining to the the benefit of their researches and 

Due de Luynes and Captain Warren publications, and so my results were 

are subsequent additions at Bairtit, to independently arrived at. The works 

the original MSS. written at Hasban. of M. de Saulcy and Dr. Tristram were 

During our prolonged stay near Mount quickly thrown aside as affording nc 

Nebo I was not so fortunate as to enjoy aid whatsoever. 
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top of unknown Pisgah. A monbli's investigation of all the district 
southward to the ZSrq^ Ma^in, and westward to the plain of the Jordan, 
has confirmed these names as used by the tribes Beni Sakhr, 'Adwiln, 
and GhunaiuiAt, the latter dwelling on Jebel Neb4' and Jebel Si^ghah, 
and has afforded a complete identification of some of the most interest- 
ing localities of the Bible. 

An easier way to reach Nebo and Pisgah is to follow the road 
through the fields towards Ma*in, and, in due time, to turn westward 
along the ridge of the promontory running from the east between the 
deep gorges of W^di 'Aytn Miis^ on the north, and W^i 'Ayiin el- 
Judai'd on the south. 

At a distance of two miles and a quarter from Hasb^n, the path 
passes under the hill of QS,br en-Nebi ^Abdiillah, a prophet whose 
name, age, and place of living, are all forgotten. But that his memory 
remains among the Muslims near by, or that their reverence for their 
prophets is perpetual, would appear from the fact that his grave, fallen 
into decay, has been rebuilt recently. On the south side his horses are 
represented by four knobs, then the prophet himself, mounted, is 
sketched. Even his eating utensils are pictured out, three plates, 
sahfeh; a cup, k^; a water-jug, kuz; his spoon, mePaqSh ; and a large 
food-dish with handles, qSs^ah. Round about a number of graves are 
distinguished alone by their boundaries of stones half sunk into the 
ground. Into two or three of these have been cast the yoke, plow, and 
other farming implements of their deceased owners, to weather and 
bleach in the sun. Scarce as wooden implements are in this region, 
these lie sacredly untouched, and bid fair to remain where they are till 
they fall to pieces. Between these tombs and a large circle of heavy 
stones, which serves as a sunmier repository for plows, etc., still in use, 
is the mouth of a deep cistern. To the west a large cavern is nearly 
filled with rubbish, yet what little space remains is employed for the 
storing of grain. These are all at the northern end of the hill ; toward 
the south-west it extends to some distance as an even grassy eminence. 

Three-quarters of a mile farther on, after a depression in the water- 
shed, another elevation, Khar4b BS,rzeleh, low, turf-clad, or overrun 
with fields, has similar caverns on its top, which are surrounded by 
foundations of a wall measuring one hundred and twenty-one by one 
hundred and eight feet. Its south-western comer has a platform, thirty 
feet square, of drafted stones. The road still keeps to the east of the 
crest. If ever water comes in sufficient quantity to run off, it flows 
down the plain toward the east and empties into the ZS.rq4 Ma'in, 
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Three-quarters of a mile farther on still, or three miles and three- 
quarters from Hasb4n, to the right, the ruins of Kufair 'Abi Bedd are 
seen on the crest of the hill, distinguished by an odd, hemispherical 
disk of stone, which shrinks into a pillar as one rides into its east-and- 
* west line. But on approach it grows into unusual proportions, and on 
the spot it proves to be one solid circle of rock, ten feet in diameter, 
sixteen inches thick. It stands upright on its edge ; on one side six, and 
on the other seven feet out of the ground. What* its use may have 
been can be only a matter of conjecture. It was not used as a mill- 
roller for the crushing of olives, for it has no square hole at its centre. 
It is too ponderous, withal, for such a purpose. Nor would such a 
spot, the highest point of the hill, have been chosen for the site of an 
olive-mill. There are no indications of its having been a dial. The 
position suggests one of the high places of Baal ; and, possibly, if this 
stone could speak, it might tell us something about his worship. In 
the centre of the ruins in which this stone occurs, there are low walls, 
still standing, of a building twenty-six feet square, built of beveled 
stones, some of which are four or five feet long. A single column rises 
out of the ground on the north. Three other clusters of ruins surround 
the central one, two on the south and one on the north. They show 
reconstruction out of old material : old stones were used with others 
rehewn in building the long one-chambered houses. Some of them 
have low, arched entrances, others present the plain, straight lintel : 
all were simply vaults of dwellings. Beside two large ones, passed on 
the way up, three or four cisterns were here hewn out of the rock. On 
the west a circular reservoir, thirty-five feet in diameter, remains, and, 
near by, a cistern of the largest size. Beveled stones reappear in the 
ruin on the north, where two cisterns and two caves break the sur- 
face. 

From the southern side of che hill two rows of stones, set upright, 
lead down westward into the hollow and over the height beyond. 
They keep from twenty to thirty feet apart ; and, from olden time, they 
have served to mark the way to and from 'AyCin Mtls^. A branch comes 
down from the northern plain, and after falling over the Crest of NebA<' 
joins the highway to the fountains. Then they go on together under the 
shadow, on the north, of the Mount beyond, and at length, turn down 
the precipitous slants to the springs. Once they may have lined a well 
built road, but now the BedwA,n as often trail their paths on one side 
or the other, without as within, their limits. 

Three-quarters of a mile distant to the west, across the shallow basin 
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of plowed ground, a broadly rounded summit rises possibly a little 
higher than this site of Khardb Kiifair 'Abi Bedd. 

Crossing over we find a wide even height, stony and barren, gently 
falling like a great dome as it extends every way. In front, on the 
west, lies a still wider deeper basin, not only plowed, but sown with 
wheat and ripening to the harvest. Beyond rises still another moun- 
tain, whose top is short and round, and plainly lower. This height is 
called Shef4 Neb4', the Crest Neb4', by both ^Adwan and Beni Sakhr 
tribes. It is four aud a half miles distant from Hasbdn, and has an 
altitude of 2,725 feet according to one of oiir aneroids. 

The cultivated depression below is called SS-hl Neb4', the plain of 
NebA,'. That isolated, rounded summit is known as Jebel NebA,', Mount 
Nebo, one of the culminating heights of the range, so to speak, lying 
between two deep wMies that run parallel towards the Ghaur. Both 
wddies are really chasms, whose beds lie out of sight. ^Aydn Miis4 is 
no less than eleven hundred feet below the top of Jebel Neb4', its ele- 
vation above the sea being 1,570 feet. 

As this is the highest point of the grand ridge, and as we naturally 
suppose the highest point of Nebo to have been selected for the event 
that made the mountain sacred, we immediately look about for an 
extensive view. But our hopes are checked at once. We are com- 
pelled to admit, reluctantly, that this prospect does not supply the 
requirements of the scriptural narratives. 

On the south the range of the eye is at once arrested by the higher 
swells of the mountain-ridge of el-M2,sl{lbiyeh, across Wadi ^Aytln el- 
Jiidaid. In the background the view is arrested by the hill of Kharab 
Kufair 'Abi Bedd. Not a vestige of the great plain of the Belq4 is left. 
Thin glimpses may be caught, on either side of the ruins, of distant 
blue hills, but nothing distinguishable. 

Toward the north-east the eye catches a vista of a ruddy mound in ^ 
the desert, of dry ranges farther on. Then the green hills between 
Tell es-SA,mtk and Hasb^n rise to the horizon. Then the wooded sides 
of Jebel er-Rubdhiyeh and the furrowed breast of Jebel 'Ausha^ shut 
off the northern prospect. Over the falling headlands Jebel SawAdeh 
the mountains of the remote north hide in the dimness of distance. 

Toward the north is the farthest stretch of vision reaching certainly 
into Naphtali, and the region round Safed. There are the heights of 
Zebulon bounding the western border of the Lake of Gennesaret. The 
summits and the region eastward of Tabor are visible as well as the 
mountains to the east of little Hermon. A portion of the range of the 
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mountains of Gilboa may form the very boundary of the horizon, but its 
lower portions are hidden by nearer hills in Samaria, on the borders of 
the Ghaur. Though Mount Ebal is one of the highest points in western 
Palestine, and we are standing on one of the highest points in this range, 
yet both Ebal and Gerizim are not readily distinguished above the hills 
before them, among which the abrupt plunge of Jebel Jedw4 forms a 
marked feature. Qarn S2,rtS.beh has lost the pointed altitude it wore 
when we were at the Jordan. From this direction its sides look white 
and worn with pallid furrows. Toward the south it falls in an irreg- 
ular spur of .chalky billows. On the north of its base the beautiful plain 
of W4di el-F4ri^ah, wooded, and meadowed, and well watered, unfolds 
its whole extent, and points its eastern boundary ridge directly hither. 

After it has merged in the plain of the Jordan, half-way along its 
ttpper border, the wadi of Nebi ^Abd el-Qadir is visible by the aid of a 
hand-glass. The next ^reen line southward is formed by a wadi coming 
down on the east of Jebel Jedw^, WAdi el-'Ahm§,r. On the plain below 
a zigzag road staggers up from the river toward the north-west. Then 
follows a broad tract of verdure born of ^Ain el-Fusa'il. This is the 
region that was desert before Herod built Phasaelus in the Aulon, and, 
by the distribution of these waters, rendered the district fertile and 
productive. Above it the hills lift a front of hoary whiteness toward 
the sun. Farther south a smaller oasis lies nearer the Jordan. This 
is followed by a long triangle of verdure springing from a deep cut in 
the hills behind, of Wadi el-^Aujeh. Then comes the great circuit 
watered by the fountains ^Ain Duk at the upper base, and ^Ain es- 
Siilt^n at the foot of the Quarantana cliffs. But of these broad districts 
we can see only a rich green strip lying under the mount, shut off by a 
nearer barrier of dry land, together with the upper part of the thicket- 
covered plain. The round top of Jebel Neb4' suddenly comes in to 
intercept our view of the plain itself. On this side Jordan we can see 
the upper edges of er-Rameh, and all Kefrain, studded with green 
clusters ; but the lowest Jordan is hidden out of sight. There is no 
plain of Shittim, no Jericho, no Dead Sea. 

Above the smiling verdure of Elisha's fountain, the Quarantana 
Mount lifts a frowning brow, darker by reason of the glaring cliffs 
nbove it. Among the upper valleys of Ephraim many blue patches 
appear, which only can be grain-fields, yet resemble more nearly the 
shadows of noonday clouds. The mountains, too, here and there, 
shade themselves with patches of forest. Over the top of Jebel Neb4' 
the horizon is pointed by the lofty height of Nebi Samli'il, and outlined 
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by the lesser hills of Benjamin. From these landmarks the eye turns 
quickly to find the Mount of Olives and the Holy City. By the aid of 
the glass, the familiar points and the mountains about Jerusalem reveal 
themselves distinctly. To the south, the crown of a hill rises with 
features entirely strange. Bethlehem, too, over against us, is well 
brought out, elevated on its own hills, yet, from this position appear- 
ing to nestle in the valleys and olive groves of Judah. Lower down 
and at some distance to the southward, the Frank Mountain which 
commonly rears a proud head among other features of the landscape, 
has lowered down to the level of its neighbors, and requires some 
effort to be discovered. Underneath, the chalk-hills extend in a roll- 
ing sea of white tops. The hills of Judea keep a high elevation south- 
ward, only once presenting a roundish peak, till they are cut off by 
the descending headland of Jebel el-Masl£ibiyeh. 

Finding that this highest crest, Shefa Neba', of Nebo, does not ful- 
fil the conditions of the Scripture-narrative, we hasten on to Jebel 
Neba'. Though apparently so near, it is three-fourths of a mile away. 
The intervening depression, Sahl Neb4', is, as its name indicates, a 
cultivated waterless plain. Its soil is red, and rich, of limestone de- 
composition. In the middle a slight rise occurs by the exposure of 
strata that dip strongly toward the east, an unusual occurrence, and one 
which, taken in connection with the undisturbed condition of others 
near by, must have been caused by local denudation. Jebel Neba', 
therefore, was once much higher than now. Cultivated ground does 
not ascend with the rising summit. 

A little ruin calls for attention, on the north of Jebel Neba', to the 
right of the road going down to ^Ayiin Mtisa, called Khar4b Hai'sa. 
It shows foundations measuring twenty-two and a half by forty-five 
and a half feet, in whose western wall are beveled stones. Here, too, 
was the door over a stone inclining outwards. On the north an ex- 
tension ran out thirteen feet, and eastward nineteen feet. An enclosure 
went on thirteen feet farther north, and then turned to the west seventy 
feet, and surrounded two cisterns. On one a perfect curb remains four 
feet in diameter, having an opening eighteen inches across. Quarries 
were made on the northern slope of the mountain. 

Higher on the slope, a half overturned dolmen forms a conspicuous 
object. Its roof-srfab is fully ten by eleven feet in size, and in thick- 
ness fifteen inches. Unlike others of its class in these mountains, it 
was supported by several large stones, instead of three only. These, 
Kowever, may belong to a later attempt at reconstruction. 
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The top of Jebel Neba', Mount Nebo, is soon gained. Its distance 
from Hasb^n is five miles and a quarter : its altitude 2,685 feet ane- 
roid estimation. Its surface resembles a great dome, like the Crest, 
but rounds off on all sides more quickly. 

At once we look around for a panorama that shall fulfil all our hopes, 
and answer to the description in the last chapter of Deuteronomy ; 
yet after a careful survey we are still in doubt. The view is an extended 
one, worthy a mountain top, and one full of grandeur and beauty. It 
comprehends nearly the whole of the eastern, portion of western Pales- 
tine and the greater part of the Jordan valley. And yet it is lacking in 
certain important features. It lacks " the South " country, Negeb ; it 
does not take in more than the northern end of the Dead Sea ; it loses the 
entire " plain of Jericho, the city of palm trees," by the interposition of 
still another summit, a double one, on the hill confronting us below. 

To compare what is here visible with that from the Crest of Neba', 
and what may be visible from the double hill in fronc : — the background 
has now become this very Crest of Neb4' which rises like a screen to 
cut off all the blooming Belqa and the desert mountains. Its great 
arc curves down so lightly and evenly that we can scarcely tell where 
we stood. On the left the range of the eye is arrested, as before, by the 
neighboring Jebel el-MS,sliibiyeh. Its furrows lead us up to a plateau of 
elevations, most of which reach a higher altitude than ours. In the 
blue distance, the hills of Judah have lengthened out by the addition 
of two points and of a mountain built of a double terrace, each mem- 
ber of which is doubly peaked. Then comes the spot that limited the 
horizon of the view from the Crest of NebS'. But now, just here a 
little green square check stands darkly out against the sky, which can 
be nothing but some tower too small for recognition. After a long 
descent, the outline rises again in a sweeping curve which never 
^breaks. Over the Frank Mountain it is unsteadily drawn, and before 
reaching Bethlehem it touches its highest attainment : a long, high ele- 
vation, yet pointless, and a distant mound follow. Then Jerusalem 
throws its walls and m^arets and domes against the heavens. The 
yellowish white church of the United Mission is distinctly brought out 
by an opera-glass. After a high point to the right of the mosque of 
Omar, the Mount of Olives denies us farther sight. Groups of build- 
ings stand well out on the latter, together with an olive orchard on the 
noi-th. Still farther to the right two little peaks form steps up to 
Nebt SS,mu'il which lifts its mosque so high above the hills around. 
From thence the horizon stretches itself along just as before until the 
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coasts of Naphtali and now, quite likely, those of Dan are lost in the 
dimness of the north and retreat behind Jebel 'Ausha^ 

Below the upper range of the hiUs, three lines of features succeed in 
strong contrast. First^ The verdured uplands appear, green with pas- 
ture-grounds or fields of full-grown grain, some of them turning into 
the gold of harvest ; others are patched withdark olive foliage. Second^ 
A line of dead escarpments stretches along its series of pale gashes, the 
lifeless marl-hills and barren wilderness of Judea. Tliird^ The founda- 
tion follows, a wall of gloojny battlements, which often appears to rise 
from the waters of the Dead Sea. These are highest where they first 
come into view. Soon after they are broken by a deep fissure, and 
shortly again by a wider cleft embracing a natural amphitheatre in its 
northern acclivity, and a gorge running in a north-westward direction. 
The water-line embraces scenery of various character. Sometimes the 
bluffs spring from rocky coves ; sometimes slopes of talus lie at their 
feet. Here and there they are worn through by w^dies which carry 
their little capes out into the sea. There are bays whose heavy waters 
are not easily fretted. Desolate wastes are relieved both by high 
banks covered with greenness, and by low flats supporting luxuriant 
vegetation. To the north of Kas el-Feshkhah an oasis reaches up to 
the little rock off the shore. 

Possibly one-third of the Dead Sea is visible. But of this the south- 
ern portion is reduced to a mere fringe by the dentate ridge of Jebel 
en-Niifai^iyeh, and even wholly reduced by the ridge beyond the 
ZS,rqa Ma^n. When it appears it displays its whole width, excepting 
what little draws under the teeth of the hills below. 

Its northern beach is only partly seen and half the Delta of the 
Jordan with it : the remainder is shut out by the double crown of the 
third mountain in front. This hides also the greater part of the low- 
est plain of the Ghaur ; but it leaves the upper portion of er-Rameh, 
and the tracts of Kefra'in and Nimrin wholly untouched. It does not 
mount high enough to exclude the road which winds up from the Pil- 
grims' Ford toward Jemsalem, nor reach far enough, to hide the upper 
section of the grand oasis of ^Ain es-Stiltin and ^Ain Dtik. Below 
the verdure of the latter the plain is glowing in a pink-red color. 
Above the deep, triangular oasis of Wadi el-^Aujeh the bold ascents 
tower into a mountain of noble proportions. Higher in the plain, 
four singular mounds, long and isolated, attract attention. In its 
upper district the Ghaur has received an area of sown land which, 
from haze and remoteness, turns richly blue. 
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Here, too, we have neither 'Ajlim nor Hermon, nor Bashan : only 
the elevated range of Jebel 'AushaVa barrier to all farther vision, with 
a single exception. Just before its eastern extremity hides behind 
Jebel el-Ghurus it drops to reveal a brief glimpse of farther perspective. 
But the light brings out bright patches of barren ground and dark pat- 
ches of wood, so they cannot lie farther than the hills to the north-east 
of Jebel ' Ausha^ 

Near by, the ruined-covered knoll of Hasban and the eastward 
range, the mound of Nebl ^Abdullah, and its low inclined plane rather 
than promontory ^Urqt\b el-Mushaqqar, trending toward the Ghaur, 
complete the round to the gorge of ^Ay^n MtLsa. 

In general, the prospect proves to be an enlargement of that from the 
Crest of the mountain. If we had no minute account whose correspond- 
ence to some actual spectacle we are trying to discover, we should at 
once pronounce this view of the Land of Rest wide enough and glorious 
enough to reward the leader of Israel for his many years of weariness 
and wandering in the desert. Yet two essential sights are not included 
in the landscape. Either we must admit a spiritual elevation of vision 
beyond what was really comprehended in the field of view, or we must 
search further for the very picture Moses saw. 

But why delay ? Yonder is the headland of this mountain, which by 
its divided summit has stood much in our way. It is lower : still its 
advanced position may supply the very sights we lack. Let us away, 
then, to Jebel Siaghah, a mile and a quarter distant. 

On the way we cannot help stopping to examine an ancient wine- 
press. Here, in the solid rock of the sloping side of Neb4' an excava- 
tion ten feet long, by seven and a half wide, by one and a half deep, 
was sunk. At the bottom an outlet, four inches in diameter, connected 
it with its reservoir, four and a half feet long, by two and three-quar- 
ters wide, by two deep. Three vertical holes, one above the press and 
two below the vat, were made six inches in diameter and sixteen deep. 
When Israel sent messengers unto Sihon, king of the Amorites, he said, 
*' Let me pass through thy land : we will not turn into the fields, or 
into the vineyards." * And here were vineyards once, on the high- 
lands of Neba' where now this indestructible press alone remains to 
bear witness to the Scripture-histoiy. 

At the foot of the rocky slope we come to the long narrow Wadi 
Haisa falling into Wadi el-Juda'id on the south, which reaches far up 
to this point, and runs across the mountain in a longitudinal direction 
» Numbers xxi : 21, 22. 
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to the southern side of Jebel Neba'. It thus cuts off in a marked man- 
ner Jebel Neba' from the remainder of the promontory. No name 
could cross such a boundary line. The first of the five flat hills form- 
ing the level extension of the ridge as seen from ]Iasban, best designated 
as the fifth in the series, here appears to belong rather to Jebel Nebd' 
on the north at the starting point of WMi Hais^. 

The fourth towers up from the water-shed with the mien of a veritable 
mountain on its own account, but after the ascent is made its height 
does not fall away again as a top should do, but keeps up nearly at a 
level line till the first of the real summits at the extremity is gained. 

Descending a little the next, or third, is the smallest in the cluster ; it 
is narrow, not over three hundred feet long, rocky, walled over by a 
transverse' ledge, crumbling at its western end by decomposition of a 
shale overlying a marl which throws out, now and then, an Ammonite, 
a foot in diameter. It resembles, as much as anything, the hump of a 
camel's back. Its view is a great advance on any thing yet beheld. 
Briefly, it gains most on the north and south : the upper panorama of 
the western lands is much the same. What deserves here to be 
noticed is, that the view is still obstructed by the second summit of 
the cluster. To the left of the last summit, on the south-west, the 
Dead Sea appears: between the last and second a glimpse of the 
plain beyond the Jordan down to the river is given. The second hides 
the foreground, while on the right, the upper part of the tract, covered 
with dark tufts of nebaq radiating from WS,di Hasban, first reveals 
itself, followed by the whole green tract of Kefrain, below a singular 
mound, Tell Nimrin, connected by a neck of land with the mountain's 
base, beside the wide verdant downs of Nimrin. Naturally the nearer 
side of the Jordan seems to be a wider plain than the fields beyond the 
river. 

The second summit, Jebel Siaghah, proves to be a narrow foreland 
bounded by ledges and steeps on the north and west falling quickly 
down to Wadi ^Ayiin Musa far below, and by abrupt descents on the 
south-east ending in Wadi el- Judaid. The water-shed leads up from the 
east to the crown of the ridge pjled over with ruins. Toward the 
further end, in a moment the whole plain of the Jordan bursts into 
view. The desert immediately beside the plains of Shittim, the site of 
** Jericho, the city of palm trees," are caught up at a single glance. A 
rock-girdled perch looks out over all the land. Whoever put up these 
strange walls selected the site for its comprehensive survey, and enjoy- 
ed a real view of sublimity. So far as perfection of prospect is con- 
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cemed our goal would appear to be reached. But we have not found the 
limit yet : toward the south-west the last summit of the mountain lifts 
itself against the Dead Sea, and makes a single blank in the picture. 

Turning to the left we make our way down into the depression and 
pass by a cavern in the rock, which seems to have been dug out by 
quarrying alone, whose horizontal opening is at least fifteen feet long, 
by from four to seven wide. Two or three steps have been cut down 
the northern end : the space is completely filled by the foliage of a fig- 
tree rooted in the debris below. Along the crest are scattered seven 
foundations of walls, each from twenty-five to thirty feet square. The 
first two join side to side; a single platform follows; then two double 
ones draw near the height ; at length the last pair carefully built appear. 
A quarter of a mile from the ruin-summit, we stand on the final ob- 
servatory, 2,360 feet above the level of the sea, by barometrical deter- 
mination. But so roundly it curves to every side, and so leisurely does 
it fall off in its course, that we are puzzled to select the most promi- 
nent point. Yet stopping anywhere, we soon think no more of this or 
thal^ as a place of observation, it is all " the hill " of commanding 
vision. Scarcely lower than the brow we have just left, this loses 
nothing of its magnificent display and gains by the great advance to- 
ward the valley. There is now absolutely nothing between us and all 
the region around. Two-thirds of the Dead Sea stretches out an azure 
sheet to the southward ; and there, beyond, what do we see ? " The 
South country ? " In very truth, the Negeb Moses saw ! In a direc- 
tion a little south of south-west the uniform front of the western hills 
is broken down, and we enjoy a perspective of scarcely shorter distance 
than toward the north. The farthest object visible on the shore is the 
truncated cone of Masada, isolated by a profound chasm from the 
bluffs beyond, whose surface slopes eastward. Quite to the left of 
Jebel Siibbeh a valley -line winds upward from one side to another 
among interpenetrating tongues of land, till it is lost near the horizon. 
A succession of naked, white hillocks waves away to the east, in imita- 
tion ot those across the Dead Sea. A thin, blue line of far country 
colors the horizon, almost evenly drawn save at the point of a mountain 
near the winding valley and of another slowly rising to pitch suddenly 
off, midway toward the boundary drawn by the headland on our left. 

Returning to the opening which permits us to gaze into the recesses 
of the South country, we find this expanse of depressed downs extends 
westward and northward as far as to a point over the bluff Masada. 
Then the comparatively near hills of marl rise to cut off the distant 
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range of vision, and approach even above western borders of the Dead 
Sea. Northward they carry their barren desolate wilds along the 
horizon to a line rising from the very extremity of our neighbor Jebel 
el-MS,slubiyeh. From this line the hill-country of Judah springs up 
as by a bound, darker, greener, beyond the wilderness, and soon cul- 
minates in the conical point of Maon, rising out of a steady ascent. All 
these three varieties of land stand out in marked contrast, the low 
South opening rolling away into level blueness, the white cretaceous 
hills of the deserts, the beginning of the fertile chain of western Pales- 
tine. The latter draws rapidly nearer than the other two, running 
along the sky most of the time, yet jumping here and there into sharp 
tops. At length our former views begin by the return of the mountain 
of two terraces each doubly spired. The speck of a tower against the 
heaven has grown larger by our descent, but not higher : can it be the 
mosque of Bent Na^im overlooking the country around Hebron ? Still 
farther to the right, not half-way to Bethlehem a bright little village 
is perched on the very height of the crest. Onward still below the 
crest, yet nearly over the Frank Mountain, the green glen of 'ArtAs 
nestles down between the hills. 

On the Dead Sea itself there is not the slightest glimpse either of the 
lAskn or of the southern coast, or even of Jebel 'Usdiim. At the 
water-limit the shore slopes curving down from the heights in front of 
Jebel Stibbeh into the widest beach on the western border. Only one 
or two profound clefts in the sunburnt faces of the bluffs have been 
added to those seen from Jebel Neb^'. 

Farther north the amphitheatrical chasm of Hazezon-tamar * opens 
over the plain by the shore where the Assyrians smote the Amorites 
before the battle of four kings with five in the vale of Siddim, nearly 
four thousand years ago. Eight hundred years later David retired 
among those fastnesses above to escape from Saul, who came out after 
him with three thousand chosen men.'' Six generations of kings passed 
away, and a great multitude of the children of Moab and of Ammon 
and of Mount Seir encamped there, in an expedition against Jehoshar 
phat, king of Judah." It is stripped now of both palm trees and vine- 
yards which once made it a type of beauty,* 

The eye wanders up to Bethlehem happily seated at the upper edge 
of an amphitheatre on the hill-side. Its rows are terraces of gardens, 
which give a richness of green that brings pleasure to an eye weariei 

* Genesis xiv : 7. ® 2 Chronicles xx : 2. 

« 1 Samuel xxiv : 2. * Song of Solomon 1 : 14 
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with sterile places. Thus, too, is brought out in stronger contrast the 
straight gray way which leads up from the ruined enclosure on the 
plain where shepherds watched their flocks by night at the time of the 
advent, to the area in front of the Church of the Nativity. From this 
point of view its position is charming above all others, for it is elevated 
as it would not appear from any other quarter, and is set in the ver- 
dure of fields of grain and gardens and fig-trees and olive groves. If 
one were to choose out a place in all this landscape most worthy of 
being the birthplace of our Lord, it surely would be Bethlehem. 

Bright spots of dwellings, made white by the light of the sun, dot the 
upper range all along to the Holy City, chief among them Bait Jltl4, 
and the monastery, with its cluster of outbuildings, of M^r 'Ilyas. 

With no background but the white sky, the spires of Jerusalem 
stand out plainer than ever. Even to this lower height the Mount of 
Offence cannot conceal two points on Mount Zion, one of which must 
be the minaret of the mosque over the Tomb of David and the Coena- 
culum. There is the Dome of the mysterious Rock, together with el- 
'Aqsa over the southern wall and the area-comer of great stones. 

This was the very part of the city which was the scene of our Savi- 
our's teachings, and perhaps of his death. By night he went out to 
the Mount of Olives, his abiding i)lace was Bethany, and both are here. 
The pinnacles of the former lift themselves above the turrets of the city. 
The two roads are easily followed by the glass down to the village of 
Lazarus : one curving round the upper part of the hill-side northward, 
the other starting from the lower part of the mount, and, therefore, the 
way of triumphal entry. Both are directed toward the ridge surmounted* 
by the single ruined chapel or tower. On one of those slopes must be 
the spot, *' as far as to Bethany," to which the Redeemer led his dis- 
ciples out, and while he lifted up his hands, and blessed them, he was 
parted from them and carried up into heaven.^ In the north, hills 
blend in blueness that lie not far from Nazareth, and look down on 
the shores of the Lake of Gennesaret. Yonder is '* this mountain " that 
our Lord looked up to when he taught the lesson of worshiping the 
Father in spirit and in truth.^ There is the Jordan of his baptism. 
Beneath us lies Peraea ' the Bethabara around Nlmrin, to which he 
retired just before he went up to Jerusalem to accomplish his passion. 
From no other point but this, or one close at hand, can so many of the 
footsteps of the Master be traced, or so many scenes of his life be 
brought together as in a single picture. 

' Luke xxiv : 50, 51. * John iv ; 23, 24. » John x : 40. 
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By our descent from Jebel Nebft,' the point of Gibeon, on the right of 
Nebi S§.in4'il, has risen out of the horizon. To the north of a summit 
equally high, what appears to be a pillar, stands out beside a little emi- 
nence, and suggests the dilapidated tower of Bethel. The high moun- 
tains of Ephraim undulate along for a wide distance till they end in 
Gerizim and Ebal fallen nearly out of sight behind nearer ranges. 

Above *Ain Duk and the oasis of el-*Aujeh the series rises in pro- 
portions and traits of real grandeur, heightened still more when brought 
out in brightness and shade by the rays of the afternoon sun. The 
high hills of Manasseh fall into east-and-west chains which iiin boldly 
out toward the valley and present many picturesque features : some of 
them are indeterminate, if indeed they bear names at all. The moun- 
tains before Gilboa have risen still more. Beyond these, the hills des- 
cend to the lower highlands of Galilee, till they sink off in the plateaus 
of the northern portion of Dan. There arje still distant, high moun- 
tains to the right : if Hermon is one of them it has lost the crown of 
the gnow it wore so lately when seen from Jebel 'Ausha^ ^Ajlun is 
still excluded ; but all the nearer land of Jazer is spread out lil j 
a map, the gentle ascent of the broad face of the mountain range 
from the south lengthening up into full view. It is furrowed by wadies 
and wrinkled by tributaries which run contrary, but these marks of age 
are moulded and softened into lineaments of beauty. The nearer tree- 
darkened ridge of Jebel er-Bubahiyeh has become the rival even of 
Jebel 'Ausha^ in stature, and has obliterated even the little blue tw- 
angle of perspective seen before. Two promontories intervene, SShdt 
Zebbud beyond Wadi Hasban, and ^Urqub el-MushS-qqSr on the other 
side Wadi ^Ayun Musa. 

Our second summit cuts off all view toward Hasban : there is noth- 
ing whatever in the background except the declivities of Jebel Neba'. 

Immediately on the south Wadi ^Ayun el-Jiidaid has now a deep bed 
between the headlands. Across it, Jebel el-Mlislubiyeh terminates in 
an extremity similar to this one of Jebel Si^ghah. It is even higher 
and more advanced toward the Dead Sea than ours. But a north-and- 
south line is not the standard here. The forelands are directed to a 
point somewhat to the north of west ; and while this extremity lies 
directly east of the northern end of the Dead Sea, it looks out toward 
Jericho. The pron^ontory to the south, therefore, is relatively no far- 
ther advanced. And for the southern view it is less commanding be- 
cause even less prominent, for it falls short of a line drawn from 
§t4ghah to the promontory next beyond, Jebel en-Niifai^iyeh. Looking 
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away to the latter the line of vision past el-MS,slubiyeh falls on the 
range below, ^Urqub 'Abi Hasen, just before it rises into its highest brow. 
From this it rolls down in undulations to the verge of the plateau over- 
hanging the Dead Sea. Three bright lines mark its flank, coming up 
from the south-west and converging toward one spot. These are flock- 
paths seeking out ^Ain Miinyeh which conceals itself in its chamber- 
grotto. Another larger path leaves the spring. and winds up over the 
range toward the east. Under the brow of Niifai^iyeh a little head 
juts out of some distant summit probably farther away than Jebel 
^Attaruz. Still lower down the first range beyond the ZSrqa Ma^in 
lifts up a slightly rising range of round elevations, and then quickly 
terminates before the sea. 

From yonder second summit, the springs of ^Ayun Mus^ are in full 
sight, a thousand feet down. " The springs," that is to say, the fig- 
trees that mark their sources, the cliffs over which they leap, the dark 
entrance to a grotto beneath : the streams conceal themselves in pure 
distance. Though the eye is eluded, yet the ear sometimes catches 
the music of their cascades. When the wind dies down, or the day is 
silent, one hears a low voice of song which one hearkens not to lose, 
a song of rapid notes that varies in cadences from faint melodies to 
wild choruses of laughter. Among these ruins, if its source were un- 
known, one might fancy them haunted by the divinities once wor- 
shipped here, whose voices chant still out of the invisible world. 
Once this music must have echoed within these walls with mysterious 
charm. Here was the very place for superstitious devotion to the pow- 
ers of nature. 

These fountains come out near the base of a limestone formation. 
Running ledges nearly level are scattered over the face of SSr4bit el- 
MiishS-qq^r, which partake of the characters of both limeslSne and sand- 
stone. As the afternoon wears on, the rocks and earth and surface of 
the near hills assume a greenish yellow color they do not wear at any 
other time, which is puzzling to account for. The opposite side of 
W4dt ^Ayun Musa is bright with colors at all times. The highest stra- 
tum of the bank oxydizes into a dingy yellow, while all strata below 
turn violet. There are over a dozen lateral gashes, from each of which 
the hill appears to be bleeding away its life. In the western descents 
of this mountain the rocks come out still more brilliantly. They form 
bluffs of gay colors looking like painted walls. Pink layers alter- 
nate with gray, and these with others of ochre yellow. But the rock 
is a soft sandstone which falls and flows in the air. And so when a 
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w4di comes along that has worn out a horseshoe in the thirty-to-forty 
feet high exposure of these layers, where water sometimes pours over, 
there is a mingling together of these sandstones which presents the odd- 
est combinations of colors. They run over one another, and fashion 
themselves into stalactitic forms in great variety and in florid hues. 
Such w4dies are strown along their beds with rosy blocks which have 
dropped and washed down ; and often their sides present black masses 
of an iron sandstone falling into courses of fragments in the same di- 
rection. 

The stream of ^Ayiin Musa soon sinks into the bed of its wMi ; yet 
far down the valley it reappears under the name of ^Ain el-Kiinaiseh, 
clothing its valley in a garb of greenest herbage and shrubs. On reach- 
ing the plain it divides into outlets, one of which runs out to the Jor- 
dan, and one turns southward to seek the sea : both are known by the 
name of Wadi el-Jirfeh. Northward Wddi IIasb4n forms the apex of a 
wide-spreading triangle of vegetation touching even upon the river. 
Another similar oasis sweeps away from the outlet of Wadi es-Sair and 
mingles with a third born of W4dt Nlmrin having a south-westward 
course. Not far beyond, the last of all sends its lines of verdure north- 
west wai*d. After them aJl the whole plain becomes a meadow till the 
eye can follow it no longer. The green growths which live by the dis- 
tributed waters of these wddies are chiefly clusters of nebSq trees. 

Below the waters of Nimrin an inferior ridge runs from the hills 
far into the plain. It enlarges into a singular monticle, and ends in a 
file of little cones. Above it are the ruins of Nimrin. The dispersion 
of W4di es-Sair passes the site of Kefram. Southward that portion of 
the plain watered by Wkdi Hasb4n is called er-R4meh the vale of Shit- 
tim in olden time. Still below a desert of white, alkaline earth stretches 
out to the Jordan and widens downward to the sea at a point some 
little distance east of the delta of the river, bearing the name S^ el- 
Jirfeh. 

From this boundary the richest oasis of the lower Jordan commences 
and carries south-eastward a park of living green, 'ArMi Suwalmeh. 
Ghaur es-Saiseb^n is a general term for all that part of the plain lying 
between the Dead Sea and the wSli of 'Abu ^Ubaideh on the north. 
Inside the limits of W4di ^Ain el-Kiinaiseh, SShl el-Jirfeh and 'ArAdi 
Suwaimeh a table-land sets back to the hills, which forms an extension 
northward of the barren, tossing country lying at the base of the moun. 
tains outward to the Dead Sea : it bears the euphonious name of WS.t4t 
en-Na^am. From its bireaking up on the Jordan bottom it ascends as 
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an inclined plane till, at the base of the mountains, it reaches an altitude 
of over a thousand feet. It is trenched by two great w^dies, one of 
its own name, the other W4di ^Ayun el- Jiidaid. They are extremely 
angular in their courses, and, together with many tributaries, seem 
hardly to know their way out. Yet the general surface is not greatly 
broken up as it is southward ; it is rather that of an even plateau, 
showing rounding brows and sloping banks. Wherever exposures of 
rocks occur, the strata are very nearly level sandstones, brown and gray 
and livid violet, showing an aqueous origin, and betraying no signs of 
disturbance. It is dry and sere, a dreary wilderness, the more desolate 
by reason of a stray spot of tropical verdure here and there peeping out 
from turns in the w4dies favored with water. Not a tree or a shrub 
exists to destroy the monotony of its waste. Yet in winter, when there 
arei rains enough to keep it fresh, it affords an excellent pasture-ground. 
The soil is good and free from the alkaline deposits of the plain. This 
is somewhat remarkable, for even in the mountain-sides ledges of sand- 
stone spread out for their feet, often, carpets of salt plants, indicating 
that they are to some extent saliferous. 

The border of the plateau along the Jordan plain is sentineled with 
little hills : along tfie mountain it is well marked by immediate steeps. 
To this summit a spur comes up from the west by irregular grades, even 
ledges : to the second summit another climbs rapidly up from its steeple 
overtowering WMi *Ayun Mus4. We see little or nothing of the 
mountain-side between the two, because the top curves off so gently ; 
for the contrary reason from the second summit one looks at once upon 
all the plain of the lower half of the Ghaur. 

The round of survey we have made suffices to show the exceptional 
character of the mountain. There is nothing like it northward till 
Jebel 'Ausha^ All other ridges grade down in regular inferiority, and 
none extend far out into the valley. The remarkable character of Jebel 
Si^ghah as a jutting headland is apparent from all sides, from the north, 
from the plain below, from the south, and even from Jebel Neb4' be- 
hind. It is the very place to be chosen for a lookout over ** the circle '* , 
of the Jordan. 

In fact there is no other place to go to for that view, "the hills on 
the north are humble because their reduction began early : their views 
of the plain are partial and obstructed in the lower foreground of the 
east of the Jordan, an essential requirement in the prospect ; besides 
they lack the north and the south perspectives. The Crest and summit 
of Jebel Neb4' have proved wanting in indispensable particulars. The 
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prospect from the last height of Jebel el-MS,sl(lbiyeh od the south would 
be equally magnificent, but it is removed one step farther south, it con- 
fronts the Dead Sea, and leaves the plain of the Jordan quite to the 
right in the landscape : it is remote, as well as of difficult, apparently 
altogether without, access from the valley of the river. The summit of 
Jebel en-Nufai^iyeh is higher still than that of el-M§.slubiyeh ; but the 
condition of elevation would require going on to Jebel ^Attaruz, only 
the next height beyond, which has long been given up as JSTebo. 

Though so extensive both ways, the great feature of the picture is 
the foreground, and the foreground is all the plain of the Jordan. This 
is at once strange, variegated, fair. Plateaus and wild ravines, barren 
mounds and luxuriant dales, white deserts and dark oases, naked wastes 
and parks whose lines of trees look more like man's than nature's plant- 
ing, all stand side by side. The hills pour forth their treasures to turn 
its poverty into wealth. 

The winding river is hidden only twice ; it widens out in places and 
reveals its lower terrace clothed with greenwood. The silent sea, com- 
pared with heaven above, is doubly blue. Only a single work of man 
appears, where half hidden among the trees that line one of the streams 
of Elisha's fountain, the square tower of 'Arih4 watches still. From 
the well-known ford a road winds upward toward the Holy City, with- 
out a traveller. 

Besides, the scene is full of grandeur. Independently of any etymo- 
logical suggestion one would describe it as a plain encircled by moun- 
tains. It is shut in on all sides, not by hills but by lofty ranges. To 
the natural height of these mountains of from 2,200 to 3,400 feet, 1,300 
feet of unnatural depression are to be added. These ranges may well 
be compared with the White Mountains, or the Franconia chain of 
New Hampshire, whose altitudes are taken from the sea, while these 
heights suffer no abatement. Excepting the character of the surface of 
the plain in the one, and the glaciers and mount Blanc of the other, 
the valley of the Jordan, looking from this point northward, resembles 
' the vale of Chamouni, whose mountainous sides Si,re not higher than 
these. On a smaller scale it is even more similar to the lovely plain of 
Martigny, surrounded by elevated ranges save at the pass where the 
Rhone escapes. But through these Alps there is no outlet whatever. 
All told Jebel ' Ausha^ is in altitude a real mountain and spreads grandly 
out. High as the opposite range of Ephraim is from base to vertex, it 
is far more effective than others equally high because of its rapid rise. 
It embraces cliffs like that of Quarantana, and cones like QSrn S&rtSbeh, 
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it turns a great shoulder in Jebel Jedw4, it offers crags and fronts of 
imposing proportions, and, in the chalk formation, exhibits an endless 
variety of massive forms. Among these brows and recesses the sha- 
dows form early and love to hide, bringing these striking features out 
in strong relief. As the afternoon wears on they multiply and deepen 
and produce a charming effect. I have seen a radiance which was a 
sifting of sunlight through thin clouds, fall over the hills and dales of 
Samaria in a soft, golden light that transformed them into Elysian 
fields. That peculiar illumination turned relief into perspective, as a 
painting differs from a model. As often as the evening comes round 
the bluffs which look down into the sea are repeated there as by a mirror. 

Compared with the view from the sentinel-station el-Mentarah of 
Jebel Sawadeh, this scene is marked by its variety of feature and color, 
it is the counterpart of that. Here the deserts, there seen afar, lie 
close at hand. There one tone is given by the universal verdure : here 
the prevailing hue is the brown of arid rocks and thirsty ground. But 
here the shades are many and strong. In glancing over the landscape, 
in dark shadows among the mountains to the white cliffs, from the 
green oases to the blue hills, among sere harvests, from the bright red 
tract beyond the river to the violet bands of sandstone in the valley 
below, the eye will detect every color of the spectrum. 

Two conclusions are irresistible, namely : The highest portion of the 
range is Nebo ; the extreme he.adland of the range is Pisgah. 

First. The highest portion of the range is Nebo. This appears : 

I. From the name. The present name, Jebel Neb^', is the old one 
modified in precise accordance with the phonetic laws of the Arabic 
language. This word is wholly different from nebi, prophet, in which 
the final letter is yd^ and from neb^, fountain, which ends with ^ain. 

II. Fiom the position. This corresponds with every indication and 
requirement in the scriptural accounts. Nebo is the mountain, while 
Pisgah is the hill ; so Jebel Neba' is the summit, while Jebel Si^ghah 
is the advanced foreland of the range, which from every spot below 
hides the highest point. These conditions are involved with those of 
Pisgah, and will be satisfied in its discussion ; for the events which we 
commonly associate with Nebo, and which have rendered its name fa- 
mous, all belong to the headland Pisgah. 

Second. The extreme head of the range is Pisgah. This appears : 
I. From the name. That Si^ghah was the survival of Pisgah flashed 
on the mind the moment it fell first on my ears. In close connection 
with Neb^' it must be suggestive of Pisgah even to the most sobe/ 
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judgment. While an identity of the Iwo words might not be demon- 
strable, yet it should be considered that the modem form lacks only the 
first radical, a sound especially difficult for all Arabs. Si^ghah is evi- 
dently an old name, used without the article : certainly the equivalent 
term applied in Oriental cities to the quarters of silversmiths can have 
no application. 

II. From the position. These three summits form the extremity of 
a promontory which maintains a high level while extending to a point 
far advanced toward the plain. It is the only headland overlooking the 
circuit of the Jordan. It is the place above all others to be selected 
for the sake of a remarkable view. It alone embraces the extraordinary 
range from north to south, enabling one to behold the land of Israel 
from Dan to the country of Beersheba. Besides being wanting in this 
respect, the views from the tops of Neba' are defective in the fore- 
ground. The Crest of Neb^' and Jebel Neba' are really higher ; this, 
therefore, is not the top of the range. But in this case. First : Greater 
height, to go back to absolutely the highest point, is loss rather than 
gain. Second : This is the altitude of most effective sight. Third : From 
the lower part of the plain Jebel Sidghah appears to be the top of 
the mount, concealing, as it does, Jebel Neba'. Mount Nebo was not 
seen at all from the lower eastern plain of the Jordan. It was visible 
only from the extreme western side and from the northern sections : 
even from these points it would be indistinguishable as a peak. Fourth :^ 
Out of so many hundred feet Jebel Sidghah is sufficiently near the 
summit to be considered the top of the mount in general speech. 

Yiews from more southern heights are views of the sea rather than 
of the plain. Half of the time they are marred by the dazzling reflec- 
tions of the sun. 

III. From correspondence with biblical descriptions. 

A. Respecting the route of the Israelites. We are told **they 
removed from Almon-diblathaim, and pitched in the mountains of 
Abarim, before Nebo. And they departed from the mountains of Aba- 
rim, and pitched in the plains of Moab by Jordan near Jericho." * 
This word " before " must mean either east or west of Nebo. Now, 
there are no mountains whatever east of these ranges of the Crest and 
summit of Neba', till those of the eastern desert are reached, which, of 
course, are out of the question. If this Jebel Neb4' is Mount Nebo 
the mountains of Abarim must have been to the westward. " Before," 
then will mean toward the valley of the Jordan just where are the 
* Numbers xxxiii : 47, 48. 
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summits of Jebel Si4ghah. The Hebrew is very plain, and the front 
of everything here is toward the Jordan. 

But we have another account in different terms of the same journey. 
Israel went ''from Bamoth in the valley, that is in the country of Moab, 
to the top of Pisgah, which looketh toward Jeshimon." * Thus Pisgah 
becomes the mountains of Abarim, before Nebo. If, therefore, Jebel 
Neb4' is Mount Nebo, then Jebel Si^ghah is the hill Pisgah. The 
mountains of Abarim, in this light, were the three or four, even five, 
summits of Jebel Si^ghah, of which, in a restricted sense, Pisgah was 
the last or most prominent one. • Possibly the term belonged also to 
the headlands which threaten the valley of the Jordan, and extend 
across Wddi el-Jiidaid to the brow of Jebel el-MS.slubiyeh on the south. 
This, however, is improbable, as there is nothing in common to connect 
them with one another. There is nothing similar to Jebel Si^ghah on 
the north for the term to cover. Two or three hills subordinate to 
Jebel Neb4* lie south and south-west of it, to which this name might be 
stretched, but they are of no interest, and are removed by branches of 
Wddi ^Ayun el-Jiidaid. 

This point that the summits of Pisgah, or mountains of Abarim, the 
last halting-place of the Israelites before descending to the plains of 
Moab, were the summits of Si^ghah, a halting-place so well supplied 
with water on either hand, appearing so strong, the thought of tracing 
the course of the Israelites down early suggested itself. But good sense 
replied that the thought of finding the track of the host, at this 
late day, was too irrational to be entertained. Again, fear that the 
descent would prove impracticable ventured its restraints, though the 
smooth side of the hill, and the extremity of the ridge rounding gently 
down seemed to promise a far more feasible descent for the two millions 
of human beings, than any of the dreadfully rough narrow wadies lead- 
ing downward to the Jordan plain, in the neighborhood, such as Wddi 
^Ayun M(is4 below, which would be utterly impracticable. 

But good sense could not long restrain. One day I ventured out, on 
the hopeless errand. Taking the line of the falling crest, after a short 
time an ugly ledge of rocks was encountered demanding a long detour. 
The ridge regained, all went on smoothly again, till finally a bad place 
dropped away, some two hundred feet of precipitous mountain-side, not 
worthy the name of cliff, yet so steep that goats prefer to go round. 
A diversion of not more than half a mile to one side was required to 
' find a suitable place for the horse to work his passage down. Once 

* Numbers xxi : 20. 
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down, not without danger, a final glance onward toward the remainder 
of the ridge revealed too many real clifis to encourage a repetition of the 
attempt. The remainder of that day was devoted to the pretty pink 
rocks, the new flowers, and to the curiosities generally of that strange 
plateau W2>tdt en-Na^am. 

The day flew by ; and the hour for returning was past as a little coni- 
cal hill appeai-ed where Baal once was worshiped. This was close by 
the stream of ^ Ain el-Kiinai'seh. From thence turning for home toward 
the brow standing out so lofty and boldly at the top of the eastern hill, 
I fell into two or three tracks which seemed to lead to and from the oasis 
in the w4di, just visited, where, also, the rivulet may be crossed. Yet 
they were not fresh, and, as for flocks, they may graze there in winter, 
but a single gazelle was the only inhabitant of the wilderness that day. 
These led to the base of the hills, when wonderful to behold, they 
united in a road, which road appeared to lead in the very direction I 
wished to go, and so we went on together. Sometimes it turned to this 
side or to that of a direct line towards the point almost always in view, 
but it always came round right. It chose out a remarkably smooth 
ascent. There were only one or two rocky places in its whole course, 
and they were of no difficulty. There was no longer any doubt about 
the character of the route, it was an ancient way, untrodden of late, 
but imperishable among, the hills unfrequented by man for centuries. 
On the side-hills, where it went evenly along, it was from six to twelve 
feet wide, an unmistakable highway. It wound over ridges, down and 
up branches of the wadies, always avoiding precipitous places and ledges 
in easy grades and ample room, far superior to any modern road up the 
wadies to the table-lands of Moab, and betraying a perfect knowledge of 
the region for its selection, as well as skill in its building. I rode up- 
ward in silent astonishment, not lessened as the way brought out on an 
elevated level at the base of a long cliff just under the brow of Peor, 
which for a little distance back had been invisible. Having turned 
round and over a little mound on the right, a number of paths then dis- 
tributed themselves over the side of Pisgah. The sun was about to set : 
in the morning it had been cloudy, but at evening time there was light. 

This road must have been always there as long ago as there were 
thirsty searchers for the sweet waters of the springs of Pisgah on the 
way to the cities of the upper country, or willing feet to find the fene of 
Baal-peor, from the plains of Moab by the banks of Jordan or from points 
farther west still, for here was the great shrine of Baal in olden times. 

Now it appears that the Israelites, encamped on the summits of 
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Pisgah, the mountains of Abarim, had an easy road before them where- 
with to reach the plains below, probably well-known and well trodden 
in those days. They would not go back from their advanced position 
of Pisgah, return over the range, regain the table-land of Moab, and then 
take some roundabout route to their destination, through or over rough 
descents, when they had so direct and easy a road right before them. 
Moreover, we are expressly told that they " set forward ". yis ^4 * from 
nasd^ * * to push on, to move onward,' and pitched in the plains of Moab. 
They may have crossed the little stream by the conical hill of Baal and 
so fallen at once on the fields of their last station before entering the 
promised land, for the plateau of Wat4t en-Na^am scarcely crosses 
W4di el-Kuna'iseh. Or they may have continued down the left side of 
the w4di along the verge of the plateau till it breaks up into the Jordan 
plain. Their final camp extended from Beth-jesimoth, ' the house of 
the wastes,' on the extreme south, even unto Abel-shittim,' 'the 
meadow of acacias,' in the plains of Moab, a long way north, the later 
Abila, six miles from the river. ** We will go along by the king's high- 
way, until we be past thy borders." ^ 

Conversations with the Bedw4n of the west reveal the fact that they 
were well aware of the existence of this old road, and that they call it 
" the ancient way ; " but they add " no one goes there now." 

B. liespecting the stations of Balaam.* Balak went out to meet 
Balaam as far as a city of Moab on the river Arnon." Together they 
came to Kirjath-huzoth,' a name which has been rendered * a city of 
streets,' 'a city of visions,' 'a city of steps.' Where this city may 
have been it matters not, provided it be not far away. We have already 
seen that the ruin of Kufair 'Abi Bedd, back of the Crest of Neba' was 
laid out in four parts, an anomaly among the remains of these old cities. 

Regarding huzdth ® as derived from hazah ' meaning ' to divide, to 
separate,' the appellation qirydth huzdth signifies ' a city of divisions,' 
a term singularly expressive of the character of the place. This is the 
first reason for the identification. The second is, that the natui*al 
course for the royal party would be to such an accessible stopping-place 
as this, and from hence dii*ectly westward to certain high places of * 
Baal,^** which lay beyond the mountain of Nebo, at the end of the range. 

The great circle of stone, if it pertained to Baal, shows a sacred city 

* 5150*1 *Ibid. xxi: 22 ® nisn 

« ^03 * Ibid, xxii-xxiv. • -j^TH 

« Numbers xxxiii : 49. ', J^j^ ^ |6. .. ^^^ ^^^ 
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and, therefore, a fit one for the entertainment of the prophet. The 
tarrying-place for the night of both king and prophet could hardly have 
been farther than this, about three miles from their place of destination. 

On the morrow Balak brought Balaam to the high places of Baal, 
" that thence he might see the utmost part of the people." * From com- 
parison with what is said respecting the second station, this expression 
implies a view of the entire encampment, for they went to the second 
point in order that they might not see them all. A point from which 
the uianost part of the host of Israel could be seen could have been no 
other in all the region than the extremity of Jebel Siaghah, the first, 
chief summit of Pisgah. Here, in accordance with the number required 
in enchantments, seven altars were built and as many sacrifices were 
offered. After communication apart with Jehovah, throwing his looks 
ofi* toward the encampment of the enemies of Balak darkening all the 
plain below, in his reply to the king of Moab, Balaam said " from the 
top of the rocks I see him, and from the hills I behold him.* These 
words seem to describe the very locality. The crest of the summit is 
scarcely half covered with soil, and the rise from under the second sum- 
mit is along bare rocks, the brow of crags which face the plain. 

The prophet could not curse the people of God, he could but foretell 
their prosperity under Divine blessing, and wish his lot might be like 
theirs. i 

After this parable, Balak, little pleased with the result, said to Ba- 
laam, '* Come, I pray thee, with me unto another place, from whence 
thou mayest see them : thou shalt see but the utmost part of them, 
and shalt not see them all : and curse me them from thence. And he 
brought him into the field of Zophim, to the top of Pisgah, and built 
seven altars, and ofi'ered a bullock and a ram on every altar." ' The 
sight of the multitude of the children of God was supposed to be too 
inspiring, either of admiration or of awe for the desired response. 
This must now be avoided, and the prophet must be taken to a point 
from which only a small portion of the camp will be visible. 

The top of Pisgah finds its position in the third summit of Jebel 
^idghah, from which the lower pai-t of the plain on this side of Jordan 
is hidden by the second or ruin-crowned summit of the hill. The 
altitudes of all three in this cluster are so nearly equal that it is almost 
impossible for the eye to determine which one is highest. This one 
may be regarded as the top of all, in being the farthest back : it is, 

* Numbers xxii : 41. * Ibid, xxiii : 9. " Ibid, verses 13, 14. 
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however, a little higher, and appears to look down on the other two. 
*' Thou shalt see but the utmost part of them, thou shalt not see them 
all," is precise to the last degree for this position. The utmost part of 
the Israelitish camp would be its northern portion. The view from 
this third of the three summits embraces just such limits on the 
plain, the northern limits of the lower portion. In reaching this spot 
the course of the prophet and the king was backward ; yet not over the 
second summit, but along its base as it rose from them on the left. 

The sedond result was no more favorable to Balak than the first. 
The prophet returned from his interview with the Almighty exalting 
the righteousness of the sons of Israel, declaring them to be led and 
strengthened by God himself, confessing the futility of enchantment 
against them, and portraying in terrible words the fierceness of their 
anger in revenge, a prophecy of death to both king and soothsayer, in 
their victorious ravage. 

After speaking the word the Lord put in his mouth, Balaam was 
taken to another place. " And Balak brought Balaam unto the top of 
Peor, that looketh toward Jeshimon." * In other words, they went 
dowp the steep side or end of this top of the hill, and walked forward 
up the ridge to the second summit. Balaam proceeded to the brow of 
this lofty rock, and " set his face toward the wilderness " " of Jeshimon, 
** and lifted up his eyes, and he saw Israel abiding in his tents accord- 
ing to their tribes." ' He was standing at the very point the best in 
all the land for looking down on the host of Ood's people. As he 
caught sight of the vast array of camps surrounding afar off the Taber- 
nacle, overhtmg by the mysterious cloud, the sign of Jehovah's pres- 
ence, he exclaimed : " How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy 
tabernacles, O Israel I " * The sight of an encampment is always 
pleasant : in the desert it is peculiarly attractive, and in the fields it 
relieves even the monotony of beauty. How much more striking the 
wide display of an array of two millions of people must have appeared 
from such an height ! As it is, the plain is charming ; the mountains 
around are truly majestic ; but we look in vain for signs of men. If 
we could behold its landscape again, enlivened by such a multitude, * 
we should break forth in expressions of admiration and joy as quickly 
as Balaam did. Balak had said, " There is a people coAe out from 
Egypt : behold, they cover the face of the earth." * Would that this 
fair scene might be repeopled by God's children ! 

1 Numbers xxiii : 28. * Ibid, verse 2. * Ibid, xxii : 6. 

' Ibid, xxiv : 1. * Ibid, verse 5. 
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At the thii'd trial, the prophet's admiration of the orderly array of the 
tabernacles o£ Israel, his striking metaphors attributing this beauty 
andr strength to Divine planting, his prophecy of imcomparable great- 
ness to the nation under the leading hand of God, his declaration of 
their sacred character as a people, to bless whom was profitable, to 
curse whom was fatal to the speaker, was exasperating to Balak, who, 
in dnger, bade him ilee again to his place.* In vain : Balaam broke 
forth in loftier strains of poetry and mysterious prediction. Com- 
paring the martial ranks and the countless numbers of the host beloA*, 
with the Bedawi followers of Balak, few and feeble, he exalted the 
former to the highest earthly supremacy together with Divine alliance, 
while he pronounced, defeat and subjection on the people of the king. 

Balaam then turned and *' looked on Amalek."" The home of 
Amalek was Edom. Those distant blue heights to the left of the pass 
leading up to " the South " country far beyond Masada, can be no 
other than a mountainous plateau on the western borders of Edom. 
It is, however, more probable that Amalek was one of the chieftains 
of Edom friendly to the Israelites. The appeal of Moses to the king 
of Edom, '* Thus saith thy brother Israel," ^ may have touched the 
heart of this duke and moved him to accompany the descendants of his 
forefather Isaac. He was a son of the first-born of Esau,* and it 
would have been natural enough for him to make the cause of the 
children of Jacob his own. In this event his camp would have been 
near, yet separate from, that of Israel in the plain below, as directly 
under the eyes of Balaam as the tents of Israel. This Amalek could 
not well have been "the first of the nations that warred against 
Israel." * For, in the Jlrst place, there could have been no alliance between 
them that would have brought this Amalek here ; ' and, in the second 
place, Balaam could not have looked on Bephidim, ' only one day's 
march of the host before reaching the wilderness of Mount Sinai. 

Again, Balaam looked on the Kenites. ® The relationship here was 
more remote than that of the band of Amalek. As Midianites, they 
descended from Abraham by his wife Keturah. " But the relation of 
these people was one of connection rather than of blood. Jethro, the 
priest of Midian, the father-in-law of Moses, * was a Kenite whose 

* Numbers xxiv : 11. * Numbers xxiv : 20. Marg. Ref. 
'Ibid, verse 20. « Exodus xvii: 16. 

* Ibid. XX : 14. » Ibid, verse 8. Numb, xxxili : 14, 15. 

* Genesis xxxvi ; 15, 16. ® Numb, xxiv ; 21. 

» Gen. XXV : 1, 2,4. 
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children it was that " went up out of the city of palm trees " after it 
was taken, " with the children of Judah into the wilderness of Judah, 
which lieth in the south of Arad; and they went and dwelt 
among the people," * These Kenites, therefore, that Balaam looked 
on were the children or people of Jethro. Moses was denied at first 
when praying for the company of the Kenites, but his second petition 
with its promise " what goodness the Lord shall do unto us, the same 
will we do unto thee " ' was prevailing, the impression left by the 
account itself. That it was prevailing, is also shown by the words of 
Saul long after, ** For ye shewed kindness to all the children of Israel, 
when they came up out of Egypt." * If the words, " Strong is thy 
dwelling-place, and thou puttest thy nest in a rock " * do not refer to 
their dwelling-places at home, it might be inferred that the Kenites 
chose, as their place of encampment here, one of the lower hills ad- 
joining the plain northward, or took their position in the sentinel- 
pointed line of bluffs, watching the plain, of the table-land Wat^t 
en-Na^am. 

C. Respecting the "field of Zophim." This may be regarded in two 
ways. 

I^irst : As cultivable ground, the Zophim poi-tion of the Moabitic 
Sddeh,' the fields on the rich highlands of the country, in which Zo- 
phim can only be regarded as a proper or aboriginal name. Below the 
third summit of Jebel Sidghah and the remainder of the ridge back- 
ward to the base of Jebel Neb^', is Wddi Hais4, a tributary of Wddi 
^A yfln el- JMaid . In ancient times, as we have already seen, the op- 
posite sides of Neb^' sloping into this w4di were terraced and planted 
with vines. Even now the rich soil in the bottom of this tributary is 
turned into a green field of tobacco plants. All the hill-sides afibrd a 
pasturage to the herds of the Bedw^n. But, as for the very top of 
these summits, they are too stony and too dry for cultivation. 

Second : As sentry-ground, Zophim is more likely to be an equiva- 
lent of Mizpeh in the sense of " watching." The field of Zophim then 
will mean " the field of the sentinels," " the outlook of the watch-tower." 
The targum of Onkelos, the Septuagint and the Peshito Syriac render 
the word in this way. The balance of probability is strongly in favor 

* Exodus xviii : 1. * 1 Samuel xv : 6. 

» Judges i : 16. * Numb, xxiv : 21 . 

' Numbers x : 29, 30, 32. • Ibid, xxiii : 14. 

» nnb pi. ^nb 
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of the interpretation and the translation of the word. For the pur- 
pose of observation the place is peculiarly adapted. Evidently it was 
the point from which Moab in its alarm and distress looked down 
upon the vast array of the children of Israel, abiding over against them. 

D. Respecting the springs of Pisgah. The expression Ashdoth hd- 
JPisgah * occurs four times in Deuteronomy ' and Joshua." Sd-dshe- 
ddth * alone occurs twice in Joshua.* A form, ealiedh • approaching 
the root asliddh^ appears earliest, once, only in Numbers.® The root 
cwAdc/A^^neans '* to pour, to wet, to water." Ashdoth, therefore, natural- 
ly signifies " fountains " and Ashdoth-pisgah the very rendering of 
our authorized version, " the springs of Pisgah." The LXX, however, 
seem to have been at a loss to render the word dshdoth by their turn- 
ing it into Greek Asgdoth Phasga." But the Vulgate takes the liberty 
of putting its own construction on the word by translating " to the 
roots of Mount Pisgah." " Puerst has another commentary. After 
giving the natural signification of the root, and of eshedh as above, he 
departs therefrom entirely in rendering dshedah as " the bed of a valley^ 
a ravine, then foot of a mountain, . . . usually applied to the ravines 
of Pisgah whose top was Nebo, and that too even where Ashedoth alone 
stands ( — ^the plural is used of many sloping plains), which ravines are 
described as teman or the southern limit of Palestine," " the last two 
statements are singularly incorrect. But with entire consistency he 
carries Pisgah down to where his Teman ought to be, " a mountain 
ridge in Moab, south of Sihon, of which Nebo forms a part ." " 

But a flock of goats shall lead us to the Springs of Pisgah. Leaving 
the water-shed between Jebel Siaghah and Jebel Neba' a track, scarcely 
wide enough for man to walk in, has been pattered out of the steep 
slope by tiny feet. The direction is backward from Pisgah toward the 
north-east. The bed of the wadl li^s a full thousand feet below on the 
left. After curving downward nearly a quarter circle, the declivities 
of Jebel Neb4' are reached, which soon break into the mountain's foun- 
iations. The narrow way joins the well worn paths coming down from 
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the east in search of water. They pass between great rocks to zigzag 
down an almost impracticable descent, and lead out on a camping 
ground, to the brow of the cliff overhanging the w4dl. 

From this point one of the wildest pictures among the mountains is 
obtained. On every side lines of ledges run along the steeps, where 
they darken beneath in hollows and caves. The chasm of the wadi 
falls away to the GhaUr . Its sides are walled with precipices of every 
red hue from pink to purple. Some of the higher strata stand out in 
shades of yellow, bright and pale. A spur comes down from Jebel Si4- 
ghah to shut in the gorge, completing the vast amphitheatre. Only a 
single window opens on the plain, through which a charming vista re- 
veals itself in green and blue and white. All the verdure of the hills 
seems to be gathered in that dense green line below, which covers the 
streamlet of the foimtains from the thirst of the sun and the gaze of man. 
On the right the falls appear over which it has poured, or rather rained. 
Behind, the brows of the precipices are chosen by terebinth trees as their 
favorite resoi-ts. In order to lean out as they do, their trunks grow 
short and strong, and their roots are sent down the face of the very preci- 
pices sometimes, as second stems. It would seem as though they must 
depend on their masses of dark green foliage for water, instead of on their 
roots, to catch up the moisture of the fountains ere it has flown away. 

Far below, where horses look like donkeys, the path comes out after 
a weary dangerous descent. The first spring is reached almost without 
warning. A little channel carries all its waters away for irrigating a 
few cultivated patches near by. But a clump of fig-trees tells where the 
fountain comes forth and shelters the mouth of its cave. It is hardly 
fifteen feet deep horizontally, and scarcely large enough to walk into. 
But at its farther end, out of a dark deep hole the little stream leaps 
exultingly, making no secret of its gladness to escape from the recesses 
of the mountains. To a thirsty explorer its artless song is more 
delightful than the sweetest notes of either Nilsson or Lucca. It 
rushes over a cascade of emerald, and then vanishes under one's own 
eyes. In trying to see it, one looks at the stones and wonders where 
it has gone. But for the darker color it imparts to its bed it would be 
undetected. 

Ayun Mus4. The name recalls a hot ride over the desert beyond 
the crossing of the Red Sea, to four or five springs sending out scanty 
rills, amid mounds of sand, to nourish a few palm trees. There Moses 
passed as he went forth leading the people of God before he had com- 
mitted the offence after which he might look upon, but not enter, the 
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Land of Inheritance. Here, in the land he had reached after many, 
man J years of wandering, one of three survivors only of all the host he 
tarried with at the wells of the desert, in sight of the hill from which 
he was to survey the good land beyond the river, the hill of his death, 
another series of fountains is called by his name ^Ayun Mus4. The 
former look out on the blue tides that come and go : these spring out 
of a deep ravine and from the very heart of a mountain. Those afford, 
at best, but a tepid brine : these pour forth full born streams of sweet- 
est water. 

But there are others to visit. After a short distance north imder 
the mountain, one comes to a ledge over which waters full of calcare- 
ous matter have trickled in former times, for its vertical face is cov- 
ered for many rods with stalactite. Soon two or three little springs 
make their appearance, quietly flowing out from the base of a conglom- 
erate wall. The waters moisten considerable ground till they ooze over 
the edge of the rock. 

Further on still the last and largest of this group gurgles out from 
under a bed of stones at an elevation above the sea of 1,570 feet. It 
collects in a basin open to the air. The only fault of the little flood is 
its deceptive purity. It is almost invisibly transparent. The very 
goats seem at a loss to know what they are drinking, for they crowd 
one upon the other and strive each to be first at the opening whence it 
comes, to catch it ere it flies. But it bathes their feet and gathers it- 
self up for a leap into the air. Eolling away a short distance it comes 
to the verge of a cliff curving upward across the valley and hurries over 
in a waterfall. Forty feet of air untwist the slender thread and turn 
it into spray. In spite of its clearness it has borne a load of lime to be 
dropped here on a huge stalagmite, thus built up from the bottom to 
the very brink of the cliff. Drawing together its scattered jets from 
among the stones below, it tumbles a little way over a rocky rapid to 
plunge off another ledge in a fall equally great. The two or three rills 
into which it has been parted mingle in the air into one again. A 
second cascade and a third flight, of apparently as many feet more, 
complete its series of charming cataracts. At the bottom of all it tries 
to collect itself once more, but its forces are seriously diminished, and 
we can scarcely detect it, far down below, as it retreats among the 
grasses and rank plants of freshest green. j 

The upper cliff is a shelf beneath which a wide grotto falls back. Its 
open front is partly obstructed by the stalagmites, partly hung by the 
glittering veil of the stream. From many parts of its roof, tiny stal- 
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actifces drip with water filtered through their pores, which gathers in 
their inverted cups, and drops away. A much smaller spring issues 
from a cell of the inper wall, inhabited by graceful Venus-hair ferns.* 
Scarcely a cleft in the grotto is not adorned by their delicate fronds, 
while the ceiling lets fall drooping specimens full twenty inches long. 
In the perpetual shade th'ey rarely offer fruit. 

All day long these springs are surrounded by flocks. The hill- 
sides resound with the bleatings of goats and sheep and the lowings 
of herds. The air, too, is rent by the cries of their keepers. From 
morning to evening, a file hardly breaks of women driving donkeys 
laden with skins filled or to be filled with the precious water. From 
down the valley they come, from over the mountain, from up the 
wddi where many rocks prolong the way. Sometimes a man comes 
down to drink, or a warrior with his lance. More rarely families 
spread their coarse cloths in the shade of the fig-trees for a day's en- 
joyment. The springs are the life of the whole region. For every 
living creature within a certain distance north and south, westward as 
far as the mountains of the desert, fifteen miles, depends on these 
waters for existence. This includes all the fertile plain of the Belqa 
above, which is comparatively well popiilated. Besides, many of the 
Beni Sakhr tribe come here from a long distance to the southeast : 
they have water nearer, no doubt, but being connoisseurs they are 
willing to travel thus far for purest water. Madeb4 drew largely from 
these fountains. The right to take water here is a matter of first im- 
portance and is eagerly sought for. The bustle and din of the place 
make it resemble a town or business centre of western countries. 
Like a gate of a city in biblical times, it is the place above all others 
to see the greatest variety of life, of people in every rank and age and 
sex. Even an hour beside the fountain is full of strange sights, and 
if one enters into the scene, of novel incidents. 

So it was always. For four thousand years this coming down to 
and going from the fountains, this activity and crowd and outcry has 
been repeated day after day. The primitive giants raised their heavy 
dolmens on the hill-sides above the springs. Before the days of towns 
and cisterns the Canaanites must have thronged here, as the children 
of Shem do now. As the cities sprang up, the many reservoirs we 
find among their ruins were one by one constructed in the rock : but 
they must have been rather of the nature of safeguards in time of war 
or for the baser purposes of water. For drinking, the clear fresh 
^ Adiantum capillus- Veneris. 
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water of the fountains must have been always sought for. This is 
indicated by the ancient way of parallel lines of stones, beginning 
at the top of the steep, going over the Crest of the mountain, cross- 
ing the road to Ma^in and leading on toward M^deb^ When the 
cities were overthrown entire dependence on the foantains retumea 
with the nomadic tribes. In summer the flocks draw nearer from the 
east and the tribes come up from the south to find both grazing and 
water together. We should not call these dry hills feeding-ground 
even in May, compared with our green pastures at home : but tufts 
of withered grass, a scanty herbage, leaves of stunted shrubs form the 
summer diet of flocks in Moab. 

Similar scenes occur on the southern side of the range in Wkdi 
'Ayun el-Jtidaid. Between the heights of Neb4' and this valley two 
high cones are situated, one near by the western, and the other the east- 
em wholly isolated from all others. The latter, Rfijm el-Mukhaiy&t, 
is sufficiently lofty to loolj out on Hasban and Jebel 'Ausha* and down 
on the lower plain of the Jordan, W&t^t en-Na^am, and over to the 
western mountains. Its peak bears, toward the southern end of its 
platform, a great pile of small stones, one hundred and thiiiiy feet in 
diameter, from twenty to twenty -five feet high. When in, good order 
it must have been a truncated cone of sloping walls and terraces 
slanting over a horizontal distance of thirty feet. What appears to 
have been terraces may have been parts of a spiral ascent. 

Across the w&di immediately to the west the second, Kharab el- 
MukhaiyS-t rises to a somewhat lower altitude. Its termination to the 
south-west falls off in four terraces, on the first of which foundations 
forty feet in diameter struggle out of the ground. Its eastern face is 
dotted with caves and intersected over with white paths so narrow, on 
the side of the hill so steep, that a horse cannot be safely ridden over 
them. The interest of the whole hill clusters round its ruin, covering 
perhaps an acre of gi-ound, not placed on its highest part, but on the 
neck uniting the cone with the mountain, and on the eastern side of 
the connecting ridge. This, too, is so precipitous that the houses 
stood in clusters on terraces. The ruins present no peculiarity, they 
were the little arches of houses of ancient time. But on the crest of 
the ridge,- and, therefore, at the upper side of the town whose remains 
lie here also, a fallen circle of stone barely discloses itself, more than 
half buried in the ground. It is just like the one at Kiifair 'Abi 
Bedd, only smaller, seven feet in diameter, fifteen and a half inches 
thick. When upright it stood in an east-and-west line. Like the 
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former it is a single, perfectl j round slab of silicious limestone, neither 
perforated nor adapted for any use. As it has lain for ages with one 
side protected from decay it would be well worth while to raise the 
heavy block and to examine its under face for sculpture or writing. 
This is all the more promising as the lower side probably faced the 
platform, on whose southern edge it was, most likely, set up. 

This ruin presents the best claims for the town of Nebo, if it be 
taken for granted that the city was situated on the mountain of Nebo. 
Its title i*ests : 

First : And chiefly, on the fact that it is the only ruin of much size 
on Mount Nebo. The summit of Jebel Neb^' is in plain sight some- 
what more than a mile away, directly north. The remains as they 
now stand are seemingly too small for the thousands that were slain 
by king Mesha, when he assaulted and took the city. These remnants, 
however, could have spread over the crest and have covered the cone 
as well as the lower terraces beyond. There are traces of building on 
all these sui-feces. There is a singular cave in the yellowish chalk on 
the end of the ridge before the highest rise : those of the eastern pitch 
of the hill are still inhabited. 

Second : It is a position of the greatest natural strength. The spur 
terminating in a higher cone is inaccessibly steep on all sides, except 
the connecting neck toward Jebel Neb4'. 

Third : A narrow way cut out of the rock around the hill-side on the 
north-east, wherever this was steep or rough, leading to the turn from 
the wadi coming down from the Crest of Neba', indicates a plaee of 
more than usual importance. 

Fourth : The city immediately overhung abundant sources of water 
at *Ayun el-Jildaid. 

Fifth : A negative argument, there is no other place for Nebo in the 
neighborhood of the mountain. After having thoroughly searched the 
region over, from the desert to the plain of the Jordan and to the 
Dead Sea, and from Has ^Ain Hasban nearly to the Zarq^ Ma^in, I am 
pi*epared to say that there is no other ruin throughout the district 
that can well be the town of Nebo ; so that this negative evidence be- 
comes an argument of some weight. Just beyond the mountain are 
Khirbet el-Ghubaiy4t and Tell el-Yusra, both little ruins on almost 
isolated hills, yet both too small to be entitled to preference above el- 
Mukhaiyat on the ground of greatness. JiUM, five miles to the east, 
twice as large, equally old, is still unclaimed. Masiih, two miles 
south-east of Hasban, is much larger still but not so old. None of 
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these possess the qualification of connection with Mount Nebo. The 
only other ruin which has a position near Nebo, is KCifair 'Abi Bedd, 
which is two miles from the summit of Jebel Neba', and which from 
its peculiar character, is referred to Kirjath-huzoth. 

From the tops of both these cones one looks down into W^di ^Ayun 
el-Jiidaid at a height of seven or eight hundred feet. The descent into 
the wadi is extremely oblique and difiicult. Once accomplished, at the 
foundations of this tell, another gi-oup of fountains is found called 
^Ayun el- J Maid, but the Bedwdn of their own accord declare that 
before their fathers came here, the place was called Daniyeh. The 
fountains spring out of the ground eight in number, in the open 
bottom of the valley. Their yield is not so copious as that of the 
fountains of ^Ayun MusA, yet the water is as pure and as sweet as 
theirs. Over the largest a stone is lying, sculptured with a large 
Greek cross. It was once a lintel in some building of the Crusaders, 
.who, as aJl others that preceded them or followed after, must drink 
here. If they held the spring, they hereby held the neighboring 
country. Here the flocks wait their turn and theii- cries re-echo 
among the wS,dies and mountain-sides as at 'Ayun Mus^. 

Above, on a level made by a little round spur of Jebel el-Maslu- 
biyeh, there is a circular stone heap two hundred and fifty feet in 
diameter, once a wall or some sort of defence. Was it the site of a 
Crusading encampment ? 

Still higher among the upper valleys of the mountain on the 
northern slope, a secluded vale, charming still in robes of verdure and 
fertile fields, appears to have been a retreat selected by the aborigines 
of the land. The sides of the valley are scattered over with rude stone 
huts, each constructed of only four stones. These, of course, are 
great slabs from seven to ten feet in length. They stand with their 
edges in the ground, yet rise upright five feet above it. On top the 
cap-stone is always the largest and heaviest of all, being nearly as 
broad as long and from one to three feet in thickness: it projects over 
sides and ends. The huts are between four and five feet wide and as 
deep as the sides are long, excepting what little room is taken up by 
the end-stone. A single block, three feet deep, reaches from side to ' 
side, and affords a seat at the farther part of the dwelling. A number 
of these cromlech-dolmens are overthrown, the blocks lying upon one 
another as they fell. Not a sign of hewing or preparation, beyond the 
rough straightening of edges, can be found about the stones, nor any 
trace of letters. They were taken just as nature made them, brought 
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together, and reared into this simple form of shelter. Who fetched 
them here ? How were the massive slabs brought to the top of the 
others? How many ages have they stood by one another, or have 
the upright looked down on the fallen ones here ? A very safe con- 
viction asserts itself that they are not the work of ordinary man in 
any historical period. They bear every indication of having been the 
first efforts of an early race to make for themselves shade from the 
fierce rays of the sun, and shelter from the rain. All open toward 
the rising sun. They may have been coverings for the Emims of old, 
a tribe of great stature, originally dwellers in this region of the east- 
ern side of the Dead Sea. The size of the huts, if their builders were 
proportionately strong, makes the meaning of *' terrors," or " terrible 
men," * plain. 

To one seeking the fountains of el-Judaid from the table-land on the 
east, the way descends among the head- waters of the wadi. Just where 
it divides into two main branches, a lofty, conical hill mounts rapidly 
upward. Its own sides, together with those of the neighboring hills, 
are scattered over with even greater dolmens than those of the secluded 
mountain vale. One of them has slabs twelve feet long, another has 
others six feet high above ground, in this one a single stone fills up the 
floor. A third is composed of extremely heavy blocks eleven feet long, 
five feet high, standing four and a half feet apart. More of these dol- 
mens have fallen than have remained upright. 

The top of the hill bears a little ruin called Khirbet el-Quwaijiyeh. 
Its remains are those of houses only, and are remarkable for nothing, 
for they are nearly indistinguishable. A few outlines reveal them- 
selves, but they are mere walls. What is old is mixed up with what 
is late, and the two form combinations of no interest. 

Yet this little ruin, covering an area of not more than one hundred 
by one hundred and seventy-five feet, is remarkable for just one thing : 
it huddles round a great disk of stone, a circle of six and a half feet 
diameter, and sixteen inches thickness. These dimensions are some- 
what smaller than those of the circular stone at Kiifair 'Abi Bedd ; 
yet they are sufficiently imposing. Like that one, this round slab 
stands upright on its edge in an east-and-west line, sinking only the 
lower foot or so into the ground. Its edge is strongly convex just a& 
it was from the first. The west side bears, near the base, lines which 
may have originally composed letters or figures. A large cavern close 
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by, now used for sepulture, contains a second circular stone of similar 
character. 

What the purpose of these large orbicular slabs may have been is a 
question of deep interest. Whatever the answer may be, this is certain, 
so far as their appearance goes they were never put to any use, nor are 
they fit for any service ; they are too weighty to be handled, there is no 
round or a square hole in the centre for the application of means for 
movement ; they betray no signs of ever having been disturbed in their 
present position ; there is not the slightest mark of wear about them, 
they are not broken or cracked as they might have been had they 
served any employment; their only marring is that occasioned by cen- 
turies of exposure to the rains of winter. Their design was rather that 
of ornament or superstition. They are not particularly ornamental 
certainly ; and if they were connected with any religious wq;rship, it 
must have been deification of the sun. The stones are old enough for 
the times of Moabitic idolatry, and no better place is to be found than 
this isolated conical hill for a high-place of Baal. Elevated in front 
of the deep valley of W4di el-Jiidaid the inhabitants of this little aerie 
tunied their eyes out between the ranges of el-MS,slubiyeh and of Neb^' 
on the variegated plain of the Jordan and on the cloud-spotted barrier 
of the western mountains. They lived in the midst of scenei-y stately 
and fair, which ought to have inspired a true faith and a supernatural 
worship. 

From the fountains ^Ayun el-Jiidaid, Jebel Siaghah is close at hand 
on the north-west, as it was at ^Ayun Mus4 on the south-west. These 
two groups of fountains are now the springs of Siaghah : if Siaghah was 
Pisgah, they were the Springs of Pisgah in olden time. They are so 
essential to the life of all dwelling in the land that they would natur- 
ally form a landmark, or fall into a term of designation of general use. 
Fountains of such abundance and excellence would be universally 
known among all who knew anything whatever of the region. When- 
ever the fountains of Pisgah were spoken of, there was no doubt as to 
what was meant, nor any misunderstanding. The extremity of Jebel 
Siaghah as it unites with W&tA,t en-Na'am has nothing remarkable 
about it that it should be selected as a boundary, or that it would be 
known when specified as a landmark. The same would be true of the 
roots of other ranges north or south, unless the word dshddth * had a 
rarrent use signifying the bases of mountains, which from the few in- 
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stances of its occurrence in the Scriptures can never be proved now, the 
definite meaning of dshddih hd-Pisgah * could never be understood. 
Besides, Pisgah had no roots. Jebel Siaghah and others southward rise 
from the waste of WS,tat en-Na'am, an uneven plateau between the plain 
of the Jordan and themselves. They do not come down to the Jordan 
circ'uit. Pisgah, therefore, did not grow out of the plain. The place 
wh(;re a line of demarcation between the circuit of the Jordan and the 
hill of Pisgah would naturally be expected is occupied by this high fis- 
sure-graven desert. 

As to the interpretation " ravine " from ashddth,^ if there was nothing 
but a pouring out of dry ground we should be compelled to accept it ; 
but as we have outpourings of such plenteous streams, by all means let 
us adhere to " the springs." At *Ay4n Musa there are three or four 
stone dwellings built against the walls of the hills. The Crusaders built at 
^Ayun el-Jiidaid. In olden time at the former, at least, so great resort 
may have gathered collections of habitations that elevated the term 
Ashdoth-pisgah* into a proper name. In that event ** the south " also, 
should be transliterated as ** Teman," * referring either to the desert 
tract of W&tat en-Na^am, or to the arid Sahl el-Jirfeh at the southern 
portion of the desert plain on this side Jordan. 

A paiallel case occurs further north where two other fountains are 
called " the Springs of Hasban." One of these steals unobtrusively 
out from under the foot of a ridge where three wadies meet, two miles 
north-west of the ruins of the ancient city. Its waters are clear and 
sweet, but like those of all others, not cool. Backward on the hill a 
half-wrecked cromlech-dolmen stands alone. Its walls were over ten 
feet long, and still stand five and a half feet above the surface of the 
ground. Both cap and side slabs are rent in two, as by a thunder- 
bolt. 

More than a mile distant up the wadi, past half a dozen ruined aque- 
ducts for mills, the valley is filled again with the sure signs of a water- 
supply, and the ear is fairly deafened by the plaints of kids and goats, 
the growlings of camels, and by vociferous Bed2.wi cries, till the spark- 
ling basin of Ras ^Ain Hasban is reached. Only waves tell there is 
water here, and dazzling flashes of light from heaven. A large stream 
issues from under a little grotto at the foot of the hill-side. 

The onward way goes up the valley, past flutings in the rocks of 

* ni'lffifi^ * I9*^rn» Joshua xxii : 3. 
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alternate marl and limestones abounding in caves, under shade of over- 
hanging terebinths flourishing on arid rocks, till it comes out on Ele- 
aleh's beautiful plain. 

South of the massive mountain Jebel el-M&sIubiyeh, another fountain 
*Ain edh-Dhib gushes out under the shadow of a great rock. It is 
situated farther down towards the Dead Sea. Its waters ooze out to 
moisten the soil and to nourish a dense thicket of fig-trees. Higher 
up the w4di the valley is rude and cragged. A hard limestone abound- 
ing in moUusks is underlaid by a soft, calcareous conglomerate, falling 
spontaneously. The waters, therefore, of winter have hollowed out a 
gorge beetling with limestone tables. Its caverns offer many remark- 
able forms. From the east and south-east three ancient roads lined by 
stones, lead down to these fountains : one of them comes from the site 
of Beth Baal-meon. 

Still three other springs lie between ^Ain edh-Dhib and the Z§.rq^ 
Ma^in; one is called ^Ain el-Qutaitir. Another, Neb^ el-Munyeh, 
starts np under Jebel en-Niifai^iyeh. A third, *Ain el-Ham4rah flows 
out in a grove of palms high on the rocky acclivity of the Dead Sea. 
They are smaller still and of no intei'est in the discussion of this ques- 
tion. These two last could not have been included in the compass of 
" the springs of Pisgah," still they support the landmarks on this side, 
as those of Hasb^n do on the other side. 

E. Respecting ^Ayun Mdsa. A relic of some value remains in the 
existence of Moses' name in ^Ayun Musa. Possibly the halting place 
of the host of Israel, after passing through the midst of the Red sea, 
was at the sluggish waters of ^Ayun Mus4 of the Sinaitic peninsula. 
If one could assume that in both instances the name is as old as the wan- 
dering, the first might have been given to those wells in commemoration 
of the deliverance of the Israelites at the beginning of the journey, in 
honor to their leader, who may have tasted their brackish waters : the 
second might have been given to these sweet springs at the end of the 
long journey in commemoration of escape from the desert, in honor of 
the great leader again, who, undoubtedly, drank at their borders. 

F. Respecting Beth-peor. The next to the last day's journey of the 
children of Israel was " to the top of Pisgah, which looketh toward 
Jeshimon." ^ The third station of Balaam was "the top of Peor, that 
looketh toward Jeshimon." * Both the site of Israel's encampment and 
the site of Beth-peor^ looked out on the same district. Beth-peor wa,s 
only a short distance from the top of Pisgah, for the prophet was brought 

^ Numbers xxi : 20. ^ Ibid, xxiii : 28. 
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from the one to the other, apparently within a few moments, by Balak, 
followed by the princes of Moab. The impression made by this account 
is that no wide interval separated the events or the scenes. 

Again, Moses died on the top of Pisgah, according to the word of the 
Lord, " And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over against 
Beth-peor." * The latter must have been close at hand. 

The top of Pisgah and the top of Peor, therefore, were near together. 
The first and the second summits of Jebel Si4ghah are near together ; 
they both look out toward the same district, Jeshimon. The second 
summit would be a fitting spot, as a point of inspiring vision, for the 
last blessing of Balaam. Assuming our conclusion, it would be the 
one to be avoided till the last because of the fane of the god Peor which 
stood upon it, at this time of its greatest glory and resort ; yet even 
here the spirit of the true God came upon the prophet. 

The entire area of this summit is piled up with heaps of stones, an 
area measuring two hundred and fifty by four hundred feet. A single 
glance is sufficient to show that the ruins are of an uncommon character. 
It is not a collection of rude spans of houses entered by low arches or 
square openings. A, survey from the top of any of the higher heaps 
reveals the fact that they are the remains of a temple and its surround- 
ing structures. Its grand entrance fronted the ejist, as indicated by 
the existence of a pronaos. The largest stones of all the place, from 
four to five and a half feet long and over two feet square, one of them 
showing a marginal draft eight inches broad, columns and moulded 
blocks, doubly rounded sections of composite pillars, attest the labor 
and art that adorned the portal. Originally, the wall of the substruc- 
ture was open in the middle for the ascent. This led to an area 
thirty-five feet deep, which formed the portico or the pronaos of the 
temple. 

Yet this eastern end as it now exists shows a later Boman recon- 
struction into an apse twenty-one feet in diameter. Its stones are laid 
in mortar and the wall was once plastered. At both corners of the 
apse columns are still standing one of which raises its capital to the 
level of the debris. This is moulded only on the side facing the basi- 
lica which this portion of the temple was converted into. 

The inner court of the temple then follows, whose dimensions are 

eighty feet east and west, by forty-three feet. Its walls are three feet 

thick. It appears to have been lightly covered from the fact that its 

interior is not strewn with debris, but lies as a comparatively unencum- 

* Deuteronomy xxxiv : 6. 
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bered depression. This indicates either a covering of something less 
substantial than stone now wholly disappeared, or a hjpaethral struc- 
ture. The latter is strongly supported by the fact that there are no 
entablatures lying about. Occasionally fragments of tiles may be met 
with in the debris, but these are unquestionably more recent than the 
ancient temple, and may have formed part of the roof of the Christian 
place of worship. 

The surface of the ground among these overthrown walls is divided 
by columns fallen from each side inwardly, some of them broken, but 
most of them entire monoliths still, half buried in the earth. They are 
smooth shafts, two feet in diameter, from four to six and a half feet 
long, and bear at the top a simple band four and a half inches wide. 

The capitals of the two inner series of the peristyle lying about be- 
side their short columns, are of a very peculiar pattern. They are 
solid blocks two feet high, and two and a half feet square on top, 
though they vary somewhat in dimensions to accommodate the shafts, 
and combine the abacus with the bell. The abacus is sculptured with 
a figure which appears to be a prophecy of the volute or helix. Two 
low, arching bands, resembling rams* horns, are inscribed with little 
circles at their extremities. As this figure occurs twice on each face, 
the circles appear in ^airs at the middle, where they cover an arching 
depression, and at the comers, when any portion of the next face is 
seen. The bell is covered with the large outlines of a singular pattern, 
in general suggesting a great honeysuckle ornament. Four of these 
wide figures, filleted down their midribs, lie over the four corners of 
the capital. They are made up of loops, a little short below because 
met by those from the next comer, longest two-thirds the way up, 
thence shortening to the terminal pair. Below they either meet or 
alternate with those of the next figure, and sometimes are confluent 
with them. Each loop embraces a little drop or ball, at its end ; the 
balls also appearing in pairs on either side the midrib, one pair at the 
radiating point of loops near the top, and the other pair half-way 
down. Both portions together constitute a remarkable capital, and 
one which will contribute a means of determining the age of the temple, 
as well as a new design in ornamental architecture. It is plainly not 
classic, unless it be considered an exuberance, on eastern soil, of the 
honeysuckle design of the Greeks. For this, however, it is far too 
large ; the balls among the loops and at their ends would be inexplicable ; 
the bold midrib-band is not admissible, for it is the sign of some sort 
of a stalk ; besides, a honeysuckle figure was rarely enlarged to be 
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used as an ornament on a capital. When this was so used it was done 
by Asiatics who, adopting the Egyptian bell-shaped capital, applied 
thereto their own ornament. An instance in which the later acanthus 
leaf began to be employed with the ancient honeysuckle ornament 
and which, gradually prevailing over the latter, became of the two the 
sole figure in the Corinthian capital, occurs at Branchidse. * 

However, the difference between this honeysuckle ornament and 
the design on our capital of Beth-peor is at once perceived ; at the 
same time, also, a likeness suflScient to suggest that the latter may have 
been an original of the former. 

It is plain that the pattern is very old, for on most of the blocks it is all 
weathered away down to general outlines. On one only does it remain 
tolerably plain, and for a distinct carving we must roll the capital over, 
out of its bed of soil, which has dealt more gently with its lines than air 
and rain. As this best preserved example comes into view, its resem- 
blance is striking to the simpler forms of the sacred tree of the Assyrians. 

This sacred emblem, in its smallest form, consisted of a short pillar 
springing from a pair of ram*s horns, bearing at its summit a capital 
consisting of another pair turned downwards, surmounted by two or 
three horizontal bars and a third pair pf ram's horns, above all of 
which a double scroll supported seven loops arranged as an expanded 
fan. ' The latter poiiiion seems to have passed over to the Greeks as 
the honeysuckle ornament afterward so extensively employed/ adopted 
as an elegant design without care as to its source or signification. It 
is conjectured by Mr. Layard to have been suggested by the head of a 
palm-tree, with the form of which it nearly agrees in earliest sculp- 
tures. Extensions of the simpler form present the double scroll just 
above the lowest pair of ram's horns, with a half a dozen sets of 
smaller ones at regular intervals up the pillar ; a capital similar to the 
terminal one, in the middle of this shaft ; together with a number of 
branches bearing flowers or fir-cones or pomegranates thrown out from 
the scrolls and the loops. This bears strong resemblance to a tree : 
carried to its highest development it becomes a ramification of branches 
around the pillar, arching over the tree and its tuft, and bearing 
flowers at regular points on its outline, which resemble bunches of 
honeysuckles as much as anything. ' 

1 James Pergusson, History of Ar<M- * Rawlinson, Five Great MoTiarcTdes^ 

tecture, vol. I. p. 225. vol. II. p. 8. To such descriptions 

a Professor George Rawlinson, Five Professor Rawlinson adds ; *' It is a 

Great Mona/rcMea, vol. n. p. 7. subject of onrious speculation, whether 
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To this sacred emblem in its simpler forms the ornament of our 
capital is closely akin. Its size, its balls or fruit, its loops, its stem 
or prolongation of the pillar, all correspond to parts of the Assyrian 
tree. The latter was commonly portrayed on walls of temples, and 
was made the most beautiful element of detail-patterns for cornices, 
etc., in architecture where the colunm occurred very rarely. * Here 
we find a similar design, with entire propriety on a capital. ' 



this sacred tree does not stand connect- 
ed with the Asherah of the Phoenici- 
ans, which was certainly not a *.g^ove ' 
in the sense in which we commonly 
understand that word. The Asherah^ 
which the Jews adopted from the idol- 
atrous nations with whom they came 
in contact, was an artificial structure, 
originally of wood (* Take the second 
bullock, and offer a burnt sacrifice 
with the wood of the Asherah which 
thou shalt cut down,' Judges vi: 26), 
but in the later times, probably of 
metal ( Josiah ' burned the AsMvah at 
the brook Kidron, and stamped it. small 
to powder, and cast the powder there- 
of upon the graves of the children of 
the peopl^,' 2 Kings xxiii : 6), capable 
of being ' set ' in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem by one king (2 Kings xxi : 7), 
and ' brought out ' by another (Ibid. , 
xxiii : 6). It was a structure for which 
hangings could be made (v. 7), to cover 
and protect it, while at the same time 
it was so far like a tree that it could 
be properly said to be 'cut down' 
rather than * broken ' or otherwise de- 
molished. (Judges vi : 25, .28 ; 2 
Kings xviii : 4 ; xxiii : 14 ; 2 Chron. 
xiv : 3; xxxi : 1.) The name itself 
seems to imply something which stood 
straight up {Asherah^ n"iffiSi is from 
asher, ^xi^i the true root of which is, 
12; -I, yasher 'to be straight' or 'up- 
right') ; and the conjecture is reason- 
able that its essential element was * the 
straight stem of a tree,' though 



whether the idea connected with thie 
emblem was of the same nature with 
that which underlay the phallic rites 
of the Greeks is, to say the least, ex- 
tremely uncertain. We have no dis- 
tinct evidence that the Assyrian sacred 
tree was a real tangible object : it may 
have been, as Mr. Layard supposes, a 
mere type. But it is perhaps on the 
whole more likely to have been an 
actual object ; in which case we cannot 
but suspect that it stood in the Assy- 
rian system in much the same position 
as the Asherah in the Phoenician, be- 
ing closely connected with the worship 
of the supreme god, and having cer- 
tainly a symbolic character, though of 
what exact kind it may not be easy 
to determine."" 

If these capitals are reUcs of a temple 
of Baal, as they unquestionably are a 
portion of the house of Peor, the 
figures so nearly aUied to the sacred 
tree, may be delineation on stone of 
the Asherah or tree, or " grove," con- 
nected with his worship. 

* Rawlinson, Five Or eat Monarchies ^ 
vol. I. pp. 306, 332. 

^ A repetition of this figure on a small- 
er scale occurs at YajClz on each frieze 
of a four-sided altar, of high antiquity 
now thrown down and broken. 

A connecting form between the 
honeysuckle ornament and the sacred 
tree of Assyria occurs at el-Qastal, 
about eight miles east of Hasban, 
where the upper divisions of the figure 
are proliferous m petioled leaves and 
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A single capital, only one foot in thickness, remains to explain the 
greater length of the two rows of columns near the walls. Unlike 
the inner elaborate capitals, this and its fellows were ornamented with 
simple angular lines, running all the way round. 

In their proportion of length, only two or three times the diameter, 
the shafts most resem*ble the old Doric which grew out of proto-Doric 
forms in Egypt. There must have been at least twenty of these 
columns, counting all remaining above the surface both of the ground 
and the ruined walls. They were arranged in a double peristyle of 
four colonnades, for the northern wall has three columns still leaning 
against it, while two series of shorter shafts must have passed through 
the central portion of the temple. The outer shafts are banded at the 
top like the others : all are very old and deeply worn by rains, one of 
them at the upper end being nearly half weathered away. 

Out of this temple a door," only six feet wide, opened on a descent 
to an area about one hundred and five feet deep, by one hundred and 
twenty-two feet north and south. This, of course, must have been an 
uncovered court. It contains two underground vaults. One of them 
is built of arches of fifteen feet span, each of them consists of a single 
series of well cut stones, two and a quarter feet long, also standing 
just as far apart as they are long, supporting walls of masonry level 
above where binders four feet long, closely fitting, stretch across and 
sustain the ground overhead. These are exactly the style of Jultll and 
throughout the Hauran, and so are of Byzantine age. Outside, above 
this vault, are pedestals still in their original positions. The surface 
of the area has a single broken column, eight feet long, but only 
eighteen inches* in diameter. It is the old style having the wide band 
at its top and, probably, it came down from the temple's interior. Of 
the other vault the roof, once a smooth arch, has fallen in. Its ends and 
walls are in better preservation, and are built of small squared, but 
not hewn, stones, with alternate layers of thin ones. They look much 
fresher and newer than the terminal walls of the other vault nearly 

pediceled fruit. One pattern presents same character. Another pattern, re 
a pair of loops at the lowest part ; next peated in five divisions of a lintel, pre- 
above are opposite oblong leaves bear- sents a pair of loops below, which occa- 
ing single strong clefts on their upper sionally fork into two divisions ; then 
edges ; ' then follow straight pedun- stretch up opposite long-petioled tra- 
des terminated by balls which maybe foils or cinqfoils, while the vertical 
called either flowers or fruit, whlLe.the stem lifts in the midst a single blossom 
stem ends on high in a third of the or fruit-balL 
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half decomposed now. In this pit, nineteen feet square, a single 
column is leaning against one side, having a length probably of ten 
feet, of which seven are still free from the earth fallen from above. 
In contrast with the short, straight, thick columns of the temple, this* 
shows a strong entasis, and terminates with an astragal and plain 
echinus. Its greatest diameter is one foot four inches. It is plainly 
of later date than the antique columns, and, probably, belongs to one 
of the pedestals just mentioned. 

Here and there in the wall-heaps of this larger sanctuary are a 
number of stones similar to the two or three on the eastern front, 
twice rounded without, rough within, cut above and below. They 
are from fourteen inches to five feet high, and two feet two inches 
along the diameter of both. If we were dealing with Gothic architect- 
ure we should suspect that they might have been attached to comers, 
though places for comers in this open court do not appear. One 
would think they might have been built up into four-pillared columns, 
if the groove were only sufficiently deep for breaking joints. They 
would then recall the reeded columns of Egypt, whose pattern was a 
bundle of four stalks of reeds or lotus-stems bound not far from the 
top, found at Beni-Hasen. Their capitals, however, point rather to 
the heart-shaped columns which occur occasionally at ^Amm4n and 
more frequently at JarS^h. But the latter were independent self- 
supporting pillars at comers of colonnades ; their cordate section was 
complete on all sides, a face of a double column without, a right or 
acute angle within. These, on the contrary, are incomplete, rough 
within, and, therefore, they must have been in some way engaged pil 
lars. Probably they were set only in corners, or possibly placed at 
regular spaces along the walls of the court: at any rate, no single 
shafts, corresponding to one-half these double drums, are to be found. 
Assuming them to be thus allied, they are Roman work, and belong 
to the early Christian centuries. 

The capital of these engaged double pillars, sixteen inches thick, 
swells out into an abacus presenting a pair of comers in front only six 
inches apart, the two comers to correspond with the two columns com- 
bined. Its surface is wholly without design. 

On tbe ground near the centre of the enclosure lies a small block of 
much interest, which must have formed a capital to a pilaster. It is 
fourteen inches thick, two feet two inches long, by thirteen inches 
broad on the top. The sides are concave faces retreating with de- 
scent, so that the bottom would not measure more than twenty-two by 
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eleven inches. In the centre of the long face a raised disk is left in 
relief, eleven inches in diameter and on each end another, seven and 
a half inches across. All are marked by four radiating lenses. Are 
they the simple symbols of the sun and of Baal-peor ? If so they 
recall the square pillars and capitals of Egypt, painted or carved with 
heads of Isis, perfect examples of which are seen at Sedinga and 
Dendera. Granting that this was a temple of Baal, can there be doubt 
that his symbols would enter into the ornamentation of the building ? 

The western end of this sacred enclosure runs closely along the 
verge of the summit. Stones once used in some sort of walls are 
scattered down a short descent, and then the ledges drop off. The 
south side of the temple and court was flanked by a space forty-two 
feet wide, of four divisions walled in on the east and west ; beyond 
this appear foundations of a series of nine structures, thirty feet deep, 
all opening on the area. These may have been living-rooms to them 
that served the temple. After the second division which contains a 
cistern choked up and keeping yet its broken curb, this space narrows 
to about thirty feet, and ends before the two last long rooms at the 
western wall, running across both sections. All these foundations are 
built of beveled stones. 

On the north side of the temple there remains only a single apart- 
ment twenty-two feet wide, and as long as the building itself. The 
only ruins which may have been houses are strewn down the nortli- 
eastem slope of the hill, and they aise very few. 

On the crest of the hill east of the ruins lines of an enclosure may 
be traced along the ground, whose dimensions are about forty by 
sixty feet, at the farther end of which a sort of square foundation or 
platform still remains. To the south of this, a large drafted stone, 
four feet by three by two, marks the mouth of a cistern, about fifteen 
feet, deep and over twenty across. Nearly all its cement has fallen 
from the walls : its bottom is covered thickly with stones and earth. 
On the same side, just below the cloisters of the temple, a lai'ge reser- 
voir, wholly subterranean, still exists in perfect preservation with the 
exception of a hole broken through its side, and of its falling coats of 
plaster. It measures forty-five and a half feet long by nineteen and a 
half wide, by twenty-three high, besides a certain stratum of earth 
below and two feet thickness of arch above. Its walls are built of 
good-sized, generally square, flat-faced, but not cut stones. In them 
a striking peculiarity occurs — alternate layers of small chocking 
material, classifying the work with that of the small vault above in 
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the temple enclosure, and with the reservoirs on the east side of 
Madeb4. Between each large block a single small long stone runs an 
end four or five inches out from the face of the wall, mostly six to 
eight inches square, for the purpose of holding rubble and mortar. 
This rubble has its stones laid with edges outward : both rubble and 
plaster rose as high as the spring of the arch, and as much higher as 
the latter allowed. The vault is a perfect curve between eight and 
nine feet high, composed of thirty courses of regiilarly cut, closely 
fitting blocks. V This is evidently work of a Roman age, of the best 
sort. Just here the contrast with the coarser ends, one of them with 
the small long stones for holding rubble and cement, shows conclu- 
sively that the reservoir was older and once as high as the top of the 
arch, and that the vault is a cover of later date. The south, long ex- 
terior of the reservoir was built up in part by a wall five feet thick, of 
rough, squared stones with mortar, some of whose courses slightly re- 
treat. Two openings, each two feet square, break through the vaulted 
roof from the surface of the ground above. 

Just beyond the depression in the range toward the final summit, on 
the bare ridge, a cistern, almost as large as this reservoir, opens in the 
solid rock. Its long entrance has already been referred to as filled by 
the foliage of a fig-tree. Its measurements are thirty-four feet by 
twenty -nine ; and as for depth at the present time it is not far from 
twenty feet, while underfoot there is an accumulation to unknown ex- 
tent of stones, earth and ashes. iChis cavern, possibly to some degree 
the work of nature, was cut down in soft yellow chalk, underlying the 
surface plate of hard limestone. Between the two a layer spontaneously 
sepai'ates in columnar structures. Here, as in the reservoir, a rubble 
of small or large stones, according to the irregulaiities of the sides, was 
first thrown round ; but in many places this shows the flat side of the 
material instead of ends. Then, three coats of plaster were added : 
first, dark gray mortar covered with gi-avel, including very rarely a 
bit of pottery : second, another coat of similar character, with a cover- 
ing of as much finely broken potsherds as gravel : third, a thin, black 
addition of fine cement, marked by arrow-headed lines. The first two 
are so very hard that the blade of a knife can be only slightly driven 
into them, but the last is much harder still, resisting the steel altogether. 
That the latest use of the cave was that of a dwelling is indicated by 
a layer of pure ashes on one side, certainly two feet deep and no bot- 
tom^ then. In this use some artificial means of descent must have been 
contrived, for the opening is in the ceiling, free from every wall. Yet 
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this use could not have been recent, for the present fig-tree is a second 
growth from an old stump. The cistern now is a favorite resort of 
pigeons, whose nests, it would seem, cannot be built too high to escape 
an occasional pillage from BedSwi boys. 

It will thus be seen that the mount was abundantly supplied with 
water, in quantity sufficient for the wants of all its visitors, without re- 
sort to the fountains of ^Ajhn el-Jiidaid and ^Ayun Mds4 on either side. 

On the south and east sides one or i^o courses of walls remain, 
which are quite modem, as well as too narrow and weak to be con- 
sidered as ever having formed a means of defence. 

The second summit of Jebel Si^ghah is thus found to be covered with 
ruins, which could have been nothing else than a temple or a sacred place 
and its adjuncts, and little or nothing more beside. The character of the 
structures suits the fane of Beth-peor in every respect. This is not 
absolute proof. We find no inscription in plain Phoenician, saying, 
" This is the high place of Baal-peor." But not a stone has been turned 
over. No doubt excavation would bring out the lower parts of the 
walls of the different edifices with entire clearness, and would reveal 
some marks or remains to identify the deity to whom the shrine was 
consecrated. One thing is clear : it was not a city, and, therefore, is 
not Nebo the town, the only claimant to contest such a site. King 
Mesha said in his inscription ** And Chemosh said to me, ' Go and take 
Nebo from Israel.' (And I — ) went in the night and I fought against it 
from the overspreading of the dawn till noon. And I (took it and I 
utterly destroyed) it, and I slew all of it seven thousand — for to 
Ashtor Chemosh had (I) devoted (them) and I took from thence the 
vessels of Jehovah, and I presented them before Chemosh." * It is 
possible that the reading in this lacuna is to be that Mesha slew seven 
thousand men, and devoted the women and maidens to Ashtor Kemosh. 
But a slaughter of seven thousand of whatever class is suffiK^iently 
great to show the size of the city. Whereas this place was of ex- 
tremely limited extent, and these ruins are the remains of a sanctuary 
only. Until it shall be otherwise proved, as we are so certain of Pis- 
gah, and so certain of a temple among the high places of Baal, we are 
bound to attribute these walls to the house of Baal-peor. 

The first summit of Jebel Sift-ghah, Pisgah, and the second summit 
of the same moimtain, Beth-peor, both look oiit across the valley. 

G. Respecting Jeshimon. This is a lost locality, but it lay north- 

I The Moabite Stone, lines, 14-18, Translation ot Wm. Hayes Ward, 'D.D. 
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ward of other places well-known in connection with the life of David, 
the wilderness of Maon,* the wilderness of Ziph,* and the hill of Ha- 
chilah.* 

The pasture-ranges of Maon extended over the hill-country to the 
south-east of Hebron. One of those high conical peaks on the horizon 
in southern Judah quite possibly is a landmark of its modern suc- 
cessor, Ma^^n, the loftiest point in the region of Hebron, and seven 
miles south-east therefrom. Hardly more than a mile northward, is 
the lower hill of Carmel. Both enter in the story of Nabal.* 

The commons and wood of Ziph were about half-way from these 
points toward Hebron, Dr. Robinson identified Tell Ziph in a round em- 
inence situated in a plain, a hundred feet or more in height, and the site 
of the ancient city in the ruins ten minutes eastward on a low ridge. 

The hill of Hachilah has not been fixed on. From its rock David 
went down into the hilly pastures of Maon.** Together with the others 
it is described as on the south of, facing Jeshimon." It was here that 
David ventured' into the camp of Saul, and bore away his spear and 
cruse/ sparing the life of his enemy, as he had recently done in the 
.neighboring cave of En-gedi.® 

The district of all these scenes is directly before us, as we look be- 
yond the sea south-westward. Biit the region of Jeshimon was before 
this district, on the right of it, toward the north. The same term a^ 
p^ne^ is used in designating all three, Pisgah, Peor, and Hachilah, and 
is to be rendered ' facing the Jeshimon.' The former must have faced 
Jeshimon from the east, as the latter did from the south. Wherever 
west and north courses from these points intersect, there is Jeshimon. 
Also the word ha-yesMmdth '** signifies " the waste, the solitude, the de- 
sert ; " and if we find such a place in such a direction, we may be toler- 
ably sure of the locality. All these conditions are met in the barren, 
mountainous district falling between the bluffs of the north-western 
shore of the Dead Sea, and the upper fertile country, and ending in 
the wilderness of Judea, which extends to the Quarantana Mount, the 
wildest part of all. It is almost needless to add that this district lies di- 
rectly in front of one looking off from the summits of Jebel Sidghah, 

* 1 Samuel xxiii : 24. "Ibid, xxvi : 1, 3. 
' Ibid, verse 14. ' Ibid, verse 12. 

' Ibid, verse 19. ® Ibid, xxiv : 4. 

* Ibid. XXV : 2, 3. • ^Dfi-i? 



*Ibid. xxiii : 25, Marg. Ref . 
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The desert of the plain of the Jordan is too far east to be referred 
to Jeshimon. If the Ghaur and Kharab Suwaimeh preserve any 
name, it is rather that of Beth-jeshimoth. 

H. Respecting Jericho, The encampment of the people of Israel 
was'* by Jordan," "by Jericho," "near Jericho." Mount Nebo is 
designated as *' over against Jericho." * The top of Pisgah, a part of 
Nebo, is described in the same way." The plain of Jericho, the site 
of the ancient city, reveal themselves immediately before and below an 
observer on the heights of Jebel Sig4hah. 

I. Respecting the idolatry of the Israelites. After the descent of 
the Israelites from the top of Pisgah, they " abode in Shittim," " " in 
the valley over against Beth-peor," * and " the daughters of Moab . . . 
called the people unto the sacrifices of their gods : and the people did 
eat, and bowed down to their gods. And Israel joined himself unto 
Baal-peor." * 

Before the descent, the camp of Israel on the summits of Pisgah or 
the mountains of Abarim, extended over more ground than the very 
tops of these heights, probably it reached to the Springs of Pisgah on 
either side. It embraced, therefore, the height of Baal-peor. The 
people were attracted by the first temple they had ever seen : they went 
in curiosity, they beheld its splendor, and were fascinated by its rites. 
They did not tarry at this station ; but no sooner had they reached the 
lower plains, than their eyes and hearts went off to the beautiful fane 
and its sensual services. 

Allured, too, by the daughters of Moab, they soon found their 
way back and joined themselves to Baal-peor. That this was easily 
done is evident from the fact that the sanctuary was in full sight, and 
the way, as we have abeady seen, was an easy well trodden road, with 
little doubt in their time, to the very door of the temple. 

But they may not have gone so far to join themselves to Baal-peor. 
The wandering of the day that ended in the discovery of this road 
brought me to a conical hill on the border of Wat^t en-Na^am by the 
luxuriant Wadi el-Kiinaiseh. It rose, perhaps, not more than twenty- 
five feet above the table-land on the south, but as it stood on the 
very edge of the plateau, its northern side rose from sixty to seventy 
feet above the ground of the wddt. Its top measured fifty feet across : 
on it a platform had been erected twenty-three feet square. Now it 

* Deuteronomy xxxii : 49. * Numbers xxv : 1. 

'Ibid, xxxiv: 1. * Deut. iii : 29. 

»Numb. xxv: 1-3. 
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had become ruined and hidden by its own rubbish, through which, how- 
ever, three courses of good-sized stones, each a foot thick, were visible. 
The interest of the whole matter centered in a disk of sandstone, four 
feet four inches in diameter, by nine inches in thickness. Its position 
was on the south side of the platform, half overturned, supported at an 
angle of about forty degrees by a block behind. It was much weather- 
worn, and showed no trace of sculpture or inscription. Underneath a 
little channel ran from centre toward the base, that may have been 
nothing more than an effect of time. It recalled at once the great disks 
in Kiifair 'Abt Bedd and Kiiirbet el-Quwaijiyeh, which it resembled in 
every respect. In common with those great circles it seemed to have 
no earthly use. There may seem little foundation for saying that this 
was a similitude of the sun and a symbol of Baal, to which men once 
bowed down, and before which they did eat and offer sacrifices. But 
for what end should such a peculiar, isolated hill be selected, be care- 
fully built upon by a large, square stage, its southern wall be set out with 
a heavy, circular stone lining east and west, if it was not to be a high 
place and an altar for idolatrous sacrifice ? Even without excavation 
in this land it may turn out that the gods of the Moabites were simply 
orbs of stone, instead of pottery calves and shameful Ash tore ths. 

Farther west a hill-top presented a round platform thirteen feet in 
diameter ; ^ and still another retained the foundation of a circular wall 
over five feet thick, surrounding, excepting the entrance, a space only 
six feet in diameter. The places where the Israelites were seduced to 
Baal may have been the prominent points along the verge of this pla- 
teau, contiguous to the plain, at their very doors. 

J. Respecting the' scene of Moses' death. At the encampment of 
Israel in Shittim, on this side Jordan, near Jericho, the command of 
the Lord came to Moses ** Get thee up into this mount Abarim." * 
This mount must have been adjacent. In recounting their wanderings 
to the new generation that was to go over the river, Moses refers to 
this injunction in the form " Get thee up into the top of Pisgah." * 
The top of Pisgah, therefore, is again the mount Abarim. On the self- 
same day, at the conclusion of this rehearsal of events, after Moses 
song, yet before his final blessing, God repeated his command saying 
" Get thee up into this mountain Abarim, unto mount Nebo, which is 
in the land of Moab, that is over against Jericho ; and behold the land 
of Canaan." ' Here this mountain Abarim is spoken of as, apparently, 
a portion of mount Nebo and as near as before. Last of all, we read, 

* Numbers xxvil : 12. • Deuteronomy iii ; 27. ■ Ibid, xxxii : 49. 
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** And Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto the mountain of 
Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho." * Moses 
went to the summit of Pisgah, d-hdr If^hd,^ towards mount Nebo. 
The preposition el denotes direction or tendency in a local sense, and 
is well rendered by * towards.' The destination of Moses was the top 
of the hill, rosh lia-Piagah^ in the direction of Nebo : he went to the 
latter, but stoj)ped short of its height. All of this indicates that the 
hill Pisgah lay before Mount Nebo, and corresponds well with the rela- 
tive position of Jebel Si^ghah as the extremity of Jebel Neb^'. A 
striking perpetuation of this Hebrew term rosh as the foremost part of 
a headland occurs in the Arabic word r6>8 of the same signification, a 
term which the Bedw4n use frequently in describing Sidghah in our 
talks. 

The route of Moses as he went up from the plains of Moab was no 
new one to him, he had already come down from the " top of the hill " 
with his people. He had enjoyed the view before as one of natural 
beauty, and as a first sight of the land of the forefathers of his people, 
to which their children were then returning. He now went up to look 
on the wonderful scene again for the last time not only, but also for 
the presence of the Lord, who was himself to show him the Laud of 
Promise from beginning to end, graciously directing him to the allot- 
ments of the different tribes one after another. Out of all the tribes 
the territory of not one is missing in this marvellous scene, if we may 
reckon the land of Simeon to be in the glimpse we get of the south 
country, and the extremity of the lot of Asher to be amid the most 
distant hills in the north, to the right of the retreat of Dan. In addi- 
tion to these, all Jebel 'Ausha* is Gad ; the hills to the west of the up- 
per Jordan and the Lake of Gennesaret are Naphtali ; the district east 
of Mount Tabor is Zebulun; the ranges eastward of little Hermon a^d 
then. .intaiuL >f Gilboa arels achar; *'iehilh '^f Saina* ^.a are ^/iu- 
asseh ; the mountains of Ephraim are surpassed in extent only by those 
of Judah. Below lies Benjamin climbing up to Bethel and the Holy 
City ; the spot from which we are looking away is Beuben. This is the 
only height which brings them all into view. Neither of the summits 
of Jebel Neb^' do it. This, therefore, is Pisgah, for Moses would not 
have gone further back to gain but little in altitude to lose greatly in 
view. Possibly the extremity of the ridge on the south may not more 

1 Deuteronomy xxxiv : 1. " njDBIl Csil 
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than slightly differ in this respect, but, if it does, this hill of Pisgah is 
the singular spot in the whole country, the sole outlook upon all the 
tribes. 

Three particulars of the narrative of the last survey of Moses remain 
to be considered. 

First : That ** unto Dan " * refers to the northern conquest of 
Leshem,' rather than to the first inheritance of the tribe by the sea, is 
made certain by the words of Moses in his last blessing, only just before 
coming up from the plain to die, " he shall leap from Bashan." ' In 
the picture the view breaks ^way from the edge of the land of Gilead, 
and flies unto the hills of Dan. 

Second : Concerning the words *' unto the utmost sea." * The Medi- 
terranean is not visible from any point on this side the lower Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, not excepting Jebel 'Ausha' or Jebel ^Att^rtk. 
These words do not affect this site for Pisgah any more than if it were 
the highest point east of the Dead Sea. In point of fact the coasts of 
the western siea were reallotted to Simeon, and occupied by a portion of 
Dan whose borders went out too little for them. But taking no ad- 
vantage of this fact, which would go to show that the words exhibit 
the zeal of him who inserted them rather than bis fidelity, either the 
preposition ddh * must be read " towards " or the passage must be am- 
plified into " Judah whose borders reach as far as the western sea." 
Otherwise the words will have to be regarded as an addition by a com- 
mentator whose eye never rested on the scene. The description reads 
much more naturally without them. They bear the impression of an 
interpolated formula, being an exact repetition of ddh hd-yam hordhd- 
rdn " ** even unto the uttermost sea," in the promise respecting the 
limits of the possessions of Israel,^ a promise which was not fulfilled 
till the reigns of David and of Solomon. 

An evident addition oocurs in the words ** but no man knoweth of 
his sepulchre unto this day." " What day ? Manifestly not the day 
of the writing all that precedes, excepting the words in question, as 
well as the three verses following." 

These last three verses of the chapter form an appendix, possibly of 
no earlier dalie, " And there arose not a prophet since in Israel like 

* Deuteronomy xxxiv : 1, • •\'l"infi^n D'^^H 1? 

« Joshua xix: 47. 7Dent!:ri:24. 

'Deut. xxxiii: 23. ei^id. xxxiv: 6. 

*Ibid. xxxiv: 2. .j^.^ verses 10-12. 
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iinto Moses." How many years or centuries had elapsed at the time of 
this " since " ? The narrative of Joshua continues the history from 
the death of Moses, so that the genuineness of this appendix is open 
to question. It may remain as a portion of the inspired record. These 
two short clauses, however, undoubtedly date from an early recension. 

Third : In regard to the words ** unto Zoar." * The order in the 
demonstration of the land was from a neighboring district on the 
north to the extreme south, and round by a return to the nearest place 
in view, Jericho, and then naturally it went on to Zoar, a point nearer 
the land of Gilead, the place of departure. In this way a circuit is 
completed. It would be unnatural and unaccountable to go back from 
Jericho to a point at the southern end of the Dead Sea, having once 
passed over that region, and then stop there. Besides, 'the southern 
end of the Dead Sea is not visible from the highest parts of these pro- 
montories: nothing South of Masada is within view from the ex- 
tremity of Jebel Sidghah, and if this be Pisgah, within the limits oi 
its prospect. To place this ancient city of Zoar on the shore of the 
Dead Sea south of Masada, much more in the embouchure of WMt el- 
KJlr§.k on the Lisan, is to make this description untrue. Rather let 
it be in the plain on this side Jordan northward, near the base of the 
mountains. It will then be in full view, both from PLsgah and from 
the heights east of Bethel. Lot " lifted up his eyes, and beheld all 
the circuit of the Jordan, that it was well watered, . . . even as the 
garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, as thou comest unto 
Zoar." ' Then Lot chose him all this cii*cuit of the Jordan* and 
"journeyed east," * and dwelt in the cities of the circuit, which can 
be no other than the circle before us. Lot could not have seen a plain 
wide and broad at the other end of the Dead Sea, had there been a 
second, nor would he have journeyed east to go there. One can 
hardly allow him to choose the qircuit of the Jordan, journey east to 
reach it, and then make him, for some unaccountable reason, prefer 
and transport himself with all his flocks to the southern coast of the 
Dead Sea, forty-five miles away. 

Again, the course of the earliest recorded expedition in history, of 
the four Assyrian kings, is clear. From the east they came to 
" mount Seir, unto El-paran, wliich is by the wilderness " of the south. 
"And they returned, and came to . . . Kadesh, and smote all the 

* Denteronomy xxxiv : 3. ' 1!7"i?D *?3~i3 

» Genesis xiii : 10. . Ibidi'verse 11.' 
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country of the Amalekites, and also the Amorites, that dwelt in 
Hazezon-tamar " * or En-gedi, which is ^ Ain Jidi across the sea. 
Surely, now, if the five kings had dwelt at the south of the Dead Sea, 
they would have been overthrown before this in battle there. The 
four kings would not have left them behind. Their natural course is 
northward, and the five kings are yet to be attacked. They proceed, 
and find the five kings before them, ready for battle in the vale of 
Siddim, having come down to that point from the cities of the plain. 
The latter were defeated and dispersed. But the victorious invaders 
went on to Sodom, where they found Lot still residing : they took his 
goods, as well as the food and the spoils of the other cities, and de- 
parted. If, now, this had occurred at the southern end of the Dead 
Sea, which way would they have departed ? Most likely eastward : 
certainly not backward past En-gedi again ; nor, with any probability, 
northward on the east of the Dead Sea. Abram near Hebron, 
hearing what had befallen his nephew Lot at the north end of the 
Dead Sea, started northward to the rescue, and smote the Assy- 
rians at the sources of the Jordan, and pursued them unto Hobah' 
on the left hand of Damascus. Had the five cities been at the south 
of the Dead Sea Abram would have sallied out south-eastward from 
Mamre. These victors manifestly would not have carried Lot past his 
uncle on his own side of the sea, nor, by going up the eastern side, have 
given Abram the advantage of heading them off at the northern end. 

On the return of Abram, the king of Sodom went out to meet him 
at the valley of Shaveh, which is the king's dale, and Melchizedek, 
king of Salem, priest of the most high God, brought forth bread and 
wine.* The expression in Hebrews is ** Abraham returning from the 
slaughter of the kings," * and the impression given by the narrative 
is, that he brought Lot home l^pfore he himself reached his own, and 
that at the same time the two kings came out only a little way to 
meet the conqueror of Chedorlaomer and his allies, and not that they 
came up to Hebron from the far end of the Dead Sea. 

As late as seven and six hundred years before the coming of our 
Lord, Isaiah and Jeremiah associate Zoar with Heshbon, Elealeh, and 
the waters of Nimrim, all which are well-known to be north of the 
Dead Sea.* 

These three narratives are quite sufficient to establish the locality 

1 Genesis xiv : 6, 7. ■ Ibid, verses 17, 18. 

* Ibid, verse 15. * Hebrews vii! 1. 

* Isaiah xv: 4, 5, 6. Jeremiah xlviii; 34. 
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of the ancient city Zoar. The modem town of Josephus, Eusebius 
and the Crusaders, must have been another place of the same name. 
Of the five ancient cities, Zoar was " the little " one that was spared 
as a refuge for Lot, in acceptance of his petition. Heretofore it had 
been called Bela. It was reached between dawn and the rising of the 
sun. It remained to fall within the view of Moses from Pisgah. 
From "Jericho, the city of palm trees, unto Zoar," was equiva- 
. lent to denoting the double plain, from one side to the other. Its 
eastern border, where the mountains fall upon it, are all beneath the 
eye of one standing on either summit of Jebel Si^ghah. 

With the exception, therefore, of those doubtful words " unto the 
utmost sea " we find that the view described is actually visible even 
in its evident limits, and possibly, even more. Here is no need of 
aught to be imagined^ or supplied at the suggestion of what is present. 
A spiritual elevation to see what is beyond would add little to the 
extent of the prospect, and nothing to its sublimity. 

K. Respecting the burial-place of Moses. The last command of 
Jehovah contained the words, " And die in the mount whither thou 
goest up." * That mount was the hill Pisgah.' After the death of 
Moses it is added : And the Lord '* buried him in a valley in the land 
of Moab, over against Beth-peor." * The preposition here is m^,* 
whose ordinary and essential signification is " before " generally " imme- 
diately before." It may mean "at or beside," but at the same time 
" before, over against, close by " yet '* in front of." The meaning of the 
designation " over against" would be in a valley facing Beth-peor, very 
much as Jeshimon and Jericho are in front of Pisgah and Beth-peor. 
As we have already seen, a spur runs down from the second summit of 
Jebel Staghah, Peor, to Wadi ^Ayun Mus4, where it ends in a little 
knoll; and that the extremity of the last summit, Pisgah, falls oflF 
by terraces toward the west and the plateau of W^tdt en-Na^am. 
The burial-place of the leader, lawgiver, seer, may have been high in 
this broad valley between the twio. A spot looking over against the 
land he longed to enter, would be his fitting resting place. Or, it may 
have been in the greater, inner and more retired Wadi Hais4. Both 
were below the sanctuary of the abomination of the Moabites ; but we 
may suppose that the command of Jehovah had already been executed 

* Dean Stanley, art. Moses in Smith's ' Deuteronomy xxxii : 50. 

Bible Dictionary. Cowley's poem Td i/itf 'Ibid, xxxiv: 1. 

Boyal Society, Chiswicked., vol. I., p. * Ibid, verse 6. 

283. Macaulay, Essay on Bacon, Amer. * ^tj^a 
repr., p. 287. 
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here at the time of the revenge upon the Moabites and the extermina- 
tion of the Midianites, "Ye shall utterly destroy all the places, 
wherein the nations which ye shall possess sei'ved their gods, upon the 
high mountains, and upon the hills, and under every green tree : And 
ye shall overthrow their altars, and break their pillars, and bum their 
groves with fire ; and ye shall hew down the graven images of their 
gods, and destroy the names of them out of that place." * Such 
overthrow would certainly commence at the greatest shrine of Baal 
on the highest mountain. And yet he who had been worshiped here 
was loth to have the body of Moses buried so near.' 
IV. From correspondence with historical descriptions. 
A. Respecting Mount Abarim. Josephus in his recital of the 
death of Moses does not mention Mount Nebo, but Mount Abarim 
only, which we find synonymous with the summit of Pisgah. They 
who accompanied him to the place where he was to vanish out of 
sight, following and weeping, were the senate, Eleazar the high priest, 
and Joshua their commander. " Now as he was come upon the mount- 
ain called Abarim (namely a lofty height lying over against Jericho, 
aflbrding those who stand upon it a view of the best and greatest part 
of the land of Canaan), he dismissed the senate. And as he was about 
to embrace Eleazar and Joshua, still talking with them, a cloud suddenly 
stood over him, and he disappeared in a certain valley. Yet he wrote 
in the holy books that he died, fearing lest it should be said, that, 
because of his extraordinary virtue, he had gone to God." * 

One cannot but coiitrast the human account with the divine ; — ^a 
hero exhorting^ those that were near him not to render his departure 
so lamentable, and they restraining themselves, though weeping still 
towards one another ; and the incomparable prophet, whom Jehovah 
knew face to face, ascending the mount alone to meet the Lord there, 
for a complete revelation of the Land of Promise, the view whereof 
should change into that of which it was the type, for no farther part- 
ing, but for transformation into the ipaage of Him of whdm he had been 
a type, as guide and ruler and mediator of the chosen people. 

* Deuteronomy xii : 2, 3. 'Irjacyvv^ koI irpoao/niXovvrog avrolg iri' 

^ Jude 9. vi<i>ovg al<^vldiov imep avrov aravrog^ a4>av'u 

' * Qf ^M T^ bpei T(p ^Apapel naTuovfik- (^erat Kara rcvog 4>dpayyog. ykypa4>e ff avrov 
v(f) kyivero' tovto d* ir^Aov 'leptxovvTog kv rdig kpaig jUp^ioig rei^vewra, deiaag fifj 
avTiKpvg Kelrai^yTJv apiarrpf TiJvXavavaicyv 6C vneppoX^ r^g irepl avrov aper^g npog 
Kttl irXetarrpf Trapixov rolg kif avrov Ka- rb ^elov avrbv avax(^pVoai roXfi^aoHJiv 
roTrrsietv airknefiize r^v yepovaiav, aaira- elirelv, AnUg* Jvd. Lib. IV. 8. 48. 
^ofiivov 6k Kal rbv 'E?^d^apov avrov Koi 
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The passage, however, is quoted simply to show that at the time of 
Josephus Abarim, not Nebo, was regarded as the scene of Moses' 
death. 

Under the head of Abarim an important passage occurs in the Ono- 
mastikon. , 

The words of Eusebius are : 

" Abarim, the mountain in which Moses died : it is said, also, ti be 
mount Nabau, and it is the land of Moab over against Jericho be- 
yond the Jordan upon the summit of Phasgo. And it is pointed out in 
going up from Libias toward Heshbon, called by the same names, hard 
by mount Phogor also bearing this name to the present time, thence also 
the region is still called Phasgo."' 

The words of Jerome are : 

" Abarim, the mountain on which Moses died. It is said also to be 
Mount Nabau in the land of Moab opposite Jericho beyond Jordan, on 
the brow of Phasga. And it is pointed out in the ascent from Livias 
to Heshbon, still called by its ancient designation next to mount 
Phogor, which retains its olden name, from which the region round 
about it until now is called Phasga." * 

These terms accord most happily with the location and character of 
the summit of Jebel Si4ghah. Abarim " is said to be mount Nebo," 
" right opposite Jericho." The position is on the summit of Phasga, 
Pisgah. It is easily pointed out to one going up or ascending from 
Libias to Heshbon, whose appellations are handed down from former 
times as standing in connection with mount Peor, an ancient name 
also still retained, from which the region aroimd then derived the 
appellative Pisgah. Phogor, and Bethphogor are the forms of 
the LXX for Beth-peor : Phasgo and Phasga are transliterations of 
Pisgah. The old confusion between the names Pisgah and Peor would 
seem perpetuated here still, had we not already found Peor to be one 
of the summits of Pisgah. Tliese indications are precise to the last 
degree for the position of Abarim, Pisgah and Peor, and go to show 

^ *Apapeifi, bpo^ ev (/) ^(jvoTJg heXevTa, • Abarim, mons in quo mortuus est 

"kkyeraL 6k elvat bpoq 'Napai;, Kal kanv ti Moses. Dicitur autem et mons esse Na- , 

y^ Mua^ avTiKpv 'leptxco vnhp Tov'lop' ban, in terra Moab contra Jericho supra 

6dvr]v kirl K0pv4>ipf 4>aay6. koI delicvvTai Jordanem in supercilio Phasga. Osten- 

avi6vT(jv aird AiftLddo^ kirl 'Ecrepovv roig diturque ascendentibus de Liviade in 

avToiq bvdfiaai KaXohfievov, irhjaiov rov Esbumantiquohodiequeyocabulo juxta 

<t>oyo)p dpovc, ovTo Kal Eig devpo xpVl'^f^T'^- montem Phogor, nomen pristinum reti- 

l^ovTog, Iv^a Kol jj x^P<^ ^k ^ft vvv bvojLid- nentem, a quo circa eum regio usque 

l^erai ^aayo. Ed. Larsow et Parthey, p. 6. nunc appellatur Phasga. Ibid. p. 7. 
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that all at different times were names for the same centre and adjacent 
region. 

Libias lay somewhere between Jericho and Heshbon on the eastern 
plain of the Jordan. Josephus says " Betharamphtha, which was a 
city also, having surrounded with walls, he proclaimed as Julias, after 
the wife of the emperor." * 

But the empress Livia did not receive the name of Jiilia until after 
the death of Augustus, A.D., 14, fifteen years subsequent to the build- 
ing of the wall round the city, not later than B. c. 1. Libias, then, 
must have been the original name of the place : likewise indicated by 
the fact that long before the time required by this statement Josephua 
mentions Libias as among the twelve cities Alexander had taken from 
the Arabians." Herod, therefore, may have named the place at its 
founding Libias in honor of Livia Drusilla the wife of Augustus, his 
Roman patron and fiiend, and afterward, on the completion of the for- 
tifications, perhaps equivalent to rebuilding the city, he formally re-, 
named the place Julias, in compliment to the royal matron as she as- 
sumed her new title. 

This is sustained by Eusebius and Jerome. Eusebius : *^ Bsthramph- 
tha, is a name given among Assyrians ; but it is now called Libias." " 

Jerome : " Betharara, a city of the tribe of Gad near to the Jordan, 
which is called Bethramphtha by the Syrians, and by Herod was 
named Livias in honor of Augustus.""* 

Again : ** Libias, of which mention is not once made in this book 
about Hebrew places, is a city across the Jordan, constructed or re- 
stored in honor of Livia, mother of Tiberius, from whom also it re- 
ceived the name Libias, according to the testimony of Eusebius in the 
Chronicon. This is the same place with that called Betharan in the 
Scriptures, in the allotment of the tribe of Gad." * 

' B7f^apafi(kM 6i^ irSy^ig ^v Koi avTTj, ramphtha, et ab Herode in .honore M. 

reix^L ireptXajiiJVj *Iov?udda airb tov av- Aug^osti Livias cognominata est. Ibid. 

TOKpdropog dyopevei rfjg ywaLKdg, Antiq, p. 113. 
Jud. Lib. XVIIL 2. 1. * Libias, cujosnon semel in hoc libro 

* ^Haav cT avrai^ }&.f]dapa^ 'SapaViZ)^ de locis Hebrai'cis fit mentio, urbs est 
Atpcdg^ ic r. A. Antiq. Jud, Lib. XTV. trans Jordanem, in honorem Livtae 
1. 4. matris Tiberii exstmcta vel reparata, 

■ BTf^pofj^'&dj Trap* *A(Tavpio6ec' a(fTif di & qua et lAMadis nomen accepit teste 

*eaTLv ii vvv KaTMojievrj Aifiidg, Ed. sup. Eusebio in Chronico. Hanc eadem esse 

oit. p. 112. cum ea, quas Betharan in Scriptura 

* Betharam. civitas tribns Gad juxta dicitar, ui sorte tribus Gad. 
Jordanem, quas a Syris dicitur Beth- 
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In the Chronikon Eusebius briefly says, ** Herod founded Tiberias 
after the name of the emperor Tiberius : likewise Libias." ' 

Under the head of Araboth Moab, they again speak of Libias in con- 
nection with Peor. 

Eusebius : " Araboth Moab, where the people were numbered the 
second time. Aquila : At the level places of Moab. Symmachus : To 
the plain of Moab, which is near the Jordan against Jericho. And 
it is a place at the present time pointed out by the side of mount Peor, 
which lies close at hand to those going up from Libias to Heshbon of 
Arabia over against Jericho." " 

Jerome : " Araboth Moab, where the people were the second time 
numbered, which Aquila interprets the low or level lands of Moab, 
this being his custom, in order that the desert on account of its level 
character may be translated by ojxaXrjv, i,e,, level and plane. Symma- 
chus, again, for Araboth Moab translated : The plains of Moab. And 
up to the present day there is a place which is so called next to mount 
Peor, as one goes up from Libias to Heshbon in Arabia over against 
Jericho." » 

Beth-aram yet awaits identification by local research, yet it may be 
safely considered to be Tell er-R^meh, or not far fi7om it, in the midst 
of the eastern plain. On the one hand it lay beside or beneath Mount 
Peor, while on the other it lay at a fixed distance, five Roman miles, 
south of Beth-nimrah.* Thus the two writers of the Onomastikon 
agree in saying, " Bethnamran, beyond Jordan, which the tribe of Gad 
built. And it is now the village Bethnamaris at about the fifth mile 
to the north of Libias." * This Bethnamaris is clearly the present 
Nimrin, just about somewhat less than five miles north of Tell er-R4- 

' 'HpwJ^f itcrcas Tipepcdda slg hvofxa hanc habens consuetudinem, nt ere- 

Tipepiov Kaiaapog. 6 avrbg Ac^idda. Ed. mum propter planiciem Sfxa^v id est 

Schoene, p. 148. sequalem interpretetur et planam. De- 

* 'Apa/Jwi? Mwa/?, ivd^a Mrepov fjpi^- niqne Symmachus pro Araboth Moab 

fiij-^ri 6 hide, 'Ajihhic irpbg dfiaXa MwdjS. campestria Moab transtulit ; et est us- 

'Lhfifiaxog hnl r?^ nedidda TTJq Mw(ij9, ij eotlv que hodie locus juxta montem Phogor, 

M Tov 'lopSdvov Kara *Iepcx^^ Kot kart euntibus a Liviade in Esebon Arabias 

rdirog elg Sevpo deiKvb/ievog irapa rep 6pei contra Jericho, qui ita appellatur. Ibid. 

^y6p^ b Tcap&KELTaL dvidvrav and Aipiddog p. 47. 

kirl 'Eae/iovv T?)g 'Apapiag avriKpv *lepix^, * Numliers xxxii : 36. 

Bd. sup. cit. p. 46. * B^va/ipdv, nipav tov 'lopddvov^ ^ 

1 • Araboth Moab, ubi secundo nume- <()Kod6fiij(7e (^vXi) TdS. Kai kari vvv k6(17i 

ratus est populus, quod Aquila inter- B^^vafiaplg ag dnh (njnelov e' Acfiiddoc h 

pretator humilia sive sequalia Moab, Popeioic. Ed. sup. cit. p. 116. 
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meh. Libias then was Beth-aram, a border town of the tribe of Gad 
in the plain near the Jordan, about equally distant from Beth-nimrah, 
NImrin, and Beth-peor, Jebel S14ghah. 

Araboth Moab was that part of the plain which lay between Mount 
Peor and the Jordan down below Jericho. Even to the time of Eusebius 
the position was still pointed out alongside of the mountain. It ap- 
peared, too, in making the ascent from Libias to Heshbon. The use 
of the verb " to point out " shows that Peor was a little distance away. 
Now, to one ascending from Libias to Heshbon by way of the route 
of Wddi Hasban, before entering the hills the plain of Araboth 
Moab stretched away toward the south. Beyond the little hills 
of the promontory's breaking up immediately below, the single 
termination of Jebel Siaghah stood conspicuously forth. No more 
prominent point could present itself to be pointed out than Mount 
Peor or Pisgah, from the lower part of the route from Libias to Hesh- 
bon, Peor as a round head, high and bold, Pisgah as a great hill on the 
right, offering no salient point. Only once does Peor go quite out of 
sight, on entrance among the little hills of gorgeous s^dstones of 
every red and violet hue. Emerging above them the route follows the 
crest and the high mountain-side, north of and far above the wadi- 
bed. Here for a distance of between two and three miles, all 
three summits of Jebel Siaghah, the ruin-bound brow of Peor 
most conspicuous among them, stand out in plain sight, lifting 
themselves clear of the intervening ridge, Sar4bit el-Miishaqqar. 
Another ascent to Heshbon may have been taken by the excellent Ro- 
man road over the broad ridge Sar^bit el-Miishaqqar between W4di 
HasbAn and W4di 'Aytln Milsa. While Libias may not have been 
so far south as to make the latter the most direct route, still it may 
have been chosen by many wayfarers, and to them, of course, the 
whole range of Nebo, Peor and Pisgah lay exposed on the right in full 
view through the route, uprising in its grandest proportions, as far as 
the top of el-Miishaqqar. 

B. Respecting Nebo. Here we turn again to the Onomastikon. 

Eusebius says : ** Nebo, a mountain beyond the Jordan over against 
Jericho in Moab, where Moses died. And it is shown even till now 
at the sixth mile-mark from Heshbon toward the west." * 

* "SapaVjdpogim^p Tbv'lopd6vrpf airhav- arj'iFioi' 'Ej^ovf elg dwfidg, Ed. sup. dt, 
Ti 'lepixovg h t-q Mwd^, kv^a heXehrrfffe p. 294. 
Mcwff^f. Koi deiKwrai elg in vvv aird g' 
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Jerome : " Nabau, which in the Hebrew is called Nebo, a mountain 
over Jordan opposite Jericho, in the land of Moab, where Moses died. 
It is also pointed out down to the present moment, in the sixth mile 
from the city Heshbon over against the eastern quarter." * 

Mount Nebo 1,500 years later than the time of Eusebius is pointed 
out even till now in Jebel Neba', south-westward of Hasb^n just about 
six Roman miles, coming round by the plain and along the ridge of 
the mountainous range. Peor lies an English mile and a quarter, Pis- 
gah a mile and a half farther down westward at thi end of the range. 
While Josephus regarded Abarim as the scene of Moses' death, these 
Christian writers believe Nebo to have been the memorable spot. 

What may have been meant by ** over against the eastern quarter " 
is not clear, unless' there be a copyist's blunder of orientalem for occi- 
dentalem. 

For the city Njbo these authorities in the same work give quite a 
different locality. 

Eusebius : " Nabor, is a city of the children of Reuben in the coun- 
try of Canaan^ of which Isaiah makes mention in the vision against the 
land of Moab, and Jeremiah also. . . . And now Nabab is shown as 
a deserted, place distant from Heshbon eight miles toward the south." ^ 

Jerome : ** Nabo, a city of the sons of Reuben in the region of Gil- 
ead, of which Isaiah speaks in the vision against Moab, as also Jere- 
miah. . . . But even to the present day Naba is shown as a desert 
place, distant from the city of Heshbon eight miles against the southern 
quarter." ^ 

This indication of direction " south," woidd be just as near the truth 
for Jebel Neb^' as was the ** west " of Eusebius. The Greek word, 
however, may mean " south-west " equally well, and then the direction 
for the city would be exactly that of Mount Nebo from Heshbon. The 
distance would be close to the truth, too, as the site already considered 

* Nabau, quod hebraice dicitur Nebo, diearaaa '"Eapovg cTjfieloig tj' elg v6tov, Ed. 
mons supra Jordanem contra Jerichum sup. cit. p. 294. 

in terra Moab, ubi Moses mortuus est. 'Nabo, civitas filiorum Ruben in re- 

Et usque hodie ostenditur in sexto mil- gione Galaad, cujus meminit Isaias in 

liario urbis Esbus contra orientalem visione contra Moab, et Jeremias. . 

plagam. Ibid. p. 295. . . . Sed et usque hodie ostenditur de- 

* NajSw/), 7r<5yUf vlcjv *VovpXv h x^P^ sertus locus Naba, distans a civitate 
Xavadvj ijg koI 'Uaatag fii/ivrrrat kv dpdaec Esbus millibus octo contra meridianam 
Tjy Kara rr^g MuapLTcdog, koI *Iepefiiag, plagam. Ibid. p. 295. 

..... /cai decKwrai vvv ipv/^C ^ Napd^ 
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for the city Nebo, if it is not to be separated from the mountain ; for 
the ruins of el-Mukhaiyat were found to be between one and two miles 
south of the summit of Neb&', which we have just seen was placed at 
six Roman miles from Heshbon. So far as these indications are con- 
cerned this position accords sufficiently well with all we know and all 
we might naturally expect for the station of the city Nebo. 

On the other hand, if it be not taken for granted that the town was 
on Mount Nebo, the associations of the former would place it in a very 
different quarter. • In the denunciation of Jeremiah it is specified first 
as the most prominent of all Moab's idolatrous cities : then follows 
Kirjathaim, afterward Horonaim, Luhith, Aroer and Dibon. Nebo 
was a city of Moab against which Heshbon and its region are described 
as devising evil.* In Isaiah's burden of Moab, Nebo is enumerated 
between Dibon and Medeba^* In the days of Moses Nebo was reck- 
oned between Kirjathaim and Baal-meon.^ A still more definite inti- 
mation is given in the record of Bela, son of Azaz, " who dwelt in Aroer, 
even unto Nebo and Baal-meon," ** in whose time the city of Nebo must 
have occupied a spot from Aroer a little short of Baal-meon, for the 
latter is given as the farthest limit of Bela's dwelling-range. Nebo the 
town then could not have been farther away : whereas Nebo the mount 
lay fully five miles to the north-west. A comment of Jerome seems to 
indicate this very neighborhood for the city. " He is gone up over 
Nebo and over Medeba, the excellent cities : a whole province shall 
wail. For in Nebo was the sacred idol Chemosh, which is known by 
another name, Beelphegor." * These indications seem to point to a site 
south of Mddebd eastward of Ma'in for the city of Nebo. 

But all these ruins in their present dimensions are too small for 
the wants of the city Nebo which must have been one of the chief 
centres of Moab. According to another translation the witness of the 
Moabite stone reads " And Chemosh said to me, go take Nebo against 
Israel. (And I) went in the night, and I fought against it from the 
break of dawn till noon, and I took it, and slew in all seven thousand 
(men, but I did not kill) the women (and ma)idens, for (I) devoted 
(them) to Ashtar-Chemosh ; and I took from it (the ves)sels of Jehovah 

* Jeremiah xlviii : 1, 2. ban nobiles civitates. ITlulabit universa 

* Isaiah xv : 2. provintia. In Nabo enlm erat Chamos 
'Numbers xxxii: 37, 38. idolum consecratum quod alio nomine 

* 1 Chronicles v : 8 . appellator Beelphegor. Comment sup. 
■ Ascendit super Nabo et super Meda- Isaiah xv : 2. 
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and offered them before Chemosh." ^ Seven thousand men represent 
at least thirty-five thousand inhabitants, a very large number for any 
of the cities of Moab. Taking the present city of es-Salt as a standard 
of comparison, a city almost without improvement on ancient plans 
of building or manner of life, into which possibly four thousand 
people gather at night, Heshbon may have sheltered eight thousand 
inhabitants, Medeba six, and Baal-meon five thousand people of all 
sexes and ages. The people all were pastoral ; they gathered in Httle 
towns and villages thickly scattered over the rising grounds of the 
land, and did not congregate in large centres. So now we find little 
clusters of ruins every half-mile in many parts of Moab. There is no 
great metropolis in the country. 'Amman is the largest of the old 
cities, but 'Ammdn was city, country, and all for the children of the 
half-brother of Moab. Its ruins now, of the city in its latest prosperity 
of Roman and Christian times, would not indicate a population of 
thirty-five thousand. In ancient times its citadel site could not' have 
made room for one-fifth part that number. And so that number is far 
too great for Nebo. Undoubtedly in ancient times population in the 
Holy Land was dense, far more so than its present towns would lead 
one to suspect ; but it must be remembered that in mis case nearly all 
the cities of Moab were within a distance of fifteen miles, and that as 
Medeba, Baal-meon, Kirjathaim, Jahaz, Aroer, Dibon were close by, 
Nebo could not have been so much greater than they. Still a large ruin 
is required for JSTebo, larger than any the mountain affords. 

Again, this region does not suit the character of " desolation " or 
** desei-t place." It is true these words may be interpreted as meaning 
simply " forsaken " or *•' unfrequented " at that time. Around Mount 
Nebo were high places of Baal, which surely would not be situated in 
any barren region, as this is far from being. Yet, the very house of 
Peor, the abomination of the Moabites, was converted into a basilica, 
probably a Christian church, and, possibly, in the very days of 
Eusebius and Jerome. 

BntiiKT nb|a ^n [»i] b»ib-i. j? iM3] bb-3 nj3»i [en ^risinnn bsi3 

^•v' J- -;Ji\«Vv. „«~- -t- L- ' Lines 14-18. Rendering of Dr. Gins- 
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For these reasons the indication south of Heshbon " eight miles " 
ought to be proven by a thorough examination of the ground.* 

The Moabite stone shows that Nebo or Nobah the city was on the 
strongly contested border-land between Israel and Moab, which fell 
along a line running from Baal-meon through Nebo and Medeba to 
Jahaz. This would be a point about three miles south of Medeba 
and two miles east of Meon in a district which promises no better for 
a desert place than the mountains of Abarim. It is a country rolling 
in dry, bare hills down towards the valley of the ZS-rqd Ma^in, yet the 
soil must be as rich and deep as that of the Mtshor of Medeba,'^ and 
of the hills on the south-east. Nebo the town must await this search. 

May it not be that this name of Nebo the city or place, in contra- 
distinction from the moimtain, is a 83monym of " Nophah which 
reacheth unto Medeba." ' In this passage Nophah,* as a locality, might 
without difficulty be identical with the Nobah,* of Gideon's route wh^n 
in pursuit of the princes of Midian, and yet be little farther than Jog- 
behah away from Succoth.* The form of the Moabite stone for Nebo 
is N-b-h ' the very same radicals, except the last, which is the softer 
breathing. 



* Dr. Robinson carefully distin- 
guishes between city and mount. ** In 
one place (Numbers xxxiii: 47) it is 
uncertain whether the name Nebo is to 
be understood of a mountain or a town. 
In all the other passages relating to 
this region Nebo is undoubtedly a 
town or city ; taking its name from the 
mountain, or giving name to the lat- 
ter, and of course situated near it. 
Thus Nebo is enumerated with other 
cities, mostly in connection with 
Heshbon and Eleale, and especially 
with Baal-Meon, now M^'in, an hour 
south of Heshbon. It follows, that 
both the mountain and town of Nebo 
were on the western verge of the high 
plain, not far distant from Heshbon 
and Maon. With this accords also the 
account of Eusebius and Jerome ; that 
in their day Mount Nebo was pointed 
out six miles west of Heshbon ; and 
also the deserted city Nebo eight miles 



south of Heshbon. The obvious inter 
pretation here is, that both mountain 
and town lay in a south-west direction 
from Heshbon; and if the relative 
distances are correctly given, then 
apparently the town must have been 
situated either further south than the 
mount, or else below the high brow of 
Pisgah, near the base of the height or 
cliff Nebo.'* PhymdL Geography oj 
the Holy Landt p. 64. 

' Numbers xxi : 80. 

* n± Judges viii : 11. 

• Nbfach ist unstreitig dieselbe stadt 
mit Nobach Richt. 8, 11 vgl. Num. 32, 
35, nicht aber dasselbe mit N6bach 
Num. 32, 42. Ewald, Geschichte des 
Volkea Israel^ Bd. 11. , s. 291, note 1. 
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In the quotation of the last reference from the Onomastikon, a clause 
is omitted which pertains not at all to Nebo but to Kenath a place 
above seventy miles noi-thward, a clause which has evidently fallen from 
the word above, Nabeoth, by the carelessness of some early tran- 
scriber. 

C. Respecting Pisgah. The light we get from the same source is 
certainly very meagre. 

Eusebius : *' Phasga, a city of the Amorites. But it is also a moun- 
tain on the east of (the city) Phasga. Aquila renders it : The place 
hewn in stone. And the LXX elsewhere : The place of stone cut- 
ting.' " ' 

Jerome : *' Easga, a city of the Amorites. It is, however, a 
mountain over against the eastern quarter of Easga, for which word 
Aquila gives the exposition * cut out.' But the seventy Interpreters 
also in a certain place have translated Fasga * cut out.' " ^ 

The rendering of Jerome would seem to refer to the isolated char- 
acter of the mount, precipitous on three sides, and completely cut off 
from Mount Nebo, as we have seen by W4di HaisA. 

A tradition, lingered round these heights as late as shortly before 
the time of our Lord. We read how Jeremiah the prophet charged 
those of his people who were about to to be carried away captive to 
Assyria, that the law should not depart from their hearts, that they 
should not err in their minds when they came to see the images of 
silver and gold with their ornaments ; and, " how the prophet having 
received divine warning commanded the tent and the ark to follow 
along with him, and how he went forth toward the mountain where Moses, 
having climbed up, beheld the heritage of God. And, having arrived, 
Jeremiah found a cave-residence, and thither he brought the taberna- 
cle and the ark and the altar of incense, and he blocked up the door. 
And certain of those following having come to set marks as to the 
way there, were unable to find the place. But as Jeremiah per- 
ceived this, upbraiding them, he said that also unknown shall the 
place be even until God shall have gathered together again the congre- 
gation of the people and shall become gracious. And then the Lord 
shall set forth these things, and the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 

* ^aoyd^ nSXcg raw ^Afioppaiav, Icri 61 antem et mons contra orientalem pla- 

itaX bpog iTphg avaTolaq ^acryd, 'AK{;/lac, gfam Fasga, pro (juo Aquila interpreta- 

1} T^evTijy Koi ol o' hTJuixov rov ^^evrov, tax excisum. Sed et septuaginta in- 

Ed. Bup. cit. p. 358. terpretes Fasga in quodam loco excis- 

^ Fasga, dvitas Amorrhseorum. Est urn transtulenmt. Ibid. p. 359. 
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and the cloud as it was manifested in the time of Moses ; as also Solomon 
required that the place should be consecrated in an extraordinary man- 
ner." * Occasionally a grotto is met with far down the sides of Pis- 
gah or under Peor, one of nature's houses to shelter sometimes men, 
or more often flocks of partridges. 

D. Respecting Ashdoth-pisgah. The references of the Onomasti- 
kon are decisive neither for " springs " nor for ** roots " but for a town. 
Most probably they refer to a hamlet which existed in the vicinity of 
the fountains ^Ayun Mus^, the springs of Pisgah. 

Eusebius: '^Asedoth, a city of the Amorites, which belonged to the 
tribe of Reuben. It is called also Asedoth Phasga, that is, * hewn out.' " * 

" Asgdoth, still another city which Joshua took by siege, having 
killed its king." ' 

Jerome : ** Asedoth, a city of the Amorites, which fell to the lot of 
the tribe of Reuben : it is distinguished, also, by an added surname 
Asedoth Phasga, which in our tongue expresses ' cut out.' " * 

** Asedoth, still another city — not the above-mentioned, nevertheless 
called by the same name — which Joshua subdued, having slain its 
king." ' 

E. Respecting the field of Zophim. The rendering of the Septua- 
gint " and he led him to the watch-tower of the field " * Eusebius and 
Jerome have raised into a locality. 



1 'Hv dk h T7f ypa(l>y ag T7)v (SKrpfTjv koI 
r^v KLpuTov EKiXevaev 6 TrpOfp^TTjc XRVf^ct- 
Ticfiov yevTi'&tvTog avTcS awaKoTMxr&elv^ cjq 
6h k^JjWev elg rb bpoq ov 6 Mwutr^f avafiag 
k^edaaro t7)v tov i^eov Khjpovofiiav, koI 
tWov 6 'lepefiiag evpev oIkov avTpddTj^ nal 

T^ GKTJV^ KOX T7)V KtPcJTOV KOt vb -dvCLaa- 

rfjpiov TOV -^vfiLdfiarog tlqiper/Kev kicei, koI 
T^v '&vpav kvk^pa^e. Koi, rrpoqek&6vTeg 
Tivhg T(jv (TwaKoXov^oivTonf ^gre hirtaTj- 
fX'ffvaa-&aL ttjv 666v, koc ovk ydw^t^aav 
evpeiv, G>g dk 6 'lepefiiag iyvo^ fie/itfjafievog 
avToig sIttev bn koI ayvcaarog 6 rdizog iarai 
tag av cway&yy 6 ^^ebg eiriawayoyyv tov 
Xaov Koi ITieag yivT^ac. kol tSts 6 Kijptog 
avadei^Ei TavTa, Kal b(l>'&7^aeTac ij 66^a tov 
Kvpiov Koi jj V£(l>i7i7; og koi ettI Monxry kdrj- 
hruTOj G)g koI 6 'LaXa/j.civ rj^ioaev Iva 6 
Tdirog m-dayiaa^y fieydhjg, 2 Maccabees 
li:4-8. 



^ 'KotiSq-^^ ir67ug tov *Afiopl)al(jVj ^ yk- 
yovE ^vXjjg ''Pov^lv. MysTai 6i 'AanSad^ 
^a(ry6^ b karc Xa^evrr/. 

* 'A<r7(Jwt9', dXX^ avTJj irdXig^ ^ kiro^ 
?u6pKij(TEv'ljj(7ovg Tbv PaaiMa dvrfjg dvs^^v, 
Ed. sup. cit. pp. 70, 72. 

* Asedoth, urbs Amorrhasorum, quae 
cecidit in sortem tribus Ruben ; appel- 
latur autem addito cognomento Ase- 
doth Phasga, quod in lingna nostra 
resonat abscissum. 

5 Asedoth, alia haBo civitas, non 
quae supra, licet eodem nomine voce- 
tur, quam expugnavit Jesus rege ejus 
interfecto. Ibid. pp. 71, 73. 

* Kal TzapklajiEV avTov slg aypov gko- 
izidv km Kopvi>r^ TiE^a^sv/ihov, Numb, 
xxiii : 14. 
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Eusebius : *^ * The watcliing-place of the field,' a mountain of Moab 
to which Balak led Balaam on the summit of the hewn-out mouut 
situated over the Dead sea, and which is still shown not far distant 
from the Arnon." * 

Jerome : " * The watch-tower of the field,' is a mountain of the 
land of Moab, to which Balak, son of Sephor, conducted the prophet 
Balaam for the purpose of cursing Israel from its summit, which on 
account of its abrupt precipice is called ' cut off ' ; and it overhangs 
the Dead sea at no great distance from the Arnon." ^ 

These passages certainly read very much as though the good fathers 
were writing under a feeling of obligation to explain the phrases of the 
Septuagint, rather than from memory or knowledge of the ground. 
In the light of Numb, xxiii : 14, they must have known they were 
describing a portion of the top of Pisgah, so that whatever they may 
have to say about Pisgah and Peor, must be true of this ; and yet 
here they connect this portion of the former with the Arnon. If the 
Arnon may be extended so as to cover the Zarqa Ma^in, the spot is, 
indeed, not greatly remote therefrom. Nor is the term ** overhanging 
the Dead sea " more than considerably stretched. Yet when they come 
to speak of this steep as hewn out like a ledge or cliff, or abruptly cut 
off, they are using terms entirely precise for these heights. For from 
the third summit, " the field of the observers," the descent on the north 
side and west end is too rapid to be walked down : the platfoim of the 
second, Peor, is subtended by little cliffs on the same faces, below which 
the mountain falls away in an uncomfortably steep manner. 

The question naturally arises if the field of Zophim afforded sight of 
only a portion of Israel's encampment, why was the third summit chosen 
as a field of observation, instead of the second, Peor, lying before it, 
and commanding the entire plain ? To which it may be replied, Tlie 
third bummit Zophim, is a little higher than either Peor or Pisgali ; a 
watch-tower erected on it would overlook Pisgah toward the sea and 
Peor toward the plain. It affords a better 'outlook southwards toward 
W^di el-Judai'd than either Peor or Pisgah. But chief of all, the 

1 
^ 'Aypov GKoiria^ bpoq Mwd^S, kv (5 fiya- rum, in- quern adduxit Balac filius 
yev BaAa/c rhv Ba^aafi kizl Kjopv(f>^v tov Sephor Balaam divinum ad maledi- 
WM^eviievov vTrepneifievov rrjq ISeKpag i?a- cendum Israel super verticem, qui 
"KdaaTjg. hnaX elg envvvdeiKwraLoviiaKpav propter vehemens praeruptum vocatur 
"ov 'Apvcjvog discTiig. Ed. sup, cit. p. 12. excisus, et imminet mari Mortuo hand 
"^ Agri specula mens est Moabita- procul ab Amone. Ibid. p. 13. 
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country to be watched was not that of the Dead Sea, nor the desert of 
the lower Jordan plain, it was chiefly the northern outstretch from 
Neba' around to Hasb^n and ' Zebbiid and down to the Jordan. The 
springs of ^Aytin Miisa were most of all to be guarded, and so a point 
from which all those coming from the east might be, seen, must be se- 
lected. In commanding also the fountains of Dannea, this became a 
strategic spot. 

F. Respecting Peor, the distance of Peor from Heshbon is given by 
Eusebius in the following way : " Dannaba, a city of Balak, son of Be5r 
king of Edom, after whom Job reigned. And there is now a village 
Dannea eight mile-posts from Areopolis. But there is another (Dan- 
nea) upon mount Peor seven mile-stones from Heshbon." * 

This is repeated in the same terms by Jerome " Dannaba, a city 
of Balak son of Beor king of Edom, after whom Job reigned, (although 
on this point I diflfer widely). And, down to this day, there is a village 
Dannaba at the eighth mile-stone of Areopolis to those passing the 
Arnon, and there is another Dannaba on mount Peor, at the seventh 
stone from Heshbon." * ' 

Areopolis and Dannaba the first, eight miles therefrom, were eccle- 
siastical towns southward, in Moab proper. The second Dannaba is 
not well defined by ** upon mount Peor." 

We have already seen that the Bedwan in giving the name el-Jiidald 
to the fountains in the wkdi so called, voluntarily explained this to be 
the name given by their fathers when they came into possession of the 
country, to a place whose former name was Daniyeh. This they pro- 
nounced Danea precisely ; and it is, as certainly as anything can be from 
identity of terms alone, the other (Dannea) of Eusebius. Aside from 
the lintel of the Crusaders lying over one of the largest of the eight 
fountains, the only ruins in the immediate neighborhood are on a point 
perhaps a hundred feet high, on the Siaghah side of the wadi below 
a branch from Neb4' entering just below the springs. Here are the 
remains of half a dozen houses, foundation- walls of hewn blocks of good 
size, while the whole surface of the ridge is covered over with loose 

^ Aawa^d, irdXcg BaXctK vlov Bebp Pam- regis Edom, post quern regnavit Job ; 

Xicjg 'B^dfi^ /zei?' 6v epaaiXsvcev *16p. koI licet mihi videatur longe aliter. et est 

eon vvv kg)[it] Aawea awd rf OTJiieiov T^g nsque hodie villa Dannaba in octavo 

'ApeoirS^^cjg. iripa dk k'lrl tov ^oycjp bpovg miUiario Areopoleos pergentibus Amo- 

atrb C ayfieiov rrjg *Eapoijg, Ed. sup. cit. nam ; et altera Dannaba super montem 

p. 168. Phogorin septimo lapide Esbus. Ibid. 

* Dannaba, civitas Balac filii Beor p. 169. 
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stones which show little or no squaring. If these were ever gathered 
into dwellings there was indeed a village worthy of the title here. 
Then, it would be a difficult matter to explain in what way these dwell- 
ings have become wholly scattered. It may have been done by the 
Bedwan to clear the place for a camping-ground, to which the site is 
well adapted and for which it appears to have been used. 

The point of these references is that the mountains of Peor were 
seven miles distant from Heshbon. Reckoning the Roman mile at 
4,854 English feet, we have a distance of 33,978 feet. The distance of 
the second or middle summit of Jebel Sidghah is 35,720 feet or six and 
three-quarters English miles, surface measurement by the odometer 
over Jebel Neb4'. This is not by a straight course from Hasbdn to the 
top of Siaghah, but on the linfe from Hasban to Wddi Daniyeh. The 
correspondence certainly is sufficiently close. 

Again for the mountain Peor our authors furnish the following brief 
indication. 

Eusebius : " Phogor and Bethphogor, a mountain of Moab, to 
which Balak led Balaam. It is situated above what is now called 
Libias." ^ 

Jerome: "Fogor and Bethfogor, a mountain of the Moabites, to 
which Balak the king led Balaam the soothsayer, in the land over- 
hanging Libias." " 

The city of Beth-peor is said in quite the same terms by both author- 
ities to be : " Bethphogor beyond the Jordan, a city of the children 
of Reuben close to mount Phogor opposite Jericho, six miles higher 
up than Libias." ' 

In this case Mount Peor is used for the whole moiintain, instead of 
Pisgah. That the latter is really meant and would have been more 
precise, is clear from the foregoing passages. 

Hie distance of six Roman miles of this mount from Libias affords 
a means of reciprocal identification. On the one hand, Beth-peor is 
thus bound by a fixed distance to a point at or near Tell er-R4meh, 

1 *oya)/) Kot Bij^(l>oy6p^ 6pog Mowi/?, h ' Bsi^^ydp, nipav tov *Iop6&vov^ TrdXic 

(} rbv BaTixiafi ffyaytv 6 BaMK. viripKeirai vlav 'Povpiv TzXTjaimt tov ^oybp dpow;^ airi. 

6i^ TTJQ vvv AiPiddoc KaXov/nivTjg, Ed. sup. vavri 'lepi^^, avoyrepo AiPiddog GTifieioig q' - 

dt. p. 861^2. Ed. sup. cit., p. 106. 

*Fogor et Bethfogor, mons Moa- Bethfogor, urbs filiorum Ruben 

bitarum, ad quern Balac rex adduxit trans Jordanem juxta moutem Phogor, 

Balaam hariolum in supercUio Liviadis. contra Jericho, sex poillibus supra Livi- 

Ibid. p. 363. adem. Ibid. p. 107. 
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not far from the centre of the lower Jordan plain, which point, as 
we have already seen, is likewise definitely bound to Beth-nimrah, so 
linking, by a chain of certain length, Beth-peor with the waters of 
Nimrim. And so in point of fact, Jebel Siaghah does look down on 
the wat^s and tell of Nimrin, not much more than ten miles away. On 
the other hand, Beth-peor determined, we may measure our six Roman 
miles down to the plain, and so fall upon Libias. 

The deity of the place is set down in the following terms. 

Eusebius : *' Beelphegor, to be interpreted : The image of indecency. 
And it is an idol in Moab, that is Baal, upon the mountain of 
Phegor." ' 

Jerome : " Beelfegor, which is interpreted : An image of shame. It 
is, however, an idol of Moab bjs surname Baal on mount Phogor, 
whom the Latins call Priapus; and this topic has been more fully 
treated in the books of Hebrew questions." '* 

G. llespecting the stations of Balaam. Josephus states that the 
mountain which lay over the heads of the people of Israel, to which 
Balaam was brought by Balak with royal attendance, was distant 
sixty furlongs from the camp.'' He speaks with positive precision 
respecting an event and scenes of fifteen centuries before : yet seven 
miles from the brow of the second summit of Jebel Siaghah would 
fall short of the banks of the Jordan, or reach probably a little more 
than half-way across the plain. 

H. Respecting the place of Moses' burial. The authors of the 
Onomastikon simply interpret the proper name of the LXX who 
render the Hebrew, — ^possibly the Ai of Heshbon * and lingering yet in 
Khardb, Wddi Hais4, possibly merely the elevation of an ordinary 
word for " valley " into a proper name, — as Gai, without professing 
knowledge of the place or attempting to give an indication. 

Eusebius : " Gai, a mountain cleft of Moab, nigh to Beth PhogSr, 
where they buried Moses." * 

^ Bee/l^e/ct)/), epfi^jvEverat kiSog daxvi^^- ^ BdXaKog cJ* avrbg a^LKveiraL rhv fi&vTiv 

aijvj?C. Igtl 8h. eldu'kov Moa/3, 6 eotl Bad/l, avv jiaaOuK'Q ■^epavreig ^iTiorifiog ay6/ievog 

km rov ^eycjp' dpovg. Ed. sup. cit. p. 102. e^C ^poc, oirep virep KP.^alTJq avrcjv knEiTO 

^ Beelfegor, quod interpretatur simu- tov uTparoivESov araSiovg dirixov k^ijKovra, 

/achrum igaomini83. Est autem idolum Antig. Jud. Lib. IV. 6. 4. 
Moab, cognomento Baal, super mon- * Jeremiah xlix : 3. / 

tern Phogor, quern Latini Priapum • ^ Tai^ <f>apay^ Tfjq Kcjap, kyyvg oIkov 

vocant, Et de hoc m libris hebraica- ^oy6p, kv&a i^aipav tov MwDoTyv. Ed. 

rum quasstionum plenius dictum est. sup. cit. p. 138. 
Ibid. p. 103. 
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Jerome : " Gai, ia Moab, which is to be interpreted as a valley of 
Moab beside Phogor, where Moses was buried." * 

Dr. Elruse in remarking on Seetzen's account of NS-hr Suwaimeh 
states that " According to Hornius' Church-history, in the year 1656 
A.D., a rock-tomb was found by Maronite shepherds on Mount Nebo, 
bearing the inscription "Moses servant of Jehovah," which the pa- 
^ triarch of Metaxat on Lebanon explained as the memorial record of 
Moses. Thereupon the Greeks, Maronites, Armenians, Franciscans, 
Jesuits, and Jews, strove among themselves for the ownership of this 
grave, till the Turks took forcible possession of it, in order to become 
the holders of all three graves of the great prophets, Mohammed, Jesus, 
and Moses. Finally, however, by the hand of Aga Jafer, they de- 
stroyed the tomb of Moses, and covered its entrance." * What- 
ever this may have been, its whereabouts appears to have been 
certainly not at the present Nebi M4sd on the western side above the 
northern end of the Dead Sea, from the conditions of locality ' on 
Mount Nebo ' and of destruction. In the vicinity of the real Mount 
Nebo, the strongest claims as descendant of this tomb would be pre- 
sented by Qabr en-Nebi ^Abdiillah, already described, whose fallen 
grave, through some latent virtue or sanctity, has risen again from the 
dust, and stands forth to-day white and lifted up on its hill, attracting 
the eye to itself from Hasban on the one hand to Jebel Neba' on the 
other, as well as far down the wide plain of the Belqa. To this, also, 
the, Arabic name ^Abdullah adds its signification " servant of God," 
retaining even the form of the Hebrew ^Abd to this day. The spot, 
however, is not a valley. 

THiere remains nothing now to add, save that my effort has been, 
J^irst : To review the search and the searchers after Mount Nebo in 



* Gai, in Moab, quod interpretatur Besitz dieses Grabes stritten sich nun 

vaUis Moab jaxta Phogor, ubi sepultus die Griechen, Maroniten, Axmenier, 

est Moses. Ibid. p. 139. Franciscaner, Jesuiten, und Juden, bis 

2 Nach Hornius Kirchengeschichte ^© Turken sich desselben bemachtig- 

wurde in dieser Gegend im J. 1656 von ^^^9 ^^ Besitzer aller 3 Graber der 

Maronitischen Hirfcen ein Felsengrab grossen Propheten, Muhammeds, Jesu 

im Berge Nebo gefunden, mit einer In- ''^^ Moses zu sein, endlich aber das 

sohrift: mn^-"ia5 nm?3, Moses der Grab Moses durch den Aga Jafer zer- 

Knecht Gottes, welches der Patriarch storten und den Eingang verschiitteten. 

von Metaxat auf dem Libanon f iir die Gommmtare zu Seetzen^s Heisen, s s. 

Grabschrift Moses erklarte. Um den 3* '^» ^ *^' 
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modem times, not mentioning Seetzen and Burckhardt, who en- 
deavored to refer it to Jebel *Attariiz, Pisgah and Peor no one ever hav- 
ing thought to find. Second : To go carefully over every acre of ground 
where these most interesting of all biblical localities in eastern Pales- 
tine might be, and* to give complete descriptions of the summits not 
only, but of what might be observed from them. Third : To collect 
all references in the Scriptures to these sites, together with those of ^ 
other places in any way connected, so as to show, on the one hand, 
that this range supplies every requirement, and on the other, that 
the chain, its heights, headlands, valleys, springs, ruins, even in mi- 
nutest particulars fulfils and confirms the Bible. And fourth: To 
gather here what indications exist in history, and to show that these 
point to one and the same mountain-ridge and its promontory, as well 
as the inspired accounts. From such various and abundant evidence, 
there can be no question that Mount Nebo is found in Jebel Neb&', 
and that the hill Pisgah is thus satisfied in the summits of Jebel §i4- 
ghah. The problems of the route of the Israelites, the stations of 
Balaam, the site of Peor, and the place of Moses' view of the land of 
Israel, not to recall other questions, are solved in the cluster of 
heights at the end of the range. No identification can be a demon- 
stration perhaps ; but so many agreements make us sure of the final 
summit of Jebel Si4ghah as a definite, sacred spot, with scarce an ex- 
ception, above all other places where heaven and earth have come 
together. 

J. A. PAINE. 
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A LIST OF PLANTS 

COLLECTED BETWEEN THE TWO ZARQAS EASTEEN PALESTINE 
IN THE SPKING OF 1873. 



RANUNCULACEiE. 



CLEMATIS, lAnn, Bentham et Hooker, Genera Plantarum, I. p. 3. 
ciRRHOSA, Linn, Boissier, Flora Orientalis, Yol. I. p. 2. 
Oak forests, from Qiryet Tiibneh to Jebel 'Ausha^ 
ANEMONE, TAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. Plant. I. p. 4. 
CORONARIA, lAnn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 11. 
Mountains from Hermon to Moab. 
ADONIS, lAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 5. 
^STiVALis, lAnn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 17. 
Abundant in all fields and open ground. 
MicROCARPA, DO. Syst. I. p. 223. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 18. 
Hills to the north of the plain el-Belqd. 
MYOSURUS, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 5. 
MINIMUS, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 19. 

Pool- borders between es-SS,lt and Hasbdn. 
RANUNCULUS, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 5. 
AsiATicus, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 31. 
Rich ground among rocks. 

)8. TENUILOBUS, BoisS, 1. C. 

Wddt-bottoms around es-Salt. 
MYRIOPHYLLUS, ItusselL Boiss. 1. c. p. 36. 

Pine forests in the valley of the ZS,rq4. 
LATERiFLORUS, LC. Syst. I. p. 251. Boiss. 1. c. p. 53. 

Borders of pools from Jebel 'Ausha^ to el-HimAr. 
TRACHYCARPUS, FiscTier et Meyer. Boiss. 1. c. p. 55. 

Wddi-beds on Jebel Sawddeh. 
ARVENSis, LAnn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 57. 

Cultivated fields near Wddi el-Har4miyeh. 
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NIGELLA, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 8. 
DESEBTi, JBoisa. Fl. Orient. I. p. 67. 

Stony grounds around es-S&lt. 
Obientalis, Ijinn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 69. 

Bocks and hedges on R&jmet es-^auw^jeh. 

PAPAVERAOEJB. 

PAPAVER, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 51. 
Rhjeas, Zinn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 113. 

Common in cultivated fields. 
HYBRiDUM, Zinn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 117. 
Way-sides, gravelly ground. 
HYPECOUM, Zinn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 54. 
PROCUMBENS, Zinn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 124. 
Terraces and rocky wddies above es-S^t. 
FTJMARIA, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p, 56. 
PARViFLORA, Zam. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 135. 

Grassy bottoms in Wddi 'AyCin Mtls4. 
MiCRANTHA, Zag. Boiss. L c. p. 136. 

Stony hill-sides, fields, hedges : abundant. 

CRUOIFISIUB. 

MATTHIOLA, J?, ^r. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 67. 
OXYCERAS, Z>0. Boiss. FL Orient. I. p. 155. 

Ledges and hill-tops south of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
NASTURTIUM, B. Br. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 68. 
OFFICINALE, B. Br. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 178. 

Running water, frequent in the valleys of ez-Z&rq^ 
FIBIGIA, Boise. Med. Gen. I. p) 90. 

ROSTRATA, Schenk. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 257. 

Stony heights from Jebel 'Ausha* to Jebel Nebll'. 
ARABIS, Zdnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 69. 
AURICULATA, Zam. Boiss. FL Orient. I. p. 169. 
Rocky wAd!-sides nprth-west of es-SSJt. 
ALYSSUM, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 73. 
CAMPESTRE, Zdnn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 283. 

Khirbet el-Mesh tA, in the eastern part of el-Belqft. 
EROPHILA, ZC. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 75. 

MINIMA, 0. A. Meyer. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 303. 
Rocky ridges west of es-S&lt. 
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PRECOX, Stev, Boiss. 1. c. 

Hills and wadies, among rocks. 
VULGARIS, DC, Syst. II. p. 356. Boiss. 1. c. p. 304. 
Common on dry hills. 
HESPERIS, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 76. 

SECUNDiFLORA, JBoiss, et Sprwn. Fl. Orient. I. p. 235. 

Walls and ledges, Jebel 'Ausha^ and Wddl ez-Z&rql 
MALCOLMIA, B, Br, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 77. 

CRENULATA, 1>(7. Syst. II. p. 456. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 229. 
Hills along the northern border of el-Belq4. 
SISYMBRIUM, lAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 77. 
Sophia, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 216. 

Valleys, Wadi el-HarAmlyeh to Jebel el-MS-slubtyeh. 
Irio, Linn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 217. 

Jebel 'Ausha^ to the plain el-Belqd. 
RUNCiNATUM, Lag. Boiss. 1. c. p. 220. 

Dry heights in the neighborhood of el-^Al and es-S&mlk. 
ERYSIMUM, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 79. 
REPANDUM, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 189. 

Fields on the northern slopes of J^ebel 'Ausha^ 
CRASSiPES, O. A. Meyer. Boiss. 1. c. p. 206. 
Dry highlands to the east of es-SSlt. 
SINAPIS, Towm. DC. Prodr. I. 217. 

ARVENSis, LAnn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 394. 
Lower portions of WAdl ^Aytln MAsA. 
HIRSCHFELDIA, Mcench. Meth. 264. DC. Syst. II. 618. 
ADPRESSA, Mcench. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 390 
Fields in the vicinity of Hasb^n. 
DIPLOTAXIS, DO. Benth. et Hook.' Gen. PI. I. p. 84. 
ERUCOIDES, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 388. 

Dry places from aro\md es-Sftlt to the range of Mlideb4. 
ERUCA, Toum, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 84. 
SATiVA, Lam. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 396. 

Among the stones of Khirbet Zal on Jebel 'Ausha'. 
CARRICHTERA, Adana. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 86. 

Vell^, do. Syst. II. p. 641. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 397. 
Highest uplands from el-* Al to Ma'in. 
CAPSELLA, Mcench. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 86. 
BuRSA-PASTORis, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 340. 
Fields, common. 
SENEBIERA, Poiret. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 87. 
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CoRONOPUS, lAnn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 363. 

Pools and wadl-beds in the vicinity of es-Salt. 
IJEPIDIUM, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. 1. p. 87. 
SATIVUM, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 354. 

Summit-ledges east of es-S&lt. 
Draba, Linn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 356. 

Dry fields on the edge of the plateau throughout. 
BISCTJTELLA, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 91. 
Columns, Ten. Boiss. Fl. Orient. T. p. 321. 
Ledges on Jebel 'Ausha^ 
THLASPI, LAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 91. 
PERFOLiATUM, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 325. 
Bocky wadies of the mountains, abundant. 
CLYPEOLA, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 93. 
JoNTHLASPi, XtnTi. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 308. 

Wddi-slopes, around rocks. 
ECHiNATA, DC. Syst. II. p. 328. Boiss. 1. c. p. 309. 
Hill-sides west of es-Salt. 
ISATIS, lAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 94. 
Aleppica, Scop. Boiss. FL Orient. I. p. 382. 

Bocks and ridges to the south-west of Hasbio* 
NESLIA, Lesv. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 95. 

PANICULATA, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 371. 
Fields of el-Belqil. 
OCHTHODIUM, DC. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 97. 
-^GYPTiACUM, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 369. 
Wheat-fields and waste-patches of el-Belqa. 
CRAMBE, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 98. 
Hispanic A, LAnn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 408. 

Neglected fields, from ez-Z3,rq4 to Jebel en-Niifai^iyeh. 
ERUCARIA, Goertn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 100. 

Aleppica, Go^tn. Carp. II. p. 298. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 365. 

Rocky summits south of Khirbet Sidghah. 
MICROCARPA, Boiss. Diagu. Ser. I. No. 8, p. 47. Fl. Or. I. p. 366. 
Calcareous heights near 'Umm es-Siimmdq and el-'Al. 

OAPPARIDIliE. 

CAPPARIS, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 108. 

SP.INOSA, LAnn. €. parviflora, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 420. 

Ledges along the plateau, west of Hasbdn to Jebel Neba'. 
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resedacea:. 

RESEDA, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 112. 
LUTEA, Ijinn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 429. 

Above Kefr Hauda^, on the north of Jebel 'Ausha^ 

CISTINEiE. 
CISTTJS, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL p. 113. 
viLLOSUS, Zinn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 436. 

Dry hills and wadies, common. 
SALVi-EFOLius, Zinn. Boiss. 1. c. I. p. 438. 

Cretaceous heights between Khirbet Sdr and el-*AL 
HELIANTHEMUM, JPers. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 113. 
SALiciFOLiUM, Zinn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 441. 

Arid eastern branches of Jebel *Ausha^ 
.^GYPTIACUM, Zinn. Boiss. I. c. p. 442. 
. Dry hills south of es-SS,lt. 

polygaiiEa:. 

POLYGALA, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 136. 
MoNSPELiACA, Jjinn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 469. 
Chalky ridge just west of Nebi 'Ausha^ 

OARYOPHYT.T.Eg. 
DIANTHTJS, lAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 144. 
ZONATUS, JFhnzl. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 501. 

Borders of grain-fields southward from Khardb Hasblbi. 
TUNICA, Scop. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 145. 

PACHYGONA, JF^isch. et Meyer. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 522. 
Eastern borders of el-Ghaur, Watdt en-Na^am. 
GYPSOPHILA, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 146. 
RoKEJEKA. Zel. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 543. 
Brick walls of Khirbet el-MeshtA. 
SAPONARIA, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 146. 
VACCARiA, Zinn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 525, 

Waste places in Khirbet Zat, north of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
SILENE, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. 1. p. 147. 

CONIFLORA, Otth. B. Fl. Or. I. p. 578. Rohrb. Mon. Sil. p. 89.. 

Field-borders on eastern ranges of Jebel 'Ausha*. 
CONOIDEA, Zinn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 580. Rohrb. 1. c. p. 92. 
Wheat-fields and fallow grounds; common. 
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GONOCALYX, Boiss. Diagn. Ser. I. No. 1. p. 38. Fl. Or. I. p. 587. 
Grain-fields and hedges, between the two Z&rqds. 

VESPERTiNA, Hetz. Boiss. 1. c. p. 588. Rohrb. 1. c. p. 95. 

Beds of shallow water-courses in the eastern Belqa plain. 

DICHOTOMA, £Jhrh, Boiss. 1. c. p. 588. Rohrb. 1. c. p. 94. 
Way-sides from es-Salt to HasbAn. 

Atocion, tTacq, Boiss. 1. c. p. 600. Rohrb. 1. c. p. 156. 

Aroiind Khirbet ed-Dirah, between ez-Zarqa and Jebel 
'Ausha^ 

BREViPES, sp, nov, 

Perennis, semipedalis, puberula ; canlibus e basi crassa 
lignescente perpluribus diffusis; foliis parvulis firmis 
lanceolatis acutis ; cymis spiciformibus paucifloris sim- 
plicibus vel furcatis; floribus parvis distantibus soli- 
tariis vel geminis ; calyce puberulo cylindraceo quin- 
que-nervio; gynophoro subnuUo; filamentis glabris; 
petalorum laminfl, parvd rotundd emarginat^. 

A suffniticose perennial of many slender rigid yet 
fragile stems, springing from a broad irregular root- 
clump, at the top of a thick woody root-stock. Stems 
six to twelve inches long, spreading in all directions 
from the base, never upright, unbranohed below the 
inflorescence, minutely-puberulent. Leaves at first close 
and squamose, soon distant, sessile, lanceolate, acute, three 
to four lines long, obscurely one-nerved, of only five to 
seven pairs beneath first flowers. Inflorescence spicate- 
cjrmose, branches one to four inches long. Flowers on the 
plant numerous, on any one stem few, generaUy single, 
occasionally in pairs, borne on short downy pedicels, so 
short as to make many flowers appear sessile, most others 
subtended by leaves, and few free, all stiff and ascending. 
Calyx rarely more than two lines long, tipped with 
minute lanceolate teeth, and marked by only five broad 
grayish-green nerves. Petal-blade round, subentire, 
white with a dark centre : claw and filaments glabrous. 
Capsule as long as the calyx. ^ 

A species . falling under section Sufpruticos^ of 
Rohrbach's Monograph, and most nearly aUied to S. 
STENOBOTRYS, Boiss, et Hausshn. Rohrb. Mon. p. 195. 
It is, however, distinct in its more canescent stems, in 
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its narrower longer leaves, in its five-ribbed densely 
pilose not merely puberulous calyx, in its distinct 
carpophore, and in its emarginate petals. 

Found on the southern slopes of Jebel Si4ghah toward 
Wadi el-Jiidaid, April 19th, 1873. 
LONGiPETALA, Venten, Boiss. 1. c. p. 636. Rohrb. 1. c. p. 211. 
Northern slopes of Jebel 'Ausha*, Wiidl el-Hardmiyeh. 
HOLOSTEUM, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 148. 
UMBELLATUM, lAnn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 709. 
Wadi-sides, under rocks and shrubs. 
STELLARIA, lAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 149. 

MEDIA, lAnn, y. majob, JS^och. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 707.. 
Moist bed of WAdi ^Ayun Mus4. 
ALSINE, TTaAZe^ift. Lapp. 129. Boiss. FL Orient. I. p. 669. 
DECiPiENS, l^enzL Boiss. 1. c. p. 684. 

Bocky ridges west of es-Salt. 
PICTA, Sihth. et jSm. Boiss. 1. c. p. 687. 
Terraces in the valley of ez-Zarqd. 

TAMARISCINEiE. 
REAtTMURIA, Zinn, Benth. et. Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 161. 

PALiESTiNA, Zoiss, Diagn. Ser. I. No. 10. p. 10. FL Or. I. p. 760. 
Plains of el-Belqd. 

MAI.VAOXLSS. 
ALTH^A, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 200. 
HIKSUTA, Zinn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 824. 

Dry summits of Jebel Neb4' and Jebel el-M&slublyeh. 
ACAULis, Oa/va/n, Boiss. 1. c. p. 827. 

Rocky ground from MSstS-beh to Ma^ln. 
APTEROCAKPA, JF^end. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 830. 
Heights north of the plain el-Belqd. 
MALYA, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p- 201. 
8YLVESTRIS, Zinn. Boiss. FL Orient. I. p. 819. 

Heights between Khar4b Hasb4n and es-S4mIk. 
BOTUNDiFOLiA, Zinn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 820. 

Barren hills, from er-Rumaimin to Jebel el-MS^4blyeh 

LINTJM, Zin/n. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL L p. 242. 

y 
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Obiehtale, Boisa, Fl. Orient. I. p. 855. 

High ranges of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
PUBESCENS, liusseU, Boiss. 1. c. p. 860. 

Rocky limestone ground, abundant from Gilead to Moab 

zygophytiTiT: tr. 

FAGONIA, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 267. 
Arabica, Linn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 907. 

Buins, from Khirbet el-Buq^dn to Khar4b Hasb&n. 

GERANIAOE2L 

GERANIUM, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 272. 
TUBEROSUM, Linn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 872. 

Oak and pine forests of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
ERODIUM, Llier. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 272. 
CICUTARIUM, Linn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 890. 

Open, rocky heights, in the sod of banks and summits. 
GRUINUM, lAnn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 892. 

Wadi-slopes and way-sides, abundant around es-Salt. 
GLAUCOPHYLLUM, Aiton, Boiss. 1. c. p. 895. 

Shejarat et-Tabba*ah, northern slopes of Jebel 'Ausha^ 

rutaoea:. 

HAPLOPHYLLTJM, A. Juss. M6m. Mus. XVI. p. 464. Rut. 81. 
t. 17. • 

BuxBAUMii, Poiret, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 937. . 

Wixdi-beds in the Belqd plain, near Qastal and Ziz4'. 

TUBERCULATUM, FoTsh, BoisS. 1. C. p. 939. 

Eastern limits of el-Ghaur, wddies in Watdt en-ITa^am. 
PEGANXJM, Linn, feenth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 287. 
Harmala, fjirni, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 917. 

Plains and vales. Tell el-Meshtd to the Zarqd Ma^in. 

RHAMNEJE. 

BHAMNCS, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 377. 

Pal^stina, Boiss. Diagn. Ser. II. 1. p. 119. Fl. Or. II..p. 16. 
Near Khirbet 'Umm el-Jauzeh, north of Jebel 'Auaha*. 
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ANACARDIACE2L 

PISTACIA, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 419. 

PaLjEStina, i?om. Diagn. Ser. I. No. 9. p. 1. Fl. Orient. II. p. 6. 

Rocks, mountains, Miikais to Yajuz and *Ayun Mus4. 
LENTiscus, Zdnn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 8. 

Hedges, common on Jebel *Ajlun and Jebel 'Ausha^ 



liSGUMINOS^!. 

ANAGYRIS, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 465. 

FOETID A, Zdnn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 24. 

Thickets among the wddies of Jebel SawMeh. 
CALYCOTOME, Zink Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 481. 

viLLOSA, VaM. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 36. 
( Dry mountain ridges, Jebel 'Ausha^ 

ONONIS, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 485. 

ANTIQUORUM, Zinn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. 57. 

Declivities in el-Ghaur up to the rocky plateau. 

Natrix, Zinn. 3. tomentosa, Boiaa. 1. c. p. 58. 

Slopes and wddies of Jebel 'AushaS far east of es-Si^lt. 

ORNiTHOPODioiDES, ZAnn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 59. 

Khirbet 'Umm el- Jauzeh, wddies of Jebel Hadaib. 

BiFLORA, Desf. Boiss. 1. c. p. 60. 

Crest of the mountain at Mezar 'Ausha*. 
TRIGONELLA, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 486. 

FcENUM-GRuECUM, ZAnn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 70. 
Glades in the valley of ez-Zarq4. 

MoNSPELiACA, Zinn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 76. 

Turf on Open summits of Jebel 'Ausha'. 

HiEROSOLYMiTANA, Boiss. Diagn. Si^r. I. 9. p. 15. F. O. II. p. 81. 
Borders of Shejarat el-'Amiriyeh. 

MINIMA, sp. nov. 

Plantula annua, ramosa, 2-4-pollicaris, adpresse pilosa , 
.foliolis obovato-oblongis insigniter denticulatis ad basim 
cuneatis ; floribus 10-20 in capitulo oblongo longe pe- 
diinculato ; corolla flav4 calycem 5-dentatum superante ; 
dentibus calycinis 4 lanceolatis tubo sequilongis, infimo 
minore deltoideo ; legumine deflexo tereti monospermo 
piloso longe rostrato ; rostro patulo hand recurvato. 
An annual herb, two to four inches high, branching 
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several times from the crown of the root. Stems delicate, 
thinly clothed with short appressed white hairs. Stipules 
somewhat more than one-eighth of an inch long, filiform. 
Petiole slender, one and a half times as long as the blade. 
Leaves trifoliolate : leaflets three to four lines long, the 
odd one long-stalked, all obovate-oblong, cuneate at 
base, serrate toward the end with several fine sharp teeth, 
lightly white-silky beneath. Flowers ten to twenty, 
rather loosely arranged in a long-peduncled oblong ter- 
minal head, one-fourth of an inch long, becoming longer 
in fruit. Calyx subsessile, one line long, silky, cleft into 
four upper lanceolate teeth as long as the campanulate 
tube, and a fifth small and deltoid one. Corolla bright 
yellow, much exceeding the calyx in length. Legume 
three to four lines long, deflexed, terete, having only one 
seed near the base, and a long spreading pubescent beak. 
In habit and inflorescence approaching T. spicata, 
Smithy Boissier Fl. Orient. JI, p. 86 ; but it has not the 
narrow leaves, the linear-acuminate calyx teeth two to 
% three times as long as the tube, nor the much-recurved 

beak of that species 

Banks and wMi-terraces among the highest summits of 
Jebel 'Ausha^ 

RADIATA, Zinn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 90. 

B^gion of Khirbet el-Buq^dn, south of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
MEDICAGO, Zinn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. 487. 

OKBicuLARis, AIL Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 97. 

Copses and hedges, Gilead to Moab, abundant. 

TUBERCULATA, Willd, Boiss. 1. C. p. 99. 

Open banks, thickets, frequent on terraces of ez-ZSrqA. 

DENTICULATA, Willd. BoisS. 1. C. p. 102. 

Grassy lands around Jebel 'Ausha^ 

y. PENTACYCLA, BoisS, \, C. p. 103. 

Thickets and shady banks, W4di el-Hardmiyeh. 
LUPULINA, Linn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 105. 

Sodded heights of Jebel Sawadeh. 
rRIFOLIXJM, lAnn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 487. 
STELLATUM, lAnn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 121. 

Around the stones of Khirbet Zal, north-western de- 
clivity of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
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VELIVOLUM, sp, nOV. 

Herba subpedalis, parce et tenuiter sericea ; caule sim- 
plici erecto ; stipulis ovato-lanceolatis longe setaceo- 
acuminatis prseter partem centralem adnatum foliorum 
scariosis rubro-nerviis integerrimis ; foliolis lanceolatis 
acutis ; capitulis ovatis sublaxis ; calycis segmentis sBqua-> 
■^ libus setaceis usque ad tubum proprium triple breviorem 
divisis plumoso-ciliatis, corollse pallido-violacese adsequan-* 
tibus post anthesin stellatim patentibus ; tubo fructifero 
molliter sericeo, fere clauso. 

A silky pubescent annual, eight inches high, of a single 
stem, branching only at top into flower-heads. Stipules 
ample, made up of two very different parts, a leafy blade, 
winged by wide scariose margins strongly marked by 
four to five brownish red veins, the margins prolonged 
into attenuate tips free from the petiole. Leaflets en- 
tire, lanceolate, five to seven times as long as broad, 
acute. Heads oval or conical, loosely flowered. Calyx- 
tube ovoid, strongly ribbed, parting quite down to the 
tube into five equal setaceous ciliate divisions, which are 
three times as long as the tube, at length stellately 
spreading, often violet colored, and all lightly clothed 
with short silk. 

Most nearly allied to T. stellatum, Zdnn,, yet dif- 
fering in almost every part from it ; that species being 
villose throughout, branching from the root, bearing 
broad and short ovate dentate stipules, cuneate emargi- 
nate leaflets, pilose heads, and divisions of the calyx 
connate at the throat as well as broadly lanceolate. 

Forests and downs of Jebel es-Sauwaniyeh and Jebel 
'Ausha^ : collected April 2d, 1873. A specimen unnamed 
exists in the Kew Herbarium gathered on the walls of 
Jerusalem by Dawson Borrer. 

PURPUREUM, Loisel. Boiss. 1. c. p. 123. 
Copses in the valley of ez-Zarq^. 

CLYPEATUM, Linn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 129. 
Hedges of Wddi Sawadeh. 

EEiosPHCERUM, Boiss. Diagn. Ser. I. 9, p. 25. Fl. Or. II. p. 134. 
Dry forests of Bajmet ^Amiriyeh. 

PILULARE, Boiss. Diagn. Ser. I. No. 2. p. 29. Fl. Or. II. p. 135. 
Open, mountain ground on the east of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
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KESUPiNATUM, Zinn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 137. 

Northern borders of the plain el-Belqa. 
NERVULOSUM, J3oi8s, et Heldr, ft, Galileum, JBoiss, 1. c. p. 142. 

Dry hills east of es-Salt. 
AGRARIUM, JOinn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 153. 

Grassy summits of Jebel es-Sauwdniyeh. 
HYMENOCARPUS, Savi. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 489. 
ciRCiNNATUS, Zinn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 159. 
Fields of el-Belqa. 
LOTUS, Zinn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 490. 
Cbeticus, Zinn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 164. 

Thickets in Wddi SawAdeh. 
ORNiTHOPODioiDES, Zinn. Boiss. 1. c. 173. 

Copses and wMi- thickets in thei valley of ez-Z2.rq&. 
ASTEAGALUS, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 506. 
CRUCIATUS, Zink. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 225. 

Forest openings on the summit of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
HAMOSUS, Zinn. Boiss. 1. c, p. 238. 

Thickets near Shej2,rat et-Tabb4 ' ah. 
tuberculosus, DC. Boiss. 1. c.p. 239. 

Pine and Arbutus woodlands, near Jebel es-Sauwaniyeh. 
leucoph^us, Smith. DO. Prodr. II. p. 293. 

Thickets between Khii-bet Zai and Khirbet Jil^M. 
n. sp. ? nearest LEUCOPHiEUS, Smith. 

Summit-wadies of Jebel el-Masl4biyeh. 
oxYTROPiFOLius, Boiss. Diagn. Ser. I. 9. p. 37. Fl. Or. II. p. 246. 
Open, rocky ridges, Jebel 'Ausha^ to Jebel el-Masliibiyeh. 
Aleppicus, JBoiss. Diagn. Ser. I. No. 2. p. 5$. Fl. Or. 11. p. 274. 
Openings in forests on Jebel 'Ausha^ 
SC0RPlTJRUS,^Xt7i/i. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 508. 

MURiCATA, ZAnn. {3. l^vigata, JBoiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 178. 
Waste places in the ruin Kharab el-Buq^dn. 
CORONILLA, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 509. 
scorpioides, Zinn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 183. 
Open places in Wadi et-Tabba'ah. 
HIPPOCREPIS, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 510. 
\ UNisiLiQUOSA, Zinn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 184. 

Steep, shaded banks near JlPad and Jel^^id. 
ONOBRYCHIS, Gcertn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 511. 
Crista Galli, JOinn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 528. 
Thickets to the east of BSyS-dir es-SSlt. 
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VICIA, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL 1. p. 524. 
LUTEA, lAnn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 570. 

Wddi-banks of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
SATiVA, Linn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 574. 

Hill-sides and fields, common. 
PEREGRiNA, Linn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 576. 

Mountains, Khirbet Zai to Jebel el-MS.sI4biyeh. 
Narbonensis, Linn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 577. 

Fields near the crest of the mountains, north of es-SSlt, 
Pal^stina, Boiss, Diagn. Ser. I. No. 9. p. 116. Fl. Or. 11. p. 592. 

Thickets of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
Ervilia, Linn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 595. 

Shaded banks of Wadi el-Hardmiyeh. 
ERVUM, Linn, DC. Prodr. II. p. 366. 

Lens, Linn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 598. 

Old fields and wadi-bottoms, frequent. 
Orientale, Boiss, Diagn. Ser. I. 9. p. 115. Fl. Or. II. p. 598. 

Valley of ez-Zarqd and the ascents of Jebel 'Ausha*. 
LATHYETJS, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 526. 
Aphaca, Linn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 602. 

Grassy places in the wadies of es-Salt. 
SATivus, Linn, Boiss. L c. p. 606. 

Thickets and banks, common. 
OROBUS, Toum, DC. Prodr. 11. p. 376. 

SESSiLiFOLius, Slhth. et jSm, Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 618. 

Shady places in Wadi et-TS,bba'ah. 
PISUM, Li7in. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 527. 
ARVENSE, Linn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 623. 

Hills to the north of the plain el-Belqa. 
PROSOPIS, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 591. 
Stephaniana, WUld, Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. 633. 

Plains of the Jordan valley and terraces of ezZ&rqL 

ROSACE2!. 
AMYGDALUS, Linn. DC. Prodr. II. p. 530. 

COMMUNIS, Linn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 641. 

Frequent in wddies from Jebel 'Ausha' to ez-Z&rq&. 
POTERIUM, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 624. 

Gaillardoti, Boiss. Diagn. Ser. II. 2. p. 52. Fl. Or. II. p. 733. 
Forests west of Khirbet Zal. 
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SPiNOSUM, Jjinn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 734. 

Barren, mountain land, everywhere. 
PYRUS, lAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 626. 

Sybiaca, Boisa. Diagn. Ser. I. 10. p. 1. Pl.*Orient. li. p. 655. 
Frequent in the valleys and openings of Jebel ^Ajltln : 
Jebel 'Ausha^ to ^AyCln el-HummS-r. 
CRAT^GUS, lAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 626. 
Oeientalis, PaU, Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 660. 
Mountain-thickets, common. 

CRASSUIiACE2!. 
SEDXJM, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 659. 

Pal^stinum, Boiss. Diagn. Ser. I. 10. p. 18. Fl. Or. II. p. 793. 
Ledges and rocks of wadies, es-S3,lt to Hasban. 
TELMISSA, Fenzl, Plant, nov. Syrise. pugill. I. No. 50. p. 15. 
MICROCARPA, Smith. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 795. 

Thin soil on flat rocks, west of Kharab i^asban. 

UMBBLLIFEIUE. 
LAGGECIA, lAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 880. , 

CUMINOIDES, lAnn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 833. 

Crests of Jebel 'Ausha*, near Khirbet 'Umm el- Jauzeh. 
BUPLEURUM, lAnn, Bent, et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 886. 

PROTRACTUM, Link, et JEToffm. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 836. 

Eastern borders of the Jordan plain, el-Ghaur. 
NODiFLORUM, Sihth. Boiss. 1. c. p. 840. 

Eastern, desert portions of the plain el-Belqd. 
HELOSCIADIUM, Kochy Umb. p. 125. DC. Prodr. IV. p. 104. 
NODIFLORUM, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 856. 
Dripping grotto of ^Ayiin M^s4. 
SCANDIX, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 899. 
Iberica, M. B. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 915. 

Cover of thickets on the heights of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
MALABAILA, Hoffm. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI, I. p. 923. 
Sekakul, JRussdl. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 1057. 
Ascent from the Jordan, el-Ghaur to es-SSlti. 
rORDYLIUM, lAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 924. 
JEgyptiacum, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 1030. 

Ravine of Wadi ^Aytin M^lsa. 
Apulum, Linn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 1034. 
Banks of Wddl 'Ausha^ 
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BITOEA, Hoffm. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 926. 
TESTicuLATA, lAnn, Boiss. n. Orient. II. p. 921. 
Upper portion of WMi el-Har4miyeh. 
DTTRIEUA, Boiss, et EmU Diagn. PI. nov. Hisp. p. 14. 
HISPANICA, Boise, 1. c. 

Bocky ascents out of el-Ghaur to the plateau el-BelqA. 
CH^TOSCIADIXJM, Boissier, PL Orient. II. p. 1078. 
TRICHOSPERMUM, lAnn. Mant. 57. Boiss. 1. c. 
Copses of Wddi S§,wddeh. 
TORILIS, Spreng, TJmb. Prodr. p. 24. DC. Prodr. lY. p. 218. 
Anthriscus, Idnn, Boiss. FL Orient. II. p. 1081. 
Western declivities of Jebel SS,wddeh. 
CAXJCALIS, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 928; 
LEPTOPHYLLA, lAun. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 1084. 
Thicket-shades among the wddies of es-Salt. 
TURGENIA, Hoffm. Umb. p. 59. DC. Prodr. lY. p. 217. 
LATIFOLIA, Idnn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 1087. 
Brow of el-Ghaur, east of Khardb Hasbdn. 

CAFRIFOIiIACEiE. 

LONICERA, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. 11. p. 6. 
Etrusca, Santi, DC. Prodr. IV. p. 331. 

Climbing over shrubs, Jebel 'Ajl^, to Jebel 'Ausha 
and WMl 'A.yim Miisd. 

RX7BIACE2!. 

OALLIPELTIS, Stev. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 148. 
CucuLLARiA, LG, Prodr. IV. p. 613. 

Bed of Wadi Sawddeh, southern slopes of Jebel Neb^'. 
VAILLANTIA, DO. Benth. et Hook. Gen. Pl.H. p. 148. 
MURALis, Linn, DC. Prodr. IV. p. 614. 

High wddies of Jebel es-§auwaniyeh. 
GALIUM, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL 11. p. 149. 
BoccoNi, AU, DC. 'Prodr. IV. p. 594. 
Pine forests of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
n. sp. ? nearest BoccoNi, All, 

Thickets in the vales of ez-Zarqd,. 
. CORONATUM, Sm. et Sihth, DC. 1. c. p. 605. 

Terraces, stone heaps, rocks around es-Salt. 
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Aparine, lAnn. DC. 1. c. p. 608. 

North-western declivities of Jebel 'AusW. 
MERICARP-^A, JBoiss, Diagn. III. p. 51. B. et H. Gen. PL II. p. 149. 
VAiLLANTioiDES, JSoiss. 1. c. p. 52. Walpers, Rep. Bot. Syst. VL p. 9 
Wadies of Jebel 'Ausha^ and Jebel el-Maslubiyeh. 
ASPERULA, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. n. p. 150. 
ABVENSis, Zinn, DC. Prodr. IV. p. 581. 

Fields, from the valley ez-Zarqd to the plain el-Belq4. 

VAIiERIANEAL 

VALERIANA, Idnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen PI. II. p. 154. 
siSYMBRiiFOLiA, Desf. DC. Prodr. IV. p. 641. 

Summit of Jebel 'Ausha', Khirbet el-Buq^dn. 
VALERIANELLA, Mcench. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. IL p. 156. 
DENTATA, D 0. Prodr. IV. p. 627. 

Mountain-thickets south of the crest of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
CORONATA, DC. 1. c. p. 628. 

Wddl-sides and fields, from es-Salt to the Z3xqa Ma^in. 
VESiCARiA, Mcench, DC. 1. c. p. 628. 

Brushy w^di-sides above es-Salt. 
SoYERi, BvAihinger, Walpers, Ann. Bot. Syst. II. p. 800. 
Declivities of Jebel Neba' toward Wadi el-Jiidaid. 
n. sp. ? nearest Soyeri, Buck, 

Thickets and open beds, Jebel 'Ausha* to el-Belql 

DIFSACE2!. 

CEPHALARIA, Schrad, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL II. p. 159. 
Sybiaca, Schrad&r. DC. Prodr. IV. p. 648. 

Wheat-fields around Kiiarab Hasbdn. 
SETOSA, Boissier, Diagn. Ser. I. No. 2. p. 107. 

Crest of Jebel 'Ausha' close to Mezar en-Nebi. 

TENELLA, sp, UOV, 

Herba annua, semi-sesquipedalis, glabra ; foliis oblanceo- 
latis acutis insequaliter serratis prope basim pinnati- 
partitis, segmentis lateralibus minutis lanceolatis ssepius 
3-jugis ; capitulis parvis globosis longe pedunculatis ; 
bracteis exterioribus deltoideo-orbiculatis purpureo tinc- 
tis, interioribus subulato-aristatis ; corollis tubulosis 
sericeis ; invoUucelli tubo quadrangiilo sericeo, angulis 
in setas tubo breviores productis. 
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An annual plant, growing from six to eighteen inches 
high, rarely branching till the summit of the primary- 
axis, then in regular centrifugal inflorescence, free from 
bristles. Stems strongly sulcate. Leaves firm, ascend- 
ing, one to two inches long, below deeply and irregularly 
incised or generally divided to the midrib into three 
pairs of linear-lanceolate segments, above expanding into 
an ovate sharply serrate acute blade. Petioles one to 
three inches long, rigid, arcuate-patent. Heads globose 
one-fourth to one-third of an inch in diameter^ Scales 
Bcariose, deltoid-orbiculate, the lowest pair colorless and 
blunt, the remainder subtending the florets violet-tinted 
and ending in fine sharp cusps. Involucel one-eighth of 
an inch long, tetragonal, clothed with short white silk, each 
angle produced into a seta not half as long as the tube. 
Corolla two lines in length, having blunt teeth less 
than half as long. 

Nearest C. setosa, JBoisa. Diagn. I. No. 2. p. 107 , 
but a much smaller plant, quite free from bristles, 
leaves less compound, and setse of the involucel, as well 
as awns of the involucral scales, much shorter. 

Collected on the highest summits of the mountain 
eastward from Mezar Nebl 'Ausha^, April 8th, 1873. 
SCABIOSA, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. 159. 
PEOLIPERA, Linn, DC. Prodr. IV. p. 655. 

Grain-fields and borders of the plain el-Belqd, 
Palestina, Linn, DC. 1. c. 

Verdant wadies of Jebel el-M^ldblyeh. 
Aleppica, DC, 1. c. 

Eastern plains around Qastal, el-Meshta, and Ziza'. 
PTEEOCEPHALUS, VaUl DC. Prodr. IV. p. 652. 

BREVIS, Coutt DC. 1. C. 

Uncultivated nooks in the wddies of Jebel SJlw4deh. 

COMPOSITE!. 
FILAGO, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 299. 
Germanica, Linn. DC. Prodr. VL p. 247. 
Dry, barren ground, abundant. 
PHAGNALON, Cass, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 304. 
RUPESTRE, LC. Prodr. V. p. 396. 

Bidges and declivities of Jebel SSlw4deh. 
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GYMNAERHENA, Desf, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL H. p. 337. 
MicRANTHA, Bcsf. DC. Prodr. V. p. 374. 

Hard, rocky ground to the north of el-*Al. 
PALLENIS, Ca88. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 340. 
SPiNOSA, Cobs, DC. Prodr. V. p. 487. 

Wheat-fields around Khardb Hasb4n. 
ANACYCLUS, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL II. p. 419. 
MEMBRANACEA, LahUl, PL Syr. Dec. III. t. 9. 

Borders of the desert, el-Mesh t^ and Ziz4'. 
ACHILLEA, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL II. p. 419. 
TOMENTOSA, Linn. DC. Prodr. VI. p. 30. 

Bidges on the southern breast of Jebel 'Ausha*. 
ANTHEMIS, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL II. p. 420. 
CoTULA, 1)0. Prodr. VL p. 13. 

Patches about Khirbet Zai, upper valley of ez-ZILrq^ 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL II. p. 424. 
SEGETUM, Linn. DC. Prodr. VI. p. 64. 

Wadies leading down from Shef^ el-Mentarah. 
CORONARIUM, Linn. DC. 1. c. 

Descents of Jebel 'Ausha^ near ShejSrat et-Tibbd^ah. 
SENECIO, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL II. p. 44Q. 
VERNALis, Waldst. et Kit. DC. Prodr. VI. p. 345. 

Hills, from Jebel 'Ausha^ to Jebel el-Masl4biyeh. 
CALENDULA, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL 11. p. 464. 
ARVENSis, Linn. DC. Prodr. VI. p. 452. 

Neglected fields, frequent. 
STELLATA, Cav. DC. 1. c. p. 454. 

Thickets and open ground, common. 
CHABDINIA, Desf. Benth. et Hook. G«n. PL IL p. 464. 
XERANTHEMOiDES, Desf. DC. Prodr. VL p. 530. 
Ledges and dry ridges north-east of es-S^t. 
ATEACTYLIS, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL II. p. 465. 
CANCELLATA, Linn. DC. Prodr. VI. p. 550. 

Waste places in and around Khirbet el-Buq^dn. 
PEOLIPERA, Loissier, Diagn. Ser. I. No. 10. p. 96. 

Sandstone barrens at the base of the mountains, el-Ghaur. 
CNICUS, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL IL p. 468. 
Hermonis, JBoiss. 

Heights to the east of es-Salt. 
ONOPORDON, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL IE. p. 469. 
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ELONGATUM, Lam. DC. Prodr. VI. p. 618. 

Among the old stones of Khardb Hasbdn. 
CRUPINA, Cass, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. 11. p. 476. 
VULGARIS, Caas. DC. Prodr. VI. p. 565. 

In the ruins of el-Buq*dn, southern Jebel 'Ausha% 
CENTATJEEA, lAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 477. 
DEPRESSA, Bieh, DC. Prodr. VI. p. 578. 

Shady places in and around Khirbet Zal. 
ERYNGioiDES, Lam, DC. 1. c. p. 590. 

Sandy barrens on the east of the Jordan plains, el-Ghaur, 
Calcitrapa, Linn, DC. 1. c. p. 597. 

Fields and waste places, common. 
AMMOCYANUS, Boiss, Diagn. Ser. I. No. 10. p. 109. 

Eastern, desert parts of Sahl el-Belq4. 

MYRIOCEPHALA, Schulz, 

Mountain-slope between ^Ayiin Mtis4 and Jebel Slaghah. 
RHAPONTICUM, DC. Prodr. VI. p. 663. 
PYGALffiUM, DC, 1. c. p. 665. 

Deserts of el-Belqd, Burj Zizd' and Khdn ez-Zeblb. 
CARTHAMUS, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 483. 
DENTATUM, DC. Prodr. VI. p. 611. 

Water-shed, plateau between Hasban and Shefd Neb4'. 
n. sp.? sect. Centrophyllum. 

Sandstone bases of the mountains in the Ghaur. 
CATANANCHE, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. n. p. 505. 
LUTEA, LAnn. DC. Prodr. VII. 1. p. 83. 

Ridges, from the valley of ez-ZarqA to Jebel SMghah. 
CICHORIUM, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 50*6. 
• Intybus, Linn, DC. Prodr. VII. 1. p. 84. 
Dry hills around el-'Al and Hasban. 
TOLPIS, Adans. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL II. p. 508. 
ALTissiMA, Pers. DC. Prodr. VEI. 1. p. 86. 
Waste portions of Sahl el-Belqd. 
RHAGADIOLUS, Juss, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 510. 
POLYMORPHA, DC, Prodr. VII. 1. p. 81. 
Open, gravelly ground, frequent. 
CREPIS, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL II. p. 513. 
POLYMORPHA, Wollr. DC. Prodr. VII. 1. p. 162. 

Shades and thickets, frequent. 
SiEBERi, Boiss, Diagn. Ser. I. No. 11. p. 53. 
Forests of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
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LACTUCA, Idnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 524. ^ 
Cbetica, 2)65/ DC. Prodr. VII. 1. p. 137. 

Among the ruins on the second summit of Jebel ^i^hah. 
PICRIDIUM, Desf, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 527. 
Oeientale, do. Prodr. VII. 1. p. 182. 

Borders and fallow fields of Sahl el-Belq&. 
TRAGOPOGON, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. 11. p. 530. 
PORRIFOLIUM, Idnn, DC. Prodr. VII. 1. p. 113. 
Deep valleys of Jebel Hadaib. 
UROSPERMUM, JScop. Benth. etHook. Gen. PI. II. p. 531. 
PiCROlDES, Deaf. DC. Prodr. VII. 1. p. 116. 
Dry hills to the east of es-Salt. 
SCORZONERA, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 531. 
PAPPOSA, DO. Prodr. VIL 1. p. 119. 

Wheat-fields of el-Belql 
HUMiLis, Zinn. DC. 1. c. p. 120. 

Southern slopes of Jebel Neb4' and Jebel §ldghah. 

OAMPANULAOE^I. 

CAMPANULA, Fuchs. DC. Prodr. VII. 2. p. 457. 
Rapunculus, Zinn. DC. 1. c. p. 480. 

Forest shades, Jebel Ma'isard to Jebel 'Ausha*. 
STELLARis, Boiss. Diagn. Ser. I. No. 11. p. 63. 

Low, rocky hills bordering the plain el-Belq4, 

ERIOACE2!. 

ARBUTUS, Tourn. DC. Prodr. VII. 2. p. 581. 
Andrachne, Zinn. DC. 1. c. p. 582. 

Groves and thickets, Jebel ^AjlAn to Jebel 'Ausha^ 

PRIMUIiAO£!2!. 

CYCLAMEN, Zinn. DC. Prodr. VIII. p. 56 
Persicum, Mill. DC. 1. c. p. 57. 

Rocks, ledges, mountains ; common. 
ASTEROLINUM, ZAnk et Hoffm. DC. Prodr. VIIL p. 68, 
LINUM-STELLATUM, Zink et Hoff. DC. 1. 0. 

Stony bed of wadies north-west of es-Salf. 
ANAGALLIS, Toum. DC. Prodr. VIIL p. 69. 
ARVENSis, ZAnn. DC. 1. c. 
WMi-beds, abundant. 
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SAMOLUS, Linn. DC. Prodr. YIH. p. 72. 
Valerandi, Linn, DC. I. c. p. 73. 

Entrance to the grotto of ^Aytn MAbA. 

OUEIAOEAL 
OLEA, Tov/m. DC. Prodr. VIII. p. 283. 
EuROPiEA, Linn, DC. 1. c. p. 284. 

Glens of Jebel 'Ausha^ occasionally ; but abundant 
on the highest summits of Jebel 'Ajlto, near Qiryet 
EAjIb and Khirbet Ratmeh. 

APbcYNACE2I. 
VINCA, Linn. DC. Prodr. YIII. p. 381. 

HERBACEA, Woldst. et Kit. DC. 1. c. p. 383. 

Highest basin just south of Tell el-MentSrah, vineyards, 

OONVOLVULACBiE. 
CONTOLVULUS, Linn. DC. Prodr. IX. p. 399. 
DoRYCHNiUM, Linn. DC. 1. c. p. 403. 

Arid ridges eastward of Khardb Hasbin. 
TRICOLOR, Linn, DC. 1. c. p. 405. 

Wddi-side beneath the Greek cemetery S&rah, es-SJUt. 
ARVENSis, Linn, DC. 1. c. p. 406. 

Mountain-bases, eastern limits of the Jordan plains. 
ALTHiEOiDES, Linn. DC. 1. c. p. 409. 

Headlands, from el-*Al and Hasbdn eastward. 
CUSCTJTA, Tov/m. DC. Prodr. IX. p. 452. 
Epilinum, Wdh, DC. 1. c. 

Herbs and shrubby mints from one Zarq4 to the other. 

B0RRAGINZI2!. 

HELIOTROPIUM, Towm. DC. Prodr. IX. p. 532. 
ROTUNDiPOLiuM, Sieh. DC. 1. c. p. 536. 
' Dry banks around ^Ain J&diir and Maqbarat S&rah. 

ECHIUM, Buek. DC. Prodr. X. p. 13. 
viOLACEUM, Limi. DC. 1. c. p. 22. 

Neglected ground, from ez-Zarq4 to the Zllrq& Ma^in. 
NONNEA, Medik. DC. Prodr. X. p. 27. 
VENTRicosA, QHseb. DC. 1. c. p. 33. 
Wheat-fields of el-Belql 
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SYMPHYTUM, Toum. DC. Prodr. X. p. 36. 

Pal«stinum, Boiss, Diagn. Ser. I. No. 11. p. 94. 

Shadows of rocks, grottoes in the wAdies of es-Salt. 
ANCHUSA, Zinn. DC. Prodr. X. p. 41. 
Italica, JRetz, DC. 1. c. p. 47. 

Ledges of rocky hills around es-Salt. 
Milleri, Hortul, ex Willd, DC. 1. c. p. 49. 

Eastern ranges and wddies of Jebel 'Ausha*. 
ONOSMA, Zinn, DC. Prodr. X. p. 67. 
ECHioiDES, Zinn, DC. 1. c. p. 61. 

Declivities from es-Sa,lt, HasbAn, eastward to el-Ghaur. 
LITHOSPERMUM, Toum, . DC. Prodr. X. p. 73. 
TENUiFLORUM, Zinn, DC. 1. c. p. 75. 

Ridges of Jebel 'Ausha^ to the hills around el-Belq4. 
ALKANNA, Tausch, DC. Prodr. X. p. 97. 

STRiGOSA, JBoiss, et Hohenh. DC. 1. c. p. 101. 
Rocks and ridges of Jebel Sawddeh. 
ASPERTJGO, Toum, DC. Prodr. X. p. 145. 
PROCUMBENS, ZAnn, DC. 1. c. p. 146. 

Upland wddi-beds westward from es-Salt. 
CYNOGLOSSUM, Toum, DC. Prodr. X. p. 146. 
PICTOM, Aiton, DC. 1. c. p. 147. 

Thickets on the sides of Jebel es-§auwAnlyeh. 
CERINTHOPSIS, Kotachy, Plant. Iter Cilicio-Kurdicum. 
POLiosA, sp, nov, 

Planta perennans, sesqui-bipedalis, glabra ; foliis radi- 
calibus maximis 1-1|— pedalibus longe petiolatis late 
lanceolatis repandis integerrimis obtusis, caulinis crebris 
sessilibus ovatis flores laxe corymboso-paniculatos subsu- 
perantibus ; sepalis foliaceis ligulatis corolla lin. 4 longd 
vixbrevioribus ; corollse lobis angustis tubo cylindiico lon- 
gioribus, fomicibus parvis deltoideis ; antheris linearibus 
fauci corollse insertis subsessilibus lobis cequilongis ; nucu- 
lis latis depresso-globosis glochidiis brevissimis muricatis. 
A glabrous perennial one and a half to two feet in 
height, branching only at the top of the stem into leafy 
inflorescence. Radical leaves numerous, long-petiolate, 
ovate-lanceolate, repand, obtuse, often nearly as tall as 
the plant ; cauline leaves close, sessile, narrowing to the 
base, erect, broadly ovate, three to four by four to five 
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inches in size, wavy, perfectly entire and blunt ; all thin, 
glaucous beneath. Flowers in a terminal close irregu- 
lar corymb, half-concealed among the upper leaves, also 
hidden by leafy bracts on the main branches. Calyx 
4-5 lines deep, divided to the base into 5 ligulate foli- 
aceous blunt lobes. Corolla slightly exceeding the 
calyx, below tubular, above like the calyx, divided into 
5 narrow obtuse segments somewhat longer than the 
tubular portion. Anthers linear, sagittate, subsessile at 
the throat, nearly as long as the corolla-divisions. For- 
nices minute, deltoid. Nutlets half an inch in diameter, 
depressed semi-spheroids, their entire surface rough by 
hard short deltoid points. Pedicels elongating in finiit. 

A plant allied to Solenanthus cerinthoides, Boiss. 
Diagn. Ser. I. No. 11, p. .127, and to C. Kurdica, Kot- 
schy^ Plant. Iter Cilicio-Kurdicum, No. 463, hitherto 
the only species of the genus. Of the last, fruiting 
specimens in the Kew Herbarium differ from this plant 
in their amplexicaul leaves and cylindrical murications 
of the fruit. By the addition of this species Cerin- 
THOPSis is confirmed as a good genus, differing from 
SoLENANTHUS chiefly in the stamens. 

Gathered in WMi el-Hardmiyeh at the edge of 
forests along the open valley-ground, April 10th, 1873. 
PODONOSMA, Boiaa. Diagn. Ser. I. No. 11, p. 113. 
Syriaca, Boisa. 1. c. p. 114. 

Edges of dry rocks, everywhere. 

SOROPHUIiARIACEJEl 

VERBASCTJM, Linn. DC. Prodr. X. p. 225. 
tJNDULATUM, Lo/m, DC. 1. c. p. 232. 

Ascents from the Jordan valley to the plateau. 
LINARIA, Juaa. DC. Prodr. X. p. 266. 
^GYPTiACA, Bvm, DC. 1. c. p. 269. 

Among the stones of Khirbet el-Buq^dn. 
SIMPLEX, I) O, 1. c. p. 280. 

Hill-sides to the north of BSjmet ^Amirlyeh. 
ANTIRRHINUM, lAnn, DC. Prodr. X. p. 290. 
Orontium, lAnn, DC. 1. c. 

Banks^ on heights from Jebel 'Ausha^ to Jebel Neb&\ 
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SCBOPHULARIA, Idnn. DC. Prodr. X. p. 302. 

MACROPHYLLA, ^0188. Diagn. Ser. I. No. 12. p. 32. 

Wet banks below the grotto of ^Ajim MAs&. 
RUBEiCAULis, JBoiss, Diagn. Ser. I. No. 12, p. 34. 

WMl-banks to the north-west of er-Bumalmln, 
XANTHOGLOSSA, Boiss, Diagn. Ser. T. No. 12, p. 38. 

Forests in the valley of ez-ZarqA. 
VERONICA, Linn. DO. Prodr. X. p. 458. 
Anagallis, lAnn, DC. 1. c. p. 467. 

Beside all springs and running waters. 
Sybiaca, Bcem, et Schult DC. 1. c. p. 484. 

Wddi-beds above es-Salt. 
CYMBALARIA, JBertoUni, DC. 1. c. p. 488. 

Rocks along the northern border of el-Belq&. 
HEDER-ffiPOLiA, Zdnn. DC. 1. c. p. 488. 

Dry banks near ShefA ^ Amirlyeh. 
EUFRAGIA, Grisebach. DC. Prodr. X p. 542. 
LATiFOLiA, Griseh, DC. 1. c. 

Openings in Wddl ShejSrat et-TS,bb4^ah. 

OROBANCACEJE. 

PHELIP^A, Toit/m. DC. Prodr. XI. p. 4. 
RAMOSA, C,A. Meyer, DC. 1. c. p. 8. 

Wddl-sides south of es-Salt, on the road to HasbAn. 
INCANA, ap, nov, 

Subpedalis, insigniter albo-tomentosa ; squamis angusto- 
lanceolatis obtusis patentibus intus nudis ; spicA sub- 
clavatA dens^ cauli sequilong^ ; bracteis deltoideo-lanceo- 
latis dorso lanugineis ; bracteolis 2 ligulatis lanuginosia 
calycem superantibus ; calycis lobis 5 oblongis obtusis 
dense ciliatis tubo longioribus, infimo naviculari, supremo 
minori subacuto ; corollse pallido-purpurese tubo amplo 
parum supeme curvato calyce duplo longiore, lobis latis 
rotundis intus pilosis ; antheris calcaratis valde lanigeris ; 
stigmate subintegro. 

A thick-set parasite, less than a foot in height, stem 
somewhat woody, covered, together with the under face 
of its long widely-spreading scales, by a close white 
tomentum, the upper half a dense clavate spike of large 
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flowers. Bracts and the two bractlets of the flowers 
equally long, longer than the calyx-lobes and, in like 
manner, densely lanose. Calyx campanulate, shallow, the 
four upper lobes blunt, short yet exceeding the tube in 
length, the lowermost navicular, the fifth or uppermost 
much smaller than the rest, all closely ciliate with snowy 
hairs. Corolla an inch long, pale purple, its tube nearly 
half an inch across, supplied with a pilose ring at the in- 
sertion of the filaments, slightly curved; lobes deeply 
cut, three to four lines broad, round, except one slightly 
emarginate representing the upper lip, all roughly pilose 
within. Filaments naked : the spurred anthers united 
by abundant cottony hairs. Stigma broader than long, 
subentire. 

Allied to P. SALSA, C A, Meyer ^ Keuter in DC. 
Prodr. XI. p. 12. In our plant the bracts, etc., are 
far more lanose, the corolla-tube is shorter and less 
curved, its lobes are deeper, its anthers are strongly 
spurred. 

Found scattered over the rolling summits of Tell el- 
Meshtd, on the eastern confines of the Belqa plain, April 
28th, 1873. 

LUTEA, Desf, DC. 1. c. p. 13. 

Deep soil of the Jordan bottom, Meshra* Ddmiyeh. 
OROBANCHE, IAm.n. DC. Prodr. XI. p. 15. 

MINOR, Sutton, DC. 1. 0. p. 29. 

Oak-openings on the northern slope of Jebel 'Ausha^ 

Pakestina, Renter, DC. 1. c. p. 718. 

Valley of ez-Zarqa, near Khirbet ed-Dirah. 

AOANTHAOEJE3. 

ACANTHODIUM, Ddile, DC. Prodr. XI. p. 273. 
SPicATUM, Del, DC. 1. c. p. 274. 

Sandstone ridges of WS,t4t en-Na^am, eastern el-Ghaur. 

LABIATJEI. 

MICROMERIA, Bentham. DC. Prodr. XII. p. 212. 
NERVOSA, JBenth, DC. 1. c. p. 218. 

Rocks and ledges, Jebel 'Ausha* to Jebel el-MasKibiyeh. 
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SALYIA, lAnn. DC. Prodr. XII. p. 262. 
PINNATA, Linn. DC. 1. c. p. 266. 

Crest of the mountain near Mezar Nebi 'Ausha^ 
Indica, Linn, DC. 1. c. p. 278. 

Among the fallen walls of Khirbet Zal, vale ez-ZarqA. 

GRAVEOLENS, Vohl. DC. 1. C. p. 279. 

Descending ridges of Jebel Saw4deh. 
Syeiaca, Linn. DC. 1. c. p. 279. 

Head-waters of W4di Shu^aib, near es-Salt. 
Peratica, sp, nov. 

Suffrutescens, bi-tripedalis, hispidula; foliis caulinis 2 
msiximis (8-12 pollicares longis 3-4 latis) obovatis 
repando-sinuatis insequaliter et duplicato dentatis, denti- 
bus glanduloso-mucronulatis ; verticillastris ramoto-spi- 
catis ; bracteis late deltoideis vel reniformibus cnspi- 
datis; calycis hirti segmentis tubo J-J brevioribns 
subsequilongis subulatis ; coroll4 pollicari roseo-purpiire4. 

Lower part of the stem perennial, sujffrutescent. 
Leaves at the time of flowering only one pair placed 
half-way between the woody base and the panicle, of 
large size (three to four inches wide by eight to twelve 
long) repand-sinuate, more or less deeply as well as 
doubly serrate, mucronate, midrib and larger veins 
on both sides, together with the lower part of the stem, 
lightly hispidulous. False whorls scattered in a widely- 
branching panicle eighteen inches in length, puberu- 
lent. Bracts round-deltoid, becoming reniform toward 
the end of the branches, cuspidate. Calyx hairy; ifcs 
segments short, one-fourth to one- third the length of the 
tube, nearly equal, setaceous. Flowers an inch or rather 
more in length, bright rosy-purple in color. 

A species resembling S. Indica, Linn., yet more closely 
S. PRATENSis, Linn., of England, and S. dichroa, JSooker 
/. Bot. Mag. No. 6004, of the Atlas Mountains : differ- 
ing from all in its suffrutescent character, single pair 
of large stem-leaves, and showy purple flowers. 

Found in the forest-openings on the heights of eastern 
Jebel 'AushaS April 10th, 1873. 
Hierosolymitana, JBoiss. Diagn. Ser. L No. 12, p. 61. 
Forest-covered slopes of Jebel 'Ausha^ northward. 
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CLA5TDESTINA, Lkm. DC. 1. C. p. 294. 

Groves in the valley of ez-Zarq4, Khirbet ed-Dirah. 
ZIZYPHORA, lAnn, DC. Prodr. XII. p. 364. 
CAPiTATA, Linn, DC. 1. c. p. 366. 

Dry w4dies in the region of Jll^4d and Tell el-Meshrifeh. 
LALLEMANTIA, Fiach. et Meyer. DC. Prodr. XII. p. 404. 
IbebicA, Fisch, et Meyer. DC. 1. c. 

Northern slopes of Jebel SawMeh. 
SCUTELLARIA, Linn. DC. Prodr. XIL p. 412. 
FRUTicosA, Leaf. DC. 1. c. p. 413. 

Eastern branches of Jebel 'Ausha* southward to Z}z4'. 
MARRUBITJM, Bmth. DC. Prodr. XIL p. 447. 

VULGARE, Linn. jS. lanatum, JBenth. DC. 1. c. p. 453. 
Downs of the plain el-Belq4. 
STACHYS, Linn. DC. Prodr. XIL p. 462. 
LiBANOTiCA, JBenth. DC. L c. 

Around ruins, 'Umm el-Jauzeh to Jebel el-Masl4blyeh. 
LAMIUM, JBenth. DC. Prodr. XII. p. 503. 
RECTUM, Schenk. DC. 1. c. p. 606. 

Neglected spots in the wadies around es-SSlt. 
AMPLEXicAULE, Ijinn. DC. 1. c. p. 508. 

Northern sides of Jebel Neb4' and Jebel SiAghah. 
BALLOTA, JBenth. DC, Prodr. XII. p. 516. 
UKDULATA, Benth. DC. 1. c. p. 517. 

Rocky declivities ; plains of the Jordan to the plateau. 
PHLOMIS, R. Br. DC. Prodr. XII. p. 537. 
NissoLii, Linn. DC. 1. c. p. 538. 

Wheat-fields and fallow ground of el-Belql 
PUNGENS, WUld. DC. 1. c. p. 542. 

Way-sides along the water-shed, from Hasbdn to Ma^ln. 
Syriaca, Boiss. Diagn. Ser. I. No. 12, p. 89. 

Acclivity of el-Ghaur to Kharab Hasbdn, and eastward. 
PEASITJM, Li/nn. DC. Prodr. XIL p. 556. 
MAJUS, JOinn. DC. 1. c. 

Thickets, north of Jebel 'Ausha^ Khirbet ed-Dlrah. 
TEUCRIUM, Ldnn. DC. Prodr. XII. p. 574. 
PoLiUM, JOinn. DC. 1. c. p. 591. 

Arid hills on the eastern border of the Jordan plain. 
AJUGA, Benth. DC. Prodr. XII. p. 595. 
Orientalis, J^nn, DC. 1. c. p. 596. 

Open banks and hill-tops, among rocks. 
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IvA, Schreh&r. DO. 1. c. p. 600. 

Range between el-Belq4, JtilQl and MMebl 

PLUMBAQINAOUJEL 
STATIOE, WiUd. DC. Prodr. XII. p. 634. 
Thouini, Viv. DC. 1. c. p. 636. 

Dry w4di-sides, most abundant in ascents from el-Ghaur. 

SOLANAOEiB. 

MANDRAGOEA, Totim. DC. Prodr. XIII. 1. p. 465. 
VERNALis, JBert, DC. 1. c. p. 466. 

In the deep earth of grain and fallow fields^ frequent. 
HYOSCYAMUS, Toum. DC. Prodr. XIII. 1. p. 546. 
PINNATIFIDUS, ScMecht, DO. 1. 0. p. 547. 

Way-sides in the wheat south of Khardb Hasbdn. 
AUREUS, Zdnn, DC. 1. c. p. 649. 

Old walls, Mez4r Nebi 'Ausha^ ; also on natural ledges. 

PLANTAGINAOEJE. 
PLANTAGO, Zinn. DC. Prodr. XIII. 1. p. 694. 
Obetica, Zinn, DC. 1. c. p. 706. 
p, tomentella, var. nov. 

Tota herba vix cano-pubescens. 

Leaves, peduncles, bracts scarcely thin-silky : in strong 
contrast with the type which is densely rufose-villous 
in every part. 

Dry soddy banks on the crest of Jebel 'Ausha^, April 
3d, 1873. 
PBLfiopis, sp. nov, 

Herba annua, acaulis, 3-5-pollicaris, laxe pilosa; foliis 
csespitosis linearibus erectis a medio utrinque longe 
attenuatis trinerviis supra glabrescentibus integris vel 
in parte superiori semel incisis segmentis iniparibus 
et ssepe arete linearibus modice curvatis; peduncidis 
2-4 foliis sequilongis ; capitulo oblongo dense lanuginoso 
15-25 floro; bracteis latis scariosis herbaceo-carinatis ; 
corollse lobis rotundis reflexis albo-scariosis basi rubidis ; 
seminibus 2-3 oblongo-cylindiicis Isevibus nitidofuscis. 

An acaulescent annual three to five inches in height, 
sending up leaves and peduncles from a tuft borne upon 
a slender root. Leaves five to ten suberect, grassy and 
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thin, narrowly linear three to five inches long, from the 
middle tapering gradually to each end; acute, the smaller 
entire, others near the apex once forwardly incised on 
each margin in short linear segments curved upwards, 
never opposite ; all three-nerved, smooth above, becom- 
ing free or nearly so from hairs beneath. Peduncle as 
long as the leaves, slender, yet straight, soffc-silky. 
Flowers fifteen to twenty-five in a close short-cylindri- 
cal white wooUy head. Bracts one to one and a half 
lines broad, round at the apex, scariose, with an her- 
baceous keel, lanuginose on the back. Corolla-lobes 
round, thin and transparent, reflexed, one-third as long 
ai the capsule, yellowish red toward the point of at- 
tachment, so forming a dark centre. Capsules as long as 
their bracts, naked, holding two to three oblong-cylin- 
drical, smooth, shining-brown seeds. 

A species belonging to section Leucopsyllium, in gen* 

1 eral habit resembling P. decumbens, Forsk,^ from which 

it stands distinct in its thin smooth or glabrescent leaves, 

white-downy head, smaller corolla lobes, and shining 



Found in the enclosure of the ruined fortress, el- 
Meshtd, between el-Belq4 and the desert, April 26th, 
1873. Possibly an immigrant from western Arabia by 
the carriage of Hajj caravans. 

LANCEOLATA, lAuYl, DC. 1. C. p. 714. 

Hill-sides of Maqbarat S^rah, just below es-Salt. 
CoBONOPUs, lAnn, DC. 1. c. p. 732. 

. Eastern, arid portions of the plain el-Belq4. 
Psyllium, Linn, DC. 1. c. p. 734. 

Open ridges and sides. of w4dies, frequent. 
AKENARiA, W. et Kit, DC. 1. c. p. 735. 

Heights to the south of WAdi el-Har4mlyeh. 

SALSOIiAOBJEI. 
BETA, Towm. DC. Prodr. XIII. 2. p. 54. 
VULGARIS, Moq. DC. 1. c. p. 55. 

Water- shed and inclinations toward the Jordan valley. 
CHENOPODIUM, Moquin, DC. Prodr. XIII. 2. p. 61. 
MURALE, Idnn, DC. 1. c. p. 69. 

Terraces in the ascents from el-Ghaur to el-Belq4. 
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ATBIPLEX, Gasrtn, DC. Prodr. XHI. 2. p. 90. 
BOSEA, lAnn, DC. 1. c. p. &2. 

At tlie bases of saliferous sandstones, along el-Ghaur. 
CYNOCRAMBE, Dio8c. Sp. PL Spreng. 3130. DO. Pr. XVII. p. 33. 
PBOSTRATA, Gosrtm,, Sp. PL Spr. L c. DC. L c. 
Fields in the yioinitj of Khar4b Hasb4n. 

PARONTOHHSAL 

PARONTCHIA, Jubb. DC. Prodr. III. p. 370. 

ABGENTEA, Lam, Boiss. n. Orient. I. p. 745. 
Exposed places, barren soil everywhere. 

EUPHORBIEJE]. 
EUPHORBIA, lAnn, DC. Prodr. XY. p. 7. 

Cybirensis, Boi88, Diagn. Ser. I. 7, p. 89. DC. L c. p. 118. 

Open hills on the south-east of es-Salt, to ^Amm^Ti. 
Helioscopia, Linn. DC. 1. c. p. 136. 

Wheat-fields on the plain of el-Belq4. 
Aleppica, Linn, DC. L c. p. 138. 

Water-courses of the eastern Belq4, near Q&stSl. 
Peplus, lAnn, DC. 1. c. p. 141. 

Heights in the neighborhood of Kliar4b Hasb4n. 
peploides, Gouan, DC. 1. c. p. 141. 

Desert portion of the plain el-Belq4, 
TiNCTORiA, Boiss. et Huet. DC. L c. p. 166. 

Eastern borders of el-Belqd, beyond Ziz4'. 
MERCURIALIS, Towm, DC. Prodr. XY. p. 794. 
ANNUA, Muller. DC. 1 c. p. 797. 

Beside the cemetery MaqbSrat SArah of es-SSlt. 

GNETAOEJE3, 
EPHEDRA, Towm. DC. Prodr. XYI. 2. p. 352. 
FBAGiLis, Lesf. DC. 1. c. p. 355. 

Yerges of rocks and ledges, sometimes in thickets 
and climbing trees .; abundant. 

OONIFBRiE. 
CUPRESSTJS, Towrn. DC. Prodr. XYI. 2. p. 467. 

SEMPERVIRENSj LAnn. p. HORIZONTALIS, jRflwZ. DC. 1. c. p. 468. 
Mountain-sides north-east of Jar^h, Jebel el-Jai*M^ 
. Tell el-Qatt4ran, R4s el-Jiba. 
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ARACEJE. 

ARUM, lAnn. Schott, Synopsis Aroidearum. p. 9. 

Pal^stinum, Boiss. Diagn. S. 1. 13. p. 6. Bot. Mag. XXI. t. 5509. 
Rocky hills eastward from Ha'sbdn. 

OROHIDAOEJE. 

ORCHIS, Linn. Lindley, Gen. Orchid. PI. p. 258. 
LAXIFLORA, Lom. L. 1. c. p. 265. 

Openings on the ranges westward from es-Salt. 
MiLiTARis, Jjinn, L. 1. 0. p. 271. 

WMi-terraces on all the heights of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
TEPHIIOSANTHOS,' ViU. L. 1. c. p. 273. 

Ledges among the vineyards below Tell el-Mentarah. 
HABENARIA, WUld. Lindley, Gen. Orchid. PL p. 276. 

TRIDENTATA, ScopolL L. 1. C. p. 277. 

Glades and banks among the upper w4dies, frequent. 
OPHRYS, Swa/rtz, Lindley, Gen. Orchid. PI. p. 372. 
FuscA, lAnh, L. 1. c. p. 373. 

Open thickets north of Jebel 'Ausha^, 'Umm el-Jauzeh. 
CEPHALANTHERA, Bich, Lindley, Gen. Orchid. PI. p. 411. 

GRANDIFLORA, Bah, C. Lonchophyllum, Reich. Orch. Eu. t. 
119, 120. 
Copses in the wMl of Jebel SS-wMeh near es-SSlt. 

miDAOEJE. 

GYKANDRIRIS, Pa/rlatore, Nuo. Gen. Monoc. p. 49. 
SiSYRiNCHiUM, Linn, Sp. Plant. No. 340. 
Way-sides and open ground, common. 

SMILAOINEJE. 

SMILAX, Towrn, Kunth, Enum. PI. Y. p. 160. 
ASPERA, Linn, K. 1. c. p. 214. 

Hedges and forests, Jebel ^Ajllin to Jebel 'Ausha^ 

IiILIAOEJE. 

TULIP A, Towm, Baker on Tulipese, Joum. Linn. Soc. B. XIY. p. 275. 
OcuLUS SoLis, LAnn. 8. Aleppica, Baker, 1. c. p. 278. 

Crest of Jebel el-Mentarah, down the mountain-side. 
Slopes of Jebel ^Att^ruz, W. A. Hayne in Herb. Kew. 
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GAGEA, Scdish. Kunth, Enum. PL lY. p. 233. 
MONTicOLA, ap. nov. 

SubpubescenSj 2-10-pollicaris e bulbo parvo globoso fibria 
copiosis prsedito ; foliis radicalibus binis angusto-lineari- 
bus gramineis caule scapiformi stricto 1-3-floro parum 
brevioribus, caulinis 2-3 parvulis, summis in brac- 
teis reductis; floribus longe pediinculatis ; perianthii 
segmentis ligulato-lanceolatis obtusis albis vel exterior- 
ibus viridnlis (6-8 lineas longis) capsiilam duplo super- 
antibus ; seminibus crebris planis. 

A plant two to ten inches in height, springing from a 
perennial globose bulb 3-5 lines in diameter, bearing 
an unusual number of fine radicular fibres. Radical 
leaves two, grassy, one half to two-thirds of a line 
broad, nearly attaining the height of the scape ; cauline 
leaves, generally two, reduced in length, not far apart, 
also long linear; all minutely pilose underneath. 
Flower solitary, borne on a rigid erect peduncle three 
to five inches in length ; when more than one, accom- 
panied by an after-blossom from beside the first in the 
lowest axil on a shorter slender peduncle. Perianth 
at last five to eight lines long, its outer divisions lan- 
ceolate, yet obtuse, greenish excepting their very margins, 
its inner divisions much narrower, ligulate-linear, blimt 
or barely acute, and whiter. Capsule in flower one-half, in 
fruit two-thirds, the length of the perianth, its valves 
truncate at the apex. Seeds flat, packed closely 
in the cells. Style one-fourth to one-third of an inch in 
length, exserted. Filaments as long as the capsule. 

A member of section Hornungia, and allied to G. 
RETICULATA R. & S,^ from which it difiers wholly in its 
perianth-segments. 

High, mountain thickets, from Jebel 'Ausha^ south wai*d 
to Jebel el-Masl4biyeh. An early four-flowered specimen 
of this species probably gathered near Jerusalem by Dr. 
Roth, was found undetermined in the Kew Herbarium. 

MUSCAE.I, Tourn, Baker, Revision of Liliacese, Journ. Linnean 
Soc. Bot. XI. p. 411. 
BACEMOSUM, Mill, B. 1. c. p. 416. 

Deep soil among the rocks of w4dies, above es-Salt. 
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HYACaiNTHirS, Idnn. Baker, Revision etc. 1. c. p. 423. 
FLEXUOSA, Boiss, Diagn. Ser. I. No. 13, p. 36. 

Sides of the wadies to the north-west of es-Salt. 
ORNITHOGALUM, lAnn, Baker, Revision etc. XIII. p. 257. 
UMBELLATUM, lAnn, B. 1. c. p. 266. 

Hard, open ground, common. 
NARBONENSE, lAnn, B. 1. c. p. 277. 

Groves around Mezdr Nebi 'Ausha^ 
ALLIUM, lAnn. Kunth, Enum. PI. lY. p. 379. 

Dyctioprasum, (7. A, Meyer. K. 1. c. p. 390. 

Deep soil of the plain el-BelqA. 
Neapolitanum, Cyril. K. 1. c. p. 439. 

Highland wddies around es-Salt. 
Erdelii, Zuccarini. K. 1. c. p. 688. 

Plains among the hill-tops, es-Salt to the Zarq4 Ma^ln. 
SCABRIFLORUM, Boiss. Diagn. Ser. I. No. 5, p. 60. 

Low hills along the northern border of el-B(51qA. 
8TAMINEUM, Boiss. Diagn. Ser. II. No. 4, p. 119. 

Dry knolls, sandy ridges to the east of el-Ghaur. 

LACHNOPHYLLUM, sp. nOV, 

Planta 3-4-pedalis ; foliis 3 arete lanceolatis 1-2-pedalibus 
lorato-lanceolatis apice angustato obtusiusculo utrinque 
in margine nervisque pilis hispidulis albidis vestitis etiam 
in anthesi virentibus ; scapo valido glabro ; spathse valvis 
4 ovato-deltoideis umbellse capituliformi subaequilongis 
apice subito in appendicem filifofmem productis ; pedi- 
cellis flore multoties longioribus ; floribus 50-60 ; peri- 
anthii segmentis roseis oblongis obtusis ; filamentis con- 
formibus simplicibus perianthio sequilongis. 

A tall species, three to four feet in height. Leaves 
three, narrowly lanceolate, closely superposed on the 
stem at the ground, one to two feet long, three-fourths 
of an inch wide across the lower portion, narrowing 
gradually to the somewhat obtuse apex, finely ribbed 
longitudinally, clothed on edge and veins of both sides 
with short deflexed ciliate hairs, firm in texture, lasting 
over spring and time of flowering till the decay of the 
plant. Scape strict, terete, glabrous, three to five lines 
in diameter. Yalves of the spathe fotir, ovate-deltoid, 
nearly as long as the umbel, at the apex attenuate- 
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filiform. Flowers fifty to sixty in a dense umbel; 
the ascending pedicels one-half to one inch lo^g. 
Perianth pale-red, two and a half lines in length : seg- 
ments oblong, blunt, convex on the back. Filaments 
uniform, filiform, as long as the segments, inserted at 
their bases. Style finally much exserted, two to two 
and a half lines in length. 

A plant which falls naturally into section Caloscob- 
dum; yet a remarkably characterized species, remote 
from any other already known. 

Collected near the station Ziz4', on the Hajj route be- 
tween Damascus and Mecca, eastern el-Belq4 plain, 
April 28th, 1873. 
ASPHODELUS, Linn, Kunth, Enum. PI. IV. p. 554. 

RAMOSUS, Linn* K. 1. c. p. 555. 

Dry hill-sides and summits, abundant. 

piSTULOSUS, Linn, K. 1. c. p. 557. 

Declivities of Jebel S^w^deh toward el-Ghaur. 

Damascenus, Boias, Diagn. Ser. I. No. 13, p. 22. 

Dry heights of Jebel 'Ausha*, southeastward to the 
plains of Qastal and Zizd'. 

OTPERAOEiB. 

BLYSMUS, Panzer, Kunth, Enum. PI. II. p. 328. 
COMPRESSUS, Panz, K. 1. c. 

Shady ravine east of Khirbet Zal, upper ZSrqA valley. 
CAKEX, Linn, Kunth, Enum. PI. II. p. 368. 

EREMITICA, ^. nOV. 

Plantse humiles 4-6-pollicares perennes; rhizomatibus 
repentibus ; culmis ad basim obscure tumidis gracilibus ; 
foliis linearibus curtis fragilibus ; spicis in capitulum 
lato-ovatum apice masculum confertis ; squamis brac- 
teisque membranaceis in margine scariosis rufo-pur- 
pureis ; perigyniis brevissime stipitatis squamas pauUum 
superantibus rhomboideis plano-convexis cuspidatim ros- 
tratis atro-rubellis ; achemis lenticularibus stylo breviori- 
bus nitidofulvis. 

Facie, spicis, etc., O, prcecoci affinis; differt spicis 
fuscioribus congloraeratis, masculS. minore ; perigyniis 
fere Isevibus rostro longiore tenuiore. 
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A dwarf species, four to six inches in height, perennial. 
Cuhns slightly tumid as they spring from a long slender, 
yet shaggy rhizoina. Leaves persistent at base, thus pro- 
tecting the lowest part of the culm by numerous dirty- 
brown, chaffy husks, their upper portion linear, short, 
fragile, and breaking away. Culms slender. Spike an- 
drogynous, interrupted, sterile at the top, fertile below, 
ovate, few-flowered. Scales and bracts membranaceous, 
scariose on the margin, dusky purple. Perigynia short- 
stipitate, slightly exceeding the scale, rhomboidal, piano 
convex, cuspidate-beaked, dull-dark red in color. Achenia 
lenticular shorter than the style, shining chestnut-brown. 

Allied to C. precox, J'acquiuy Boott, Illustr. Gen. 
Carex, vol. lY. p. 216 ; but differing in its subterranean 
rhizomas, smaller leaves, darker conglomerate spikes 
staminate only at the aj^ex of the uppermost, almost 
smooth appressed perigynia, longer and more slenderly 
beaked, and in its lenticular achenia. 

Taken on the eastern portion of the Belqd plain be- 
tween el-Mesht4 and el-Qastal, April 26, 1873 ; the only 
sedge of the desert. 



QRAMINEJE!. 

PHATARIS, Linn. Kunth, Enum. PI. I. p. 31. 
MINOR, Metz. K. 1. c. p. 32. 

Dry plains at el-Mesht4, eastern el-Belq4. 
PARADOXA, lAnn. K. 1. c. p. 33. 

Low ranges between el-Belq4 and the Zarq4 Ma^in. 
STIPA, lAnn. Kunth, Enum. PI. I. p. 179. 
PENNATA, lAnn. K. 1. c. 

Descents toward the Jordan west of Hasbdn, *AyAn Mtlsi. 
SiBTHORPii, JBoiss. ? 

Dry ranges of hills to the east of es-Salt. 
ARISTIDA, Linn, Kunth, Enum. PI. I. p. 187. 
C-fiRULESCENS, Desf, K. 1. c. p. 190. 

Sandy ridges and plateaus of eastern el-Ghaur. 
POLYPOGON, Desf. Kunth, Enum. PI. L p. 232. 
MoNSPELiENsis, Desf, K. 1. c. 

Heights between es-Salt and Hasb&n. 
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CHLORIS, Swa/rtz. Kunth, Enum. PL I. p. 263. 
viLLOSAj Pers, K. 1. c. p. 267. 

Water-shed between Hasbdn and Ma^ln. WMl Zer- 
merah, B. T. Lowne, in Herb. Kew. 
AVENA, Kunth, Enum. PI. I. p. 299. 
STERiLiSj lAnn. K. 1. c. p. 303. 

Hill-tops to the east of es-Sftlt. 
SCHISMUS, Beauv. Kunth, Enum. PI. I. p. 384. 
MAKGiNATUS, Becmv, K. 1. c. p. 385. 

Enclosure of el-MeshtA, border of the Syrian Desert 
LAMARCKIA, Mcmch. Kunth, Enum. PI. I. p. 389. 
AUBEA, Mcench, El. 1. c. 

Eastern, desert plains of el-BelqS,. 
BROMTJS, Linn. Kunth, Enum. PL I. p. 412. 

ABGYPHEUS, sp, nOV. 

Planta annua spithamssa ; foliis lanoeolatis paniculis paulo 
brevioribus longe ciliatis dorso molliter pubescentibus ; 
spiculis 3-7 anguste oblongis ; fiosculis 5-9 ; glumis et 
paleis villoso-sericeis laxis. 

A small species less than a foot in height. Culms three 
to seven springing csespitosely from the annual root. 
Leaves short, lanceolate, the higher touching or never ex- 
ceeding the panicles, ciliate with soft hairs, downy be- 
neath. Spikelets three to seven, narrowly oblong, com- 
pressed. Flowers five to nine. Glumes and palets 
densely clothed with white loose silky hairs, giving, in 
connection with the canescence of the leaves, a silvery 
velvet-like appearance to the plant. 

Most nearly allied to B. squabrosus, lAmm,.^ and to B. 
DiVARicATUS, BoMe. 

An inhabitant of the Pine and Arbutus forests in the 
crest and northern slopes of Jebel 'Ausha*. A specimen 
from near Mersina, on the southern coast of Asia Minor, 
met with by Balansa, not referred to any species, has for 
some time lain in the Kew Herbarium. 
scoPARius, JOinn. K. 1. c. p. 420. 

Openings in the Oak and Pine forests of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
HORDETJM, lAnn. Kunth, Enum. PL I. p. 454. 
HEXASTicHUM, lAnn, K. 1. c. p. 455. 

Western borders of the plain el-Belq^ 
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^GILOPS, Idnn. Kunth, Enum. PI. L p. 457. 
TBiUNCiALis, Idnn. K. 1. c. p. 458. 

About ruins, 'XTmm el-Jauzeh, north of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
ROTTBOELLIA, JBrotm. Kunth, Enum. PL I. p. 466. 
DIGITATA, JSibth, et Sm. K. 1. c. p. 468. 

Arid declivities of Jebel Sawddeh toward el-Ghaur. 

FILIOES. 

ADTANTUM, Xdnn, Hooker <fe Baker, Synopsis Filicum, p. 113. 
Oapillus- Veneris, Zn/nn. H. <fe B. 1. c. p. 123. 

Grotfcoes, rivulet-boulders, mill-aqueducts, frequent. 
CHEILANTHES, Swa/rtz. Hooker <fe Baker, Syn. Fil. p. 131. 
FRAGEANS, Webb & Berth. H. <fe B. L c. p. 134. 

Clefts of rocks, ledges, in the w4dies above es-Salt. 
ASPLENIUM, Linn. Hooker <fe Baker, Syn. Fil. p. 190. 
Adiantum-nigrum, Linn. H. & B. 1. c. p. 214. 

Shaded rocks and stony thickets, rare. 
Ceterach, Linn. H. <fe B. 1. c. p. 245. 

Ledges and old walls, Jebel 'Ausha^ and Jebel *Ajl(^ 
SOOLOPENDRIUM, Smith. Hooker & Baker, Syn. FiL p. 246. 
VULGARE, Smith. H. <fe B. 1. c. 

Doorways and walls of rock-cut dwellings, stables, 
, tombs, at Khirbet ^Afena, Jebel 'AjltUi. 

This list, one of carefully selected and dried specimens, might have 
been enlarged two or three times in length by the insertion of names 
of plants observed during the two summers of our exploration: in 
this form, however, it stands as a record of collections made in the 
months of April and May of our first season's work. 

In addition to these a number of specimens collected do not here 
appear because not surely determinate, characters essential to identifi- 
cation remaining on other parts, generally fruit, sometimes flowers. 
Very many were found only once ; the state of the moment was taken, 
while the earlier or later condition was never secured. 

A few entered as " nearest " others may, from more material and 
further study, prove to be new species. 

All plants of this list were determined at the Kew Herbarium 
chiefly by direct comparison, with the kind permission of Professor 
Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., and with the assistance of J. G. Baker, 
F.L.S. To both of these distinguished botanists I gladly render 
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mosb grateful acknowledgments ; to the latter also for suggestions as 
to distinctive characters in a poi-tion of the new species. Of these all 
specimens collected have, in like manner, received examination from 
Professor Asa Gray, LL.D of Cambridge, Mass., and the diagnoses 
above given, follow many suggestions which he has generously made. 
I am happy, too, in this opportunity to express my warmest thanks 
to Professor Edmond Boissier of Geneva, for a token of friendship and 
interest in this pursuit, a copy of his most admirable work, the Flora 
Orientalisy so far as published, sent to me on the field, and which 
could not fail to be of invaluable aid in these researches. 

J. A, PAINK 
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AN INDEX OF ARABIC NAMES 



POXTND IN THB- FOBEGOING- ARTICLES, TOGFETHEB WITH 



THE PLAI^ OF TEANSLITEEATESTG. 



e^ 



'A, ^A.- 



^jioSifl ^L^ JAmi' el- 'AqsA, 



li^l 'AriM. 



iJLJt j4^ r5^^' y^ G^^^ en-Xe- 
bi ^Abdullah. 
^I^JLi ^Adwa.n. 
LLajk &^v^ Khirbefc ^Afen4. 
^"^r ^OV^ W&di el.'Ahm&r. 

y^yJt^ V:^^^ ^^j ^aytin. 
yj^ Juii Jebel 'AjltUL 
Juul »fi^\ Rajm el-'AL 
JLojJl ^1^ 'Ir4q el-'Amlr. 
JOvoLi3i 8^ Shej&rat eyAmi- 
rlyeh. 
^jU^ 'AmmAn. 



ySLjjJfJj TeUeyArish. 



.".•^ 



V.^Ln^ Ju:^ Jebel 'Attfi-rftz. 

toyJl ,^t>l^ WMl eyAujek 

A^^KICi (5t>J^ J4^ Jebel, WA- 

dl, Mez&r 'Aiisba^ 

j^\U Jj TeU ^Azfir. 



B. 



cliJ^f el 
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^Ijt^t ^>^ Khirbet el-Buq^&n. v::^UjyL^ Ghunaim^t. 

iiM.ykJl Ju^:^ Jebel el-Ghiir(Ls. 
J D. "^^^ •• 

luuot4> cw&jo Meshra- D^iyeh. - - i ^ ' -r , , ^ . -, 

*V W s^iX^ Juj^ Jebel Hadaib. 

2uut(> DAniyeh. • ^ •^ 4 4^^ 

Uuje ^4>|^ v^Lfi^ Khar4b,"W4di 

v^J^» j4i^^t5 W&^^' '^^ ^ Halsi. 

edb-Dhlb. -r^ll •" 

auUi^t i^j-A^ *Ain el-Hamirah. 

^-^^ ^^N^i L5*>t5 W^ el-Har^mi- 

80 jJt xiyS. Khirbet ed-Dlrah. 
y " ^ '/^ yen. 

djS ^ 'Ain Dftk. ^,_^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

o F- c)'-^**^ ij^ U**!; ^^ ^-^^ ?***" 



bd,n. 



*£sU3l ^54>|^ WAdl el-F4ri'ah. 

^ o ^«,^ ^LLlbi ftjl^ L5t>ti Wl^dl, Sbau- 
aLiCui^l ^U R4s el-FeshkhaJi. ^ - "^ 

J, ^ > o^ J, ^ net Hasb&n. 

^-JJL^-^' \J-^ *^^ el-Fudaill, 

"• ^,0; ^^ ^j^l^l Vyjji ^Urqtlb 'Abl 

JuLliit ^jjc^ 'Ain el-Fusa'iL ^"^ ^ ^^ 

el-Hasen. 
d ^''' ,^ ^^ Benl Hasen. 

^yUl el-Ghaur. £*^^ viTKefr Hauda*. 

U^^LuJul &Jv^ Khirbet el-Ghu- U v^ Haurdn. 

baly&t. .Uil el-Himdr. 
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f 'I. 



135 



mar. 



LT' 



UJ^^U M4r 'Ily^. 



C 



J. 



ji.t^lil ^jJvS ^Ain el-Jaddr. 
jLl^^I ^^ J^^ Jebel, Khirbet 
el-Jaila. 
SLi ouo Bait JdlA. 
twyS>^ Jar ash* 
^\y^\ (•! 'TJmm el-Jauzeh. 

Ju^ jebeL 

^>(X» (>^ Jebel JedwA. 

JpC:^ JfilfiL 

o 

jULil^ Xjli^ Khirbet. JirAd. 

OyiJ^ xsjii. Khirbet JePiid. 

xi^l Jl4^ Sahl el-Jirfeh. 

ytln el-Jtldaid. 



CJ K. 

eJCx5f ^t>l5 W4di el-KarSk. 



LT 



K'k^. 



^jolft^ Kefrain. 
Jo^l yjSy^yy^ Kharab Ku- 
fair 'Abi Bedd. 

auLuOXJl ^j4^ (^*>'5 ^^^^» *-^^ 
el-Kiinaiseh. 
\Irk4z. 

J L. 

ox 

^jLUUI el-lAs4n, 
M. 

r 

LSSCo lul^ Khirbet M4deb4. 
^^jjlxjo Ib^ Khirbet Ma^in. 
^j4*^ ^)) Zarqa Ma^iiu 
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iuupJiillJu^ Jebel el-M&sl6bl. ^l^^JI iaLCL Sar4blt el-Miish- 

yeh. aqqar. 

&AW.^»," ^v^ Khirbet el-MSs- ^A4»Xyyuo MiislYinlii, 

tabeh, ^ N. 

-.jLU MAstitu l%JiD| SL^^ Wat^t en-Na^am. 

&AJtJLo mel^aqSli. |VAa3 ^^ Beni Na^lm. 

S^iluJI JkS TeUel-Mentarah. »^11H en-N4§irali. 

ai^-cu3t Ja Tellel-Mesbrifeh. ;^Lifr^t>t5 ^^^^ en-m^tlr. 
^^i£iJI Sj^ KLirbet el-MesbU. '^Ly JJLs*^ Jebel Keb^'. 

)iSy^\ ,jli ^Ain el-Miibarr&- ''Ly 6^ LI^ ShefH, Sahl Nebd'. 
deh. >w3 neb', 

v^^k^^ Miijlb. ^^ nebi. 

qmaXjo lb«^ Khirbet MiikaTs. (3^ nebaq. 

.^Ki Miikdwir. cH/^ ^y^ (5^'5 "W^^dl, Shau. 

iaA^&Jt oC^ ^s Rajm, Kha- net NKmrin. 

r4b el-Mukbaiyat. cWJt ^1 (5t>t5 Wddi 'Abt en- 
xlllll iJS KeV el-Mtinyeh. Neml. 

^^ ^j^A^ (5*^'5 W^dl, 'Aylin XxjuixJt Jui. Jebel en-KHfai^f- 
M(isl yeh. 
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Q* c^A^juoJt er-Bumaimln. 



J^li3| ^jSCS isA^ Shaikh uS^' ^ '^^^ er-RummAn. 

QabelAn el-F4diL 

U^ O** U** ^> ^^> ?• 

pt>liJr<Xl^^ Nebi ^Abd el- 

.^ ,. jCfti §afed. 

QAdir. 

^ o^ , , xi^ sahfeh. 

auuQj) qas^ah. 

j:kJ:^fel-Qastal. . 7*^»^.^'5 W^^' es-Salr. 

»^ft ^^r r« r„ « , ^v * A • ..\\juyLjiZJ\ \«x Ghaur es-SaTseb4n. 
^jKUaiJ! Jl> Tell el-QattdxAn. ^ * " /-^ 

y;k^1|^;l£ 'Ayftn el-Qutai- 7^ ^ ^^"^ ^'^'- 

^^j.^ iaJLJI es-Salt. 

a4J^rib5^Khirbetel.QnwaT. ^^"-^T Jj TeU es-Simtk. 

jlyeh. J^^ (5^^' en-Nebl §am4'iL 



nUm lb%^ Khirbet Sir. 



R. 



iTnLm H^AiLo Maqbarat S4rah. 

v^A^K ib^ Qiryet RAjlb. &xb>^ ^^ Qam §artabeh. 

aCo(p| Jj Tell er-Rdmeh. 2UuLA)t 2(i^J RSjmet es-San- 

jjwK rds. wfi,nlyeh. 

l^ir lijy^ Khirbet R4tmeh. s5tlil Ju^ Jebel SS,w4deh. 

LA^IS Jt J^^ Jebel er-RubdM- ajl^JI JlL^ Jebel esh-Shaikh. 

yeh. OftiLiwJt J4^ Jebel esh-Sh&qtlf. 
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^L53Uui JklS^ Jebel Shlhan. idlli jll ,5 jf^ "WMi 'Umm «U1 

X&lJyD cM^ Jebel Sldghah. 



2UdMw Ju^ Jebel Siibbeh. 
oj^ SMI 
^Lki^t ^jjlS ^Ain es-SiilUn. 

05 09 

^UjkAJI *| ib*^ Khirbet 'Umm 
es-Siimm^. 

41, *Ain, Khardb Suwaimeb. 



laiqah. 
I» JumI J4^ Jebel 'Usdilm. 



W. 



v:;^ 



T, T. 



^5 W^l. 



\«^U lb«^ Khirbet Ydjtlz. 
ICLl^l jj Tell el-Yusr&. 



xllJ!kJfg^^t>l5 WM, She- 

i<\ lu«^ Khirbet Zal 
jarat et-mb^^ah. '^^ TT 

7- GvJl (CJU WMl ez-Zarq&. 

Jj tell. 'V ^^ ^ 

^ » ^o 4>*JS v:i>L£o JuCci Jebel, Sa 

aUo lb3 Qiryet Tiibneh. ^^ ^^ ^^ ' 

ZebbM. 
n.,ajl? J| ^jlX Khdn ez-Zebib. 
ua5) JS* TeU Zlf. 



£ t '^, ^XJ. 



»juu^]j| 'Ab4 ^TJbaideh. i>|Cj\ -.U Burj Ziz4\ 
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These names are thus transliterated by a system founded on the 
Essay of Eli Smith, D.D., and accommodated to the principles of 
Lepsius, as advanced in his allgemeine linguistische Alphabet From 
the former this system differs chiefly in restricting all Arabic vowels to 
their Koman equivalents, as e.g., all a vowels to our a signs ; in assign- 
ing to each one of these Arabic vowels or vowel-combinations one, 
and only one, Roman long or short vowel-letter ; in requiring the use 
of a certain vowel-sign, and no other, in every syllable or combination, 
according to the strength of consonants on one side or the other ; in 
the substitution of ai for ei, and in the adoption of q for v in place 

of diacritical k. From the latter it differs apparently, though not really, 
in the employment of ordinary Roman or diacritical signs in place of 
others created for the purpose, as, e.g.,^ instead of \ for c> h instead 

h^ for , kh instead of x for • , gh instead of x ^or a, th instead of 

for vi^, dh instead of ' for ^ ; and, here really, in the retention of j 
for instead of g. It is true g is right, and its use would be accu- 

rate ; but so long as we pronounce g hard before a and u, so long woidd 
there be a certainty of improper pronunciation, 
A compact plan of this system appears as follows : 





CONSONANTS. 




1'. 


d. 


u^^ 


Jk. 


^b. 


6 dt. 


io\ 


JL 


ot. 


;'• 


ib4h. 


<• m. 


jAjt th. 


0** s. 
^ sn. 


of. 




e" 


yjO S. 


o*i- 


iS^- 



VOWELS. 



' ii : Between any two letters of the least strength v^ v:y vd> — , J 

' u : In connection with any of the stronger n 8 • »< j ^^7 inten- 
sive i ^ ^ Id ib ^, or any guttural ^ ^ g ^. 
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■,<" 



j°- 



^ a: With > 8 • ^51 ^^ intensives ^ ^jo yjo io Sb iSj 

" a: With gutturals p. ^ ^ 69 ^ feminine ending after ^ 5. 

- e: between any two i^ov^j^^j*,jiodJ|*^jj "i 



feminine termination after . ^. 



^ au. 



^'ai : With intensives ^ »jo tjO io Jb iSj a^d gutturals p. . 
^ al-i Between oo^4>-..>^^^;«^jivj^i)J(.^J»^^5. 

^ I: Between any two vjv~>(i>(>\jj«jio(JJj,j^. 
i : With ) 5 • (5> intensives 6 ijo ijo ^ Jb j£> and gutturals 

Between consonants of different degrees of strength, the represen- 
tative of any short vowel is always that one demanded by the stronger 
letter ; in monosyllables it may depend on an intensive or guttural not 
immediately adjacent. 

, final, preceded by •, is to be treated as ,. 

•* is to be represented in all cases by its letter doubled. 

J of the article J| el-, though always written, is assimilated before 
the euphonic •- of solar letters, and, therefore, is not to be translit- 
erated. In like manner the absorption indicated by •* is not to be 
•expressed. 

J. A. PAINE. 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 



Snbscriptionii received sinoe the last acknowledgments in the Third Statement up to January 1, 
1875. A new.drcular win be shortly issoed containing the names of all patrons who have oontrl- 
bnted to the funds of this Society from its commencement, with a brief history and plan of the 
work undertaken. 



New Yobk 
City. 

A. 

Charles Abemethy $50 00 

MifisA. A. Acton 10 00 

Alex. McL. Agnew 25 00 

C. R. Agnew, M.D 10 00 

B. 

OliyerBarton 10 00 

CharlesE. Beebe 100 00 

J. T. Benedict, 1873, 1874. .... 30 00 

F. H. Betts 10 00 

0. N. Bliss 60 00 

Rev. 0. A. Briggs, 1874, 1875. . 20 00 

C. W. Brinckeiiioff 10 00 

A. B. Brown 10 00 

James Brown 600 00 

A. T. Bruce •. 10 00 

Mrs. A. T. Bruce 10 00 

Rev. S. D. Burchard, D.D 10 00 

Wm. Allen Butler 10 00 

John Scott Boyd, 60 00 

M.O. D.Borden 60 00 

0. 

Rev. T. W. Chambers, 1874, 1875 20 00 

P. K Church 26 00 

J. K. Cilley, 1873, 1874. 20 00 

Matthew Clarkson 25 00 

Mrs. F. Cook 10 00 

Mrs. R. Cook 10 00 

Edgar Conkling 6 00 

V. E. Cooper 100 00 

Rev. Howard Crosby, 1874, 1876 200 00 

W. J. Cmnmings 10 00 



D. 

A. B. Darling $100 00 

C. A. Davison , 25 00 

Charles Durfee 10 00 

Rev. D. Stuart Dodge 100 00 

Wm. B. Dodge 160 00 

Mrs. W. E. Dodge 100 00 

E. 

E. W.Edwards 10 00 

W. Edwards, Jr 10 00 

Mrs. W.Edwards 10 00 

Z. StilesBly 25 00 

P. 

Nathaniel Fisher 60 00 

WilliamBLFogg 300 00 

G. 

John Gray 60 00 

Miss Elizabeth H. Green 10 00 

Mrs. A. N. Gunn. 10 00 

M.Griflin 10 00 

H. 

Rev. B. I. Haight, 1873 10 00 

John 0. Hamilton 100 00 

Rev. R. D. Hitchcock 1 100 00 

William Howard 100 00 

G. S. Holmes 10 00 

W. J. Hutchinson 10 00 

Rev. N. B. Hitohings, 1873. ... 25 00 

L 

Mrs. Hannah Ireland 65 00 

D.B.Ivison 100 00 
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J. AngroBtoB Johnson $100 00 

Wm. H. Jackson 10 00 

Bobert Jaffray 10 00 

Morris K. Jessup 100 00 

Mis. 0. L. Jones 10 00 

L. 

Geo. W. Lane, 1873 10 00 

Edwin Lamson 10 00 

L. M. Lamson, 1873 10 00 

Iteuben Langdon 10 00 

MissE. S. Lowery 10 00 

M. 

Rev. G. H. MandeviUe, 1873. . . 25 00 

Mrs. G. F.Moore 10 00 

Rev. W. F. Morgan, 1873 25 00 

Alexander Milne 10 00 

Miss Martin 10 00 

J. M. Morrison 100 00 

Hon. B. F. Manierre 100 00 



Isaac C. Ogden. 100 00 

Hamilton Odell 10 00 

Henry P. Opdyke 10 00 



JohnParet 10 00 

J. M. Pelton 10 00 

C. K Pierson. 10 00 

Mrs. W. Post, 1873 10 00 

John Pullman, 1873, 1874 20 00 

A.P 100 00 



Dr. Thomas Bitter, 1873 10 00 

D. B. St J. Bosa 10 00 

Marshall O. Roberts 500 00 

Mrs. Marshall O. Boberts 100 00 

Rev. J. N. Bylance, 1873 10 00 

Bev. J. J. Boberts 10 00 

W. W. Bose 10 00 

Theodore Rosevelt 100 00 

Mrs. John G. Ruggles 10 00 



S. 

Hon. Sami Sloane $100 00 

James Stokes, Jr 100 00 

John Stewart 10 00 

James H. Sahler 10 00 

H. Studley 10 00 

Charles S. Smith 100 00 

Bev. J. Cotton Smith, 1873. ... 60 00 

J. S 50 00 

MissJ 5000 

MissO 10 00 

MissD 10 00 

T. 

Charles Taylor 10 GO 

Morris L. Thompson 10 00 

J. Evarts Tracy 10 00 

A. W.Tyler 10 00 



T. S. Van Volkenburgh 10 00 

Mrs. T. S. Van Volkenburgh. . . 10 00 

D. B. Van Emburgh 10 00 

W. 

AlbertR Whyland 10 00 

Balph Wells 10 00 

W. H Webb i... 100 00 

B. S. Walcott, 1873 10 00 



Auburn, 

J. S. Seymour., 



25 00 



J. B. Ackerman 10 00 

C. P. Baldwin 50 00 

E. H Baboock 10 00 

Archibald Baxter 100 00 

Mra Bev. Dr. Budington 50 00 

Joseph Battell 100 00 

Mrs. A. Bulkley 25 00 

Edwin Bulkley. . 50 00 

B.P.Buck 100 00 

Hon. S. B. Chittenden 100 00 

S. B. Chittenden, Jr 25 00 

Julius Davenport 25 00 

S. C. Decker 25 00 
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W. C. Dtmton $100 00 

O.P.Dixon 100 00 

J. W. ElweU 100 00 

Mrs. J. W. ElweU 100 00 

E. S. T. (cash) 25 00 

D. B. Fayerweather 100 00 

J.Howard Foote 20 00 

E. D. Goodwin 25 00 

Wm. Howard 100 00 

H. N.Holt 20 00 

Dwight Johnson 25 00 

J. Eddy Leach 20 00 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Littlejohn, 1873 10 00 

Tasker H. Marvia 10 00 

Mrs.E. MerriU 100 00 

0. L. Mitchell... 100 00 

PeterNotman 100 00 

Mrs. H.L. Packer 50 00 

J. S. Rockwell 25 00 

R. S. Roberts 50 00 

Mrs. R. S. Roberts 50 00 

Rev. R. S. Storrs 25 00 

W. H. Spencer 50 00 

W.H. Swan 100 00 

Miss 0. Thurston 10 00 

Miss E. Thurston 10 00 

Hon. J. M. Van Cott 50 00 

Mrs. James P. Wallace 25 00 

John 8. Ward 60 00 

0. 0. Woolworth 20 00 

Bvfah. 

F.Gridley 10 00 

Rev. V. R. Hotchkiss 5 00 

Paschall P. Pratt 25 00 

Col. J. O.Smith 25 00 

GaUMU, 

Mrs. Edgar B. Day 10 00 

FoH Plain. 

Rev. A. B. Briggs 10 00 

Flushing, L. 1, 

Rev. A. 0. Reed 



MiUbrook, 

Rev. H. N. Cobb. 



25 00 



10 00 



N'ew Hamburg. 

Irving Grinnell $25 00 

New RocheU^, 

Albert Smith, M.D 10 00 

Owego, 

Rev. D. W. Marsh 10 00 

^Rochester. 

Rev. A. 0. Kendrick. 10 00 

Staten Island. 

Rev. Charles J. Jones 10 00 

Port Kent. 

W. A. Peck 10 00 

Wa/rsaw. 

Augustus Frank 10 00 

Connecticut. 
New Britain. 

E. H. Davison. 5 00 

N. Felt 5 00 

New Haven. 

Ex-President Woolsey 20 00 

Prof. F. H. Bradley 10 00 

Prof. W. H. Brewer. 10 00 

Henry Trowbridge 100 00 

Treadwell Ketchum 100 00 

Rev. E L. Hermance 10 00 

Nelson Hall 10 00 

Indiana. 
New Albany, 

Rev. RobertDixson 10 00 

S.C.Day 50 00 

iLLINOia 

Evanston. 

E. W. Blatchford 10 00 



Oak Park. 

W. E. Blackstone. 



10 00 



Chicago. 

Rev. W. W. Patten, D.D 10 00 
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Kentucky. 
Lexington. — Per Bev. Stuart Bobineon, 

B. D.Sayre $50 00 

M. C. Johnson 10 00 

Louisville, — Per Bev, Stuart Eobinson. 

Mrs. J. R. Butler 10 00 

H. Berkurts 10 00 

Robert Dunlop : 25 00 

W. N. Haldeman 20 00 

Geo. B.Kinkead 10 00 

J. B.Kinkead 10 00 

Rev. Stuart Robinson, D.D. ... 100 00 

Miss Alice Short 50 00 

L. L. Warren 50 00 

Louisiana. 

yew Orleans.— 'Per Beo, Stuart BoUti- 

son. 

Rey. H. M. Smith 10 00 

Massachusetts. 
AfnTierst, 

Prof. E. S. Snell 10 00 

Prof. W. S. Tyler, D.D 10 00 

MiSSOUKI. 

Butler,, 

J. B. Newberry 10 00 

8U Louis.— Per Bev, Stuart BoUnson. 

W. G. Clark 25 00 

Cash 1 00 

D. K. Ferguson 10 00 

Hugh Ferguson 3 00 

Mary N. Hill 5 00 

Dr. H. N. Spencer 10 00 

Thos. E. Tatt 10 00 

E. H. Rutherford 10 00 

J. H. Wear 5 00 

Michigan. 
Ann Arhor, 

Prof. C. L. Ford, M.D 10 00 

Hon. H. W. Rogers 10 00 

New Hampshibe. 
Hanover, 

Hiram Hitchcock 100 00 



New Jebset. 
Bhomfidd. 

MissM Fanny Dodd. $10 00 

Englewood. 

Rev. H. M. Booth 60 00 

Newark. 

Isaac A. Ailing 50 00 

Horace Ailing 10 00 

G. D. G. Moore 10 00 

DanielPrice 25 00 

Chas. G. Rockwood, M.D 10 00 

Hon. J. W. Taylor 10 00 

Joseph Tuttle 10 00 

Hon. W. A. Whitehead 25 00 

W. R. Weeks 5 00 

South Orange. 

Rev. J. H. Worcester 10 00 

Omo. 
Glefodand. 

J.E. Colby 10 00 

Rev. H. C. Haydn 10 00 

P. M. Hitchcock... 10 00 

James M. Hoyt 10 00 

H. N. Raymond 10 00 

R. F.Smith 10 00 

H. B. Tuttle 10 00 

CoL Chaa. Whittlesey 10 00 

Pennsylvania. 
Chester. 

Howard Osgood * 10 00 

OreenmUe. 

Rev.W.H.Roth 10 00 

PhUaddphia, 

Mrs. W. H. AUen 10 00 

Rev. E. R. Beadle 125 00 

Alexander Brown 100 00 

Ezra Bowen 100 00 

H. DwightBell 100 00 

K P. Borden 50 00 

Miss Anna Blanchard 10 00 

Geo. W. Childs 100 00 

B. B. Comegys 10 00 
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Rev. C. D.Cooper $10 00 

Wm. Camac, M.D 100 00 

Rev. J. H. Dulles 5 00 

L. Hazeltlne, Jr 10 00 

J. B. Lippincott & Co 25 00 

H. Carey Lea 50 00 

K W. Lehman 20 00 

L. H. Lipman 2 00 

Miss Mary Lewis 10 00 

Rev. Daniel March 10 00 

Rev. A. M. Morrison 50 00 

Caspar Morris 10 00 

Wistar Morris 100 00 

James Milliken 20 00 

The National Baptist 10 00 



Hon. W. S. Pearce $10 00 

Geo. H. Stuart 20 00 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Stevens 50 00 

John Wanamaker 100 00 

Mrs. L P. Wetherell 100 00 

Miss A. C. Webb 10 00 

Dr. Chas. S. Wurts 20 00 

Rhode Island. 
Keiopart. 
Rev. W. S. Child 5 00 

Washington, D. 0. 
Jas. C. Strout 15 00 



LIST OF SUISTDAY SCHOOL SUBSCRIPTIONS— PAID. 



New York. 



Fourth Avenue Pres. Ch., 10 

Maps $100 00 

Madison Square Pres. Ch 10 00 

Calvary Prat. Epis. Ch., 2 maps. 20 00 

Holy Communion Church 10 00 

King^treet Sunday School. ... 10 00 

St. Ann's Church. 10 00 

St Peter's Lutheran 10 00 

Brooklyn. 

Christ Church Prot. Epis 10 00 

Christ Church E. D. Prot. Epis. 10 00 
Church of the Messiah Prot. 

Epis 10 00 

St. Paul's Prot. Epis 10 00 

Clinton Ave. Cong'l 10 00 

Rochester Ave. Mission. 10 00 

First Presbyterian, Henry St. . 10 00 

Bedford Ave. Reformed 10 00 

Amenta, 

M. Epis. Church 10 00 

Buffalo. 

Niagara Square Baptist 10 00 

Westminster Presbyterian 10 00 



Tro^/. 

Guild of St. John's Prot. Epis. . $10 00 

West Tr<yy, 

South Reformed Church 10 00 

Yonhers. 

First Presbyterian Church 10 00 

Connecticut. 
Hartford, 

Pearl St. Cong'l. Ch 10 00 

Neoi Haven, 

Davenport Cong'l. Ch 10 00 

New Lebanon Mission 10 00 

St. Paul's Prot. Epis. 10 00 

PlantsviUe, 

Congregational Church 10 00 

Michigan. . 
Olivet Congregational Ch 10 00 

New Jeksey. 
Boonton, 

First Presbyterian Church 10 00 
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Camden, 

First Pres. Chnrch $10 00 

Elizaheth, 

St John^s Prot. Epis. Ch ' 10 00 

Hackettstown. 

First Pres. Clmrcli 10 00 

Montc^ir. 

First Presbyterian Ch 10 00 

Parsippany, 

First Pres. Clmrcli. 10 00 

(Troy) Sunday School 10 00 

Ohio. 
Cleodand, 
First Pres. Olmrch, 2 Maps. ... 20 00 

Pennstlvakia. 

PMldddphia, 

All Saints Prot. Epis 10 00 

Oh. of the Epiphany Prot. Epis. 10 00 

Male Bible Claas 10 00 

Female Bible Claas 10 00 



St. Matthew's Prot Epis $10 00 

St Philip's Prot Epis 10 00 

Grace Prot Epis 10 00 

Holy Apostles' Prot Epis 10 00 

Male Bible Class 10 QO 

Female Bible Class. 10 00 

Beth Eden, B^tist 10 00 

Tabernacle Presbyterian 10 00 

West Spruce St. Presbyterian. . 10 00 

Woodland Presbyterian 10 00 

Harriet Holland Memorial Pres.. 10 00 

Ninth Presbyterian 10 00 

Asihley. 

St John's Prot. Epis 10 00 

Lancaster. ' , 

First Presbyterian 10 00 

WiOces Ba/rre, 

St. Stephen's Prot. Epia 10 00 

Washington, D. 0. 

Western Presbyterian 10* 00 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY. 



President : 

Pbop. roswell d. hitohcock, d.d.,ll.d. 

Vice- Breaidenta : 
Hon. WII-LIAM B. DODGE, JOHN TAYLOR JOHNSTON, Esq., 

WIJiLIAlI A. BOOTH, Esq., HOWARD POTTER, Esq. 

Rbv. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D., A. S. HATCH, Esq., 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

Secretary, Treaaurer. 



Ber. William Adams, D.D., LL.D., New York. 

Rer, Leonard Bacon, D.D., New Haven. 

Rev. S. C. Bartlett, Chicago. 

Rnv. B. R. Beadle, D.D., Philadelphia. 

Rev. R. R. Booth, D.D., New York. 

Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., Boston. 

Rev. W. I. BtTDiNGTON, D.D., Brooklyn. 

Rev. T. W. Chambers, D.D. 

Frederick E. Church, Esq., New York. 

Rev. Ltman Coleman, D.D., Easton, Penn. 

Prof. James D. Dana, LL.D., New Havenf 

Prof. George E. Day, D.D., New Haven. 

Rev. P. S. De Haas, D.D., JertiscUem. 

Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, New York. 

Hon. Smith Ely, New York. 

William Faxon, Esq., Hartford. 

Cyrus W. Field, Esq., New York. 

Rev. W. L. Gage, Hartford. 

Pres. D. C. Gilman, Oakland, CaL 

Rev. E. P. Goodwin, D.D., Chicago. 

Prof. H. B. Haokett, D.D., LL.D., Rochester. 

Hon. J. Baldwin Hay, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. Joseph Henry, LL.D., Washington. 

Hon. Joseph Holt, Washington, D. C. 

S» S. L'HOMMEDIEU, Esq., Cincinnati. 

D. Wilms James, Esq., New York. 

Arnold B. Johnson, Esq., Hackensack, N. J. 

Prof. A. 0. Kendriok, D.D., Rochester. 

James Stokes, Jr., New York. 



Rev. Daniel March, D.D., Philadelphia. 

Frederick Marquand, Esq., New York. 

Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., Philadelphia. 

Prof. E. A. Park, D.D., Andover, Mass. 

Rev. W. W. Patton, D.D., Chicago. 

Pres. NdAH Porter, D.D., LL.D., New Haven. 

W. C. Prime, Esq., New York. 

Rev. C. S. Robinson, D.D., New York. 

Rev. Stuart Robinson, D.D., Louisville, Ky. 

Joseph Seligman, Esq., New York, 

W. R. Singleton, Esq., Washington, 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Stevens, D.D., Philadelphia. 

Prof. H. B. Smith, D.D., LL.D., New York. 

Rev. John Cotton Smith, D.D., New York. 

Rev. R. S. Stores, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. JAMfis Strong, D.D., Madison, N. J. 

Rev. William Taylor, D.D.. New York. 

Prof. W. H. Thomson, M.D., New York. 

Prof. W. S Tyler, D.D., LL.D., Amherst, Haas. 

John T. Terry, Esq., New York. 

Judge Hooper Van Vor«t, New York. 

A. O. Van Lennep, Esq., New York. 

W. R. Vermilye, Esq., New York. 

Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., New York. 

Rev. William Hayes Ward, D.D., New York. 

Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D., New York. 

James W. Weir, Esq., Harrisburg, Penn. 

Rev. Samuel Wolcott, D.D., Cleveland, O. 

Pres. T. D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D., New Haven. 
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